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ROMAN EMPIRE. 



CHAP. XL 

Reign of Gandhis. — Defeat of the Goths \ — Viaorits > 
triumpby and death, of Aurtlian. 

UNDER the deplorable reigns of Valerian 
and Gallienus, the empire was opprefled 
and almoft deftroyed by the (bldiers, the 
tyrants, and the barbarians. It was Caved by a 
feries of great princes, who derived their obfeure 
origin from the martial provinces of Illyricum. 
Within a period of about thirty years, Claudius, 
Aurelian, Probus, Diocletian and his colleagues, 
triumphed over the foreign and domeftic enemies 
of the ftate, re eftablifhed with the military dif- 
dpline, the ftrength of the frontiers, and deferved 
the glorious tide of Reftorers of the Roman 
world. 
Vol. tt B The 



2 THE DECLINE AND FALL 

£vldc* u8 Tfee remova l of an cfEbMflate tyrant made iwy 
itafy^u f° r a fucceflion of heroes. The indignation of 
defeated, the people, imputed all their calamities to Gallie- 

S«l5j?" nus » anc * * c * ar g reat€f P art were > indeed, the 
lan. confequence of his diflblute manners and carelefe 

adminiftration. He was even deftitute of a fenfe 
of honour, which fo frequently fupplies the ab- 
fence of public virtue ; and as long as he was per- 
mitted to enjoy the pofleflion of Italy, a vidtory of 
the barbarians, the lofs of a province, or the re- 
bellion of a general, feldom disturbed the tran- 
A.D.i68.quil courfc of his pleafures. At length, a con- 
fiderable army, ftationed on the Upper Danube, 
invefted with the imperial purple their leader 
Aureolus ; who difdaming a confined and barren 
reign over the mountains of Rhaetia, paffed the 
Alps, occupied Milan, threatened Rome, and 
challenged Gallienus to difpute in the field the 
fovereignty of Italy. The emperor provoked by 
the infulr, and alarmed by the inftant danger, fud- 
denly exerted that latent vigour, which fometimes 
broke through the indolence of his temper. For- 
cing himfelf from the luxury of the palace, he ap- 
peared in arms at the head of ins legions, and ad- 
vanced beyond the Po to encounter his competi- 
tor. The corrupted name of Pontirolo (i) ftill 
preferves the memory of a bridge over the Adda, 
which, durirvg the a&ion, ouift have proved an 
objed of the utmoft importance to both armies. 
The Rhaetian ufurper, after receiving a total de- 
feat and a dangerous wound, retired into Milan. 
The fiege of that great city was immediately 
formed ; the walls were battered with every engine 

m 

(j) Pons Aurepli, thirteen jnilt • from ScrgMno, aid thirty- two 
from Milan. See Cluver, Italia Antiq. torn, i . p. 445* Near thia 
place, in the year 1703, the ordinate battle of Caflano was fought 
between the French and Auftrian*. The excellent relation of the 
Chevalier de Folaid, who wan prefent, gives a very diftin£Ufltp«( 
the ground. See Pol) be de Fo)ard, torn. 3. p. 223^*4-8* 
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in ufe among the ancients • and Aureolus, doubt- 
ful of bis internal ftrength, and hopelefs of foreign 
fucoours, already anticipated the fatal confequen- 
ces of unfuccefsfui rebellion. 

His laft refource was an attempt to feduce the 
loyalty of the befiegera. He fcattered libels 
through their camp, inviting the troops to defert 
an unworthy matter, who facrificed the public 
happinefe to his luxury, and the lives of his moll 
valuable fubje&s to the flighted fufpicions. The 
arts of Aureolus diffufed fears and difcontent 
among the principal officers of his rival. A cpn- 
fpiracy was formed by Heraclianus the Praetorian 
Praefeft, by Marcian a general of rank and repu- 
tation, and by Cecrops, who commanded a nu- 
merous body of Dalmatian guards. The death of 
Xjellieous was refolved, and notwithftanding their 
defire of firft terminating the liege of Milan, the 
extreme danger which accompanied every mo- 
ment's delay, obliged them to haften the execution 
of their daring purpofe. At a late hour of the 
night, but while the emperor dill protracted the 
pleafures of the table, an alarm was fuddenly 

E - ven, that Aureolus, at the head of all his forces, 
id made a defperate fally from the town ; Gallie- 
nua, who was never deficient in perfonal bravery,^ 
farted from his filken couch, and, without allow- 
ing himfelf time either to put on his armour, or 
to aflemble his guards, he mounted on horfeback, 
and rode full fpeed towards the fuppofed place of 
the attack. Encompafled by his declared or con- 
cealed enemies, he foon, amidft the nodturnal tu- 
mult, received a mortal dart from an uncertain 
hand. Before he expired, a patriotic fentimentA.D.168. 
rifing in the mind of Gallienus, induced him to March »o. 
name a defending fucceflbr, and it was his laft re- ^mlnut. 
queft, that the imperial ornaments fhould be de- 
bvered to Claudius, who then commanded a de- 
tached army in the neighbourhood of Pavia. The 
B a report 
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report at lcaft was diligently propagated, and the 
order cheerfully obeyed by the confpirators, who 
had already agreed to place Claudius on the throne. 
On the firft news of the emperor's death, the 
troops expreffed fome fufpicion and refentment, 
till the one was removed and the other afluaged by 
a donative of twenty pieces of gold to each fol- 
dier. They then ratified the eledtion, and ac- 
knowledged the merit of their new (bvereigh (2). 
Charaaer The obfcurity which covered the origin of 
tion of V the Claudius, though it was afterwards embellifhed by 
emperor fome flattering fictions (3), fufficiently betrays the 
ciaudiut. meannefs of his birth. We can only difeover that 
he was a native of one of the provinces bordering 
on the Danube • that his youth was fpent in arms, 
and that his modeft valour attracted the favour and 
confidence of Decius. The fenate and people al- 
ready confidered him as an excellent officer, equal 
to the mod important trufts ; and cenfured the in- 
attention of Valerian, who fuffered him to remain 
in the fubordinate ftation of a tribune. But it was 
not long before that emperor diftinguifhed the me- 
rit of Claudius, by declaring him general in chief 
of the Iliyrian frontier, with the command of all 
the troops in Thrace, Maefia, Dacia, Pannonia, 
and Dalmatia, the appointments of the praefed of 
Egypt, the eftablifhment of the proconful of 
Africa, and the fure profpedt of the confulftiip. 
By his vidories over the Goths, he deferved from 
the fenate the honour of a ftatue, and excited the 
jealous apprehenfions of Gallienus. It was im- 

poflible 

(a) On the death of Gajlienut, fee Trebelliua Pollio in Hift. 

Auguft. p. 181. Zofimus, 1. i. p. 37. Zonaras, I. xii. p. 634. 

Eutropius, ix. 11. Aureliut Victor in Epitora. ViAor in Caefar* 

I have compared and blended them all, but have chiefly followed 

. Aurelius Vi&or, who feerat to have had the bcft memoin. 

(3) Some fuppofed him oddly enough to be a baftard of the> 
younger Gordian. Others took advantage of the province of Dar- 
dania, to deduce bit origin from Dardaaus, and the ancient king* 
•f Troy. 
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poffiWe that a foldier could efteetn fo diflblute a 
fbvereign, nor is it cafy to conceal a juft contempt. 
Some unguarded expreflkms which dropt from 
Claudius, were officioufly tranfmitted to the royal 
ear. The emperor's anfwer to an officer of confi- 
dence, defcribes in very lively colours his own cha- 
racter and that of the times. " There is not any 
" thing capable of giving me more ferious concern, 
" than the intelligence contained in your laft dif- 
" patch (4) ; that fome malicious tuggeftions have 
u indifpofed cowards us the mind of our friend and 
" parent Claudius. As you regard your allegiance, 
" ufe every means to appeafe his refentment, but 
". condudk your negociation with fecrecy ; let it not 
u reach the knowledge of the Dacian troops ; they 
" are already provoked, and it might inflame their 
" fiiry. I myfeif have fent him fome prefents : be 
" it your care that he accept them with pleafure. 
44 Above all, let him not fufpeft that I am made 
u acquainted with his imprudence. The fear of 
" my anger might urge him to defperate coun- 
" feU (5)." The prefents which accompanied this 
humble epiftle, in which the monarch Solicited a 
reconciliation with his difcontented fubjed, confid- 
ed of a confiderable fum of money, a fplendid 
wardrobe, and a valuable fervice of filver and gold 
plate. By fuch arts Gallienus fattened the indig- 
nation, and difpelled the fears of his Illy rian gene- 
ral 5 and during the remainder of that reign, the 
formidable fword of Claudius was always drawn in 
the caufeof a matter whom he defpifed. .At laft, 
indeed, he received from theconfpirators the bloody 
purple of Gallienus : but he had been abfent from 

their 

(4) HeterU* a periodical and official difpatch which the Etrt- 
perors received from the frumtnturii or agents difperfed through 
the provinces. Of thefc we may fpeak hereafter. 

(£) Htft. Aognft. p. 10S. Gallienus defcribes the plate, veff- 
ments, &c. like a man, who loved and undcrftood thofe fplendid 
trifles. 
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their camps and councils; and however he might 
applaud the deed, we may candidly prefume that 
he was innocent of the knowledge of it (6) When 
Claudius afcended the throne, he was about fifty* 
four years of age. 
Death of The fiege of Milan was ftill continued, and Au-* 
Aureoiiu. fed ] u8 foon difeovered, that the fuceefs of his arti- 
fices had only raifed up a more determined adver- 
fary. He attempted to negotiate with Claudius a 
treaty of alliance and partition. •* Tell him," re- 
plied the intrepid emperor, " that fuch propofals 
" fhould have been made to Gallienus ; be, per- 
u haps, might have liftened to them with patience, 
" end accepted a colleague as defpicable as him- 
" felf (?) " This ftera refufal, and a laft unfuc- 
defsful effort, obliged Aureolus to yield the city 
and himfelf to the difcretion of the conqueror. 
The judgment of the army pronounced him wor- 
thy of death, and Claudius, after a feeble refin- 
ance, consented to tltt execution of the fenteftce. 
Nor was the zeal df the fenate Idft ardent in the 
caufe of their ne# fovereign. Th*y ratified, per- 
haps with a fincere traAfjkttt bf fceAl, the eleftioh 
of Claudius; and a* his predeceflbr had (hewn 
himfelf the perfonal enemy of their oitier, they 
exercifed under the name of juftice a Severe re- 
venge againft his friends and family. The fenate 
was permitted to diieharg* the ungrateful office of 
puniftunent, and the emperor referred for himfelf 
the pleafure and merit of obtaining by his inter* 
eedion a general a& of indemnity (8). 

r •- Such 

(6) Julian (Orat. i. p. 6.) affirms that Claudius acquired the 
empire in ajuft and even holy manner. But we may diftruft the 
partiality of a kin fman.. 

(7) Hift. Auguft. p. »o$. There are fome trifling differences 
concerning the cirtumfantcs of the laft defeat and death of Au- 
reolus. 

(8) Aurelius Viftor in Gall fen. The pedpte loudly prayed for 
the damnation of Gaifienus. The ienate decreed that hu relations 

and 
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Such oftentatious clemency difcovers lefs of the clemency 
real character of Claudius, than a trifling circum-*? cUu" 
(lance in which he feems to have obeyed the diodiu*. 
tates of his heait. The frequent rebellions of the 
provinces had involved almoft every perfon in the 
guilt of treafen, almoft every eftate in the cafe of 
confifcation ; and Gallienus often difplayed his- li* 
berality, by distributing among his officers the pro- 
perty of his fubje&s. On the acceffion of Clau- 
dius, an old woman threw herfelf at his feet, and 
complained that a general of the late emperor had 
obtained an arbitrary grant of her patrimony. 
This general was Claudius himfelf, who had not 
entirely efcaped the contagion of the times. The 
emperor bluflied at the reproach, but deferved the 
confidence which (he had repofed in his equity* 
The confelfion of his fault was accompanied with 
immediate and ample reftitufiom (9) 

In the arduous f aft. which Claudius had under- h* under- 
taken, of reftoring fbe empire to its ancient fplen- **£**•)£ 
dor, it was firft n*ceflary to revive among his ^J"J£ 
troops a fenfe of order and obedience. With the army. 
authority of a veteran commander, he reprefented 
to them, that the relaxation of difcipline had in- 
troduced a long, train of diibrcters, the effects of 
which were at length experienced by the foldiers 
themfelves; that a people ruiped by oppreffion, 
and indolent from defpair, could no longer fupply 
a numerous army with the means of luxury, qr 
even of fubfiftence ; that the danger of each indi- 
vidual had increafed with the defpotifm of the mi- 
litary order, fince princes who tremble on the 
throne, will guaxd their fafety by the inftant facri- 
fice of every obnoxious fubjett. The emperor ex- 
patiated on the mifchiefs .of a lawlefs caprice which 

the 

and female (hou)dbc thrown down headlong from the Gemonian 
fairs. Ad obnoxious officer of the revenue had hie eyes torn out 
whilft under examination. 
(9) Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 137, 
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the foldiers could only gratify at the expence of 
their own blood; as their feditious elections had (6 
frequently been followed by civil wars, which con- 
fumed the flower of the legions either in the field 
of battle or in the cruel abufe of yi&ory. He 
painted in the moil lively colours the exhaufted 
ftate of the treafury, the defolation of the provin- 
ces, the difgrace of the Roman name, and the in* 
folent triumph of rapacious barbarians. It was 
againft thofe barbarians, He declared, that he in- 
tended to point the firft effort of their arms. Te- 
tricus might reign for a while over the Weft, and 
even Zenobia might preferve the dominion of the 
Eaft (10). Thefc ufurpers were his perfonal ad- 
verfaries; nor could he think of indulging any 
private refentment till he had faved an empire, 
whofe impending ruin would, ynlefs it was timely 
prevented, crufti both the army and the people. 
A.D.*6 9 . The various nations of Germany and Sarmatia, 
J^^who fought under the Gothic ftandard, had al- 
empirc. ready colledted an armament more formidable than 
any which had yet iflued from the Euxine. On 
the banks of the Niefter, one of the great rivers 
that difcharge themfelves into that fea, they con- 
ftrufted a fleet of two thoufand, or even of fix 
thoufand veflels (i r) j numbers which, however in- 
credible they may feem, would have been infuffici* 
ent to tranfport their pretended army of three hun- 
dred and twenty thoufand barbarians. Whatever 
might be the real ftrength of the Goths, the vigour 
and fuccefsof the expedition were not adequate to 
the greatnefs of the preparations. In their paflage 
through the Bofphorus, the unfkilful pilots were 

overpowered 

(to) Zonaras on this occafion mentions PoAhumus } but the re* 
gifters of the fenate (Hi ft. Auguft. p. »03») prove that Tetricua 
was already emperor of thewtftem provinces. 

(11) The Auguftan Hiftory mentions the fmaller, Zonaras the 
larger, numbers the lively fancy of Montefquieu induced him ta 
prefer the latter* 
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overpowered by the violence of the current ; and 
while the multitude of their (hips were crowded in 
a narrow channel, many were dafhed againft each 
other* or againft the (bore. The barbarians made 
defcents on various coafts both of Europe and 
Alia ; but the open country was already plundered, 
and they were repulfed with (hame and lofs from 
feveral of the fortified cities. A fpirit of difcou- 
ragement and divifion arofe in the fleet, and fome 
of their chiefs failed away towards the iflands of 
Crete and Cyprus ; but the main body purfuing a 
more fteady courfe, anchored at length near the 
foot of mount Athos, and aflaulted the city of' 
Theflalonica, the wealthy capital of all the Mace- 
donian provinces. Their attacks, in which they 
difplayed a fierce but artlefs bravery, were foon in- 
terrupted by the rapid approach of Claudius, has- 
tening to a (bene of adion that deferved the prefence 
of a warlike prince at the head of the remaining 
powers #f the empire. Impatient for battle, the 
Goths immediately broke up their camp, relin- 
quished the fiege of Theflalonica, left their navy 
at the foot of mount Athos, traverfed the hills of 
Macedonia, and prefled forwards to engage the 
laft defence of Italy. 

We ftill pofleds an original letter addrefled byDi(W$ 
Claudius to the fenate and people on thismemora-*Jjj? f ^. ra * 
ble occafion. u Confcript fathers," fays the em-Claudius 
peror, "know that three hundred and twenty 
44 thoufand Goths have invaded the Roman terri- 
44 tory. If I vanquifh them, your gratitude will 
44 reward my fervices. Should I fall, remember 
44 that I am the fucceflbr of Gal lien us. The whole 
44 republick is fatigued and exhaufted. We (hall 
44 fight after Valerian, after Ingenuus, Regillianus, 
44 Lolliaenus, Pofthumus, Celfus, and a thoufand 
44 others, whom a iuft contempt for Gallienus pro- 
44 voked into rebellion. We are in want of darts, 
44 of fpears, and of (hiclds. The ftrength of the 

44 empire 
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u empire, Gaul, and Spain, arc ufurped by Te- 
" tricus, and we blufh to acknowledge that the 
" archers of the Eaft ferve under the banners of 
" Zenobia. Whatever we (hall perform, will be 
u fufficiently great (12)." The melancholy firm- 
nefs of this epiftle, announces a hero caxelefs of 
his fate, confeious of his danger, but dill deriving 
a well grounded hope from the resources of his 
. own mind. 

i^SlT The cve!lt forpafled his own expeaations and 
Gotht. thofe of the world. By the mod fignal vidtories 
he delivered the empire from this hod of barba- 
rians, and was diftinguiftied by pofterity under the 
glorious appellation of the Gothic Claudius. The 
imperfedt hiftorians of an irregular war (13), do 
not enable us to defcribe the order and circunv- 
ftances of his exploits ; b\lt % if we could be in- 
dulged in the allufion, we might distribute into 
three a&s this memorable tragedy. I. The decifive 
battle was fought near Naiffus, a city of Dardania. 
The legions at firft gave way, opprefled by num- 
bers, and difmayed by misfortunes. Their ruin 
was inevitable, had not the abilities of their env- 
peror prepared a ieafonable relief. A large de- 
tachment rifing out of the fecret and difficult paf- 
fes of the mountains, which, by his order they had 
occupied, fuddenly aflailed the rear of the victo- 
rious Goths. The favourable inftant was im- 
proved by the attivity of Claudius. He revived 
the courage of his troops, reftored cheir ranks, and 
preffed the barbarians on every fide. Fifty thou- 
sand men are reported to have been flaiu in the 
battle of NaiiTus. Several large bodies of bar- 
barians* covering their retreat with> moveable 
fortification of waggons* retired, or rather tfcaped, 

from 

(12) Trtbell. Poilio in Hift. Augtift. p. 204. 

(13) Hid. Auguft. in Claud. Aurclian, et Ptoh. Zofimus, 1. i, 
p. 38—4.1. Zontrat, ], xii. p. 63** AorteL Viltor in Epitom. 
Vi&or Jufttor in Caefar, Eutrop. ix. 11. Eufeb. inChron. 
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from the field of (laughter. IL We may prefume 
that fome infurmountable difficulty, the fatigue, 
perhaps, or the difobedience of the conquerors, 
prevented Claudius from completing in one day the 
definition of the Gotta. The war was diffufed 
over the provinces of Maefia, Thrace, and Mace- 
donia, and its operations drawn out into a variety 
of marches, furprizes, and tumultuary engage* 
ments, as wel by fea as by land. When the Ro- 
mans fuffered any loft, it was commonly occafioned 
by their own cowardice or rafhnefs ; but the fu- 
perior talents of the emperor, his perfedt know* 
ledge of the country, and his judicious choice of 
meafure9 as well as officers, allured on mod occa- 
sions the fuccefs of his arms. The immenfe booty, 
the fruit of fo many vidtories, confided for the 
greater part of cattle and (laves. A feleft body 
of the Gothic youth was received among the im- 
perial troops ; the remainder was fold into fervi- 
tude ; and fo confiderable Was the number of fe- 
male captives, that every foldier obtained to his 
{hare two or three women. A cirenmftance from 
which we may conclude, that the invaders enter- 
tained (btnedefignsof fettlement as well as of plun- 
der ; fince even m a naval expedition they were 
accompanied by their families. III. The lofs of 
their fleet, which was either taken or funk, had in- 
tercepted the retreat of the Goths. A vaft circle 
of Roman pofts diftributed with (kill, fupported 
with firmnefs, and gradually clofing towards a - 
common center, forced the barbarians into the 
moft inacceffible parts of mount Haemus, where 
they found a fafe refuge, but a very fcanty fub- 
fiftence. During the courfe of a rigorous winter, 
in which they were befieged by the emperor's 
troops, famine and peftilence, defertion and the 
fword, continually diminiftied the imprifoned mul- 
titude. On the return of fpring, nothing appear- A.D. 170. 
ed in arms except a hardy and defperate .band, 

the 
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the remnant of that mighty hod which had em- 
barked at the mouth of the Niefter. 
rk'h^f The peftilence which fwept away fuch numbers 
th/cmper- *" the barbarians* at length proved fatal to their 
or, who re- conquer or. After a lhort but glorious reign of 
AwtiiM* two y eirs > Claudius expired at Sirmium, amidft 
for his fuc- the tears and acclamations of his fubje&s. In his 
ceflbir. Jaft illnefe, he convened the principal officers of the 
flate and army, and in their prefence recommend- 
ed Aurelian, one of his generals, as the mod: de- 
serving of -the throne, and the belt qualified to ex- 
ecute the great defign which he himfelf had been 
permitted only to undertake. The virtues of 
Claudius, his valour, affability (14), juftice, and 
temperance, his love of fame and of his country, 
place him in that fliort lift of emperors who added 
luftre to the Roman purple. Thofe virtues, how- 
ever, were celebrated with peculiar zeal and com- 
placency by the courtly writers of the age of C011- 
ftantine, who was the great grandfon of Crifpus, 
the elder brother of Claudius. The voice of flat* 
tery was foon taught to repeat, that the gods, 
who fo haftily had fnatched Claudius from the 
earth, rewarded his merit and piety by the per- 
petual eftablifhment of the empire in his fa- 
mily (15). 
The at- Notwithftanding thefe oracles, the greatnefs of 
tempt and fa Flavian family (a name which it had pleafed 
Quimiiiiw. them to aflume) was deferred above twenty years, 
and the elevation of Claudius occafioned the im- 
mediate ruin of his brother Qyintilius, who pof- 
feffed not fufiicient moderation or courage to 

defcend 

(14.) According to Zonaras (1. xii. p. 638.) Claudius, before 
hit death, inverted him with the purple j but this lingular faft is 
rather contradicted than confirmed by other writers. 

(15) See the life of Claudius by Pollio, and the orations of Ma- 
mertinus, Eumenius and Julian. See likewife the Carfare o/ Ju~ 
]ian, p. 313. In Julian u was not adulation, but fupcrftition ami 
vanity. 
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defcend into the private ftation to which the pa- 
triotism of the late emperor had condemned him. 
Without delay or reflection, he aflumed the pur- 
ple at Aquileia, where he commanded a consider- 
able force ; and though his reign laded only feven- 
teen days, he had time to obtain the fanftion of the 
fenate, and to experience a mutiny of the troops. 
As foon as he was informed that the great army 
ef the Danube had inverted the well known valour 
of Aurelian with imperial power, he funk under 
the fame and merit of his rival ; and ordering his 
veins to be opened, prudently withdrew himfelf April, 
from the unequal conteft (i 6), 

The general defign of this work will not per- origin and 
rait us minutely to relate the actions of every em- ferric* of 
peror nfter he afcended the throne, much left to Aurdtaft * 
deduce the various fortunes of his private life. 
We (hall only obfcrve, that the father of Aure- 
lian was a pea&nt of the territory of Sirmium, 
who occupied a fmall farm, the property of Au- 
relius, a rich fenator. His warlike ion inlifted in 
the troops as a common foldier, fucceffively rofe 
to the rank of a centurion, a tribune, the praefeft 
of a legion, the infpe&or of the camp, the gene- 
ral, or as it was then called, the duke of a fron- 
tier; and at length, during the Gothic war, 
exercifed the important office of commander in 
chief of the cavalry. In every ftation he diftin- 
guifhed himfelf by matchlefs valour (17), rigid 
difcipline, and fuccefsful condudt. He was in* 

veiled 

(i<) Zofimos, L i. p. *,a . Pollio (Hifh Auguft. p, 107.) al<* 
lows him virtues, tad fays, chat like Pertinax he was killed by 
licentious Ibldiers. According to Dexippus he died of a dif- 
eafe. 

(17) TbeocUus (as quoted in the Auguft an Hiftory, p. an.) 
affirms, that in one day he kiHed, with his own hand, forty- eight 
Sartnatians, and in feveral fubfequent engagements nine hundred 
and fifty. This heroic valour was admired by the foldiers, and 
celebrated in their rude fongs, the burden of which was mile, mUU,' 
mtiktccidk* 
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vefted with the confulfhip by the emperor Vale- 
rian, who ftyles him, in the pompous language of 
that age, the deliverer of Ulyricum, the reftorer 
of Gaul, and the rival of the Scipios. At the re- 
commendation of Valerian, a fcnator of the high- 
eft rank and merit, Ulpius Crinitus, whofe blood 
was derived from the fame fource as that of Tra- 
jan, adopted the Pannoman peafant, gave him his 
daughter in marriage, and relieved with his ample 
fortune the honourable poverty which Aurelian 
had prefer ved inviolate (18). 
i^ftM 9 ^ ** e re 'S n °f Aurelian lafted only four years 
ieigiL 8 U and about nine months ; but every inftant of that 
(hort period was filled by fome memorable at- 
chievement. He put an end to the Gothic war, 
chaftifedthe Germans who invaded Italy, reco- 
yered Gaul, Spain, and Britain out of the hands 
of Tetricus, and deftroyed the proud monarchy 
which Zenobia bad eredted in the Eaft, on the 
ruins of the affii&ed empire. 
His fcyere It was the rigid attention of Aurelian, even 
*ifcipiin«. tQ t j ie m inuteft articles of difcipline, which be- 
ftowed fuch uninterrupted fuccefs on his arms. 
His military regulations arc contained in a very 
concife epiftle to one of his inferior officers, who 
is commanded to enforce them, as he withes to 
become a tribune, or as he is dcfirous to live. 
Gaming, drinking, and the arts of divination, 
were feverely prohibited. Aurelian expected that 
his foldiers (hould be modeft, frugal, and la* 
borious ; that their armour (hould be conftantly 
kept bright, their weapons fliarp, their cloathing 
and horfes ready for immediate fervice • that they 
(hould live in their quarters with chaftity and 

fobriety, 

(iff) Acholius (ap. Hift. Auguft. p. 213.) defcribes the cere- 
mony of the adoption, as it was performed at Byzantium, in the 
prefencc of the emperor and his great officers* 
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fobriety, without damaging the corn fields, with- 
out dealing even a (heep, a fowl, or a bunch of 
grapes, without exa&ing from their landlords ei- 
ther fait, or oil, or wood, c * The publick allow- 
u ance," continues the emperor, u is fufficient 
" for their fupport ; their wealth (houid be col- 
u le&ed from the fpoil of the enemy, not from 
" the tears of the provincials (19)." A (ingle 
instance will ferve to difplay the rigour, and even 
cruelty, of Aurelian. One of the foldiers had fe- 
duced the wife of his hoft The guilty wretch 
was fafiened to two trees forcibly drawn towards 
each other, and his limbs torn afunder by their 
fudden Reparation. A few fuch examples impreff- 
ed a (atutary condensation. The punifhment6 of 
Aufieltaa were terrible 5 but he Jiad feldom occa- 
sion to puiiifh more than once the (ame offence. 
His own condud gave a fanftion to his laws, 
and the feditious. legions dreaded a chief who 
had learned to obey, and who was worthy to 
command. 

The death of Claudius had revived the faint- He con- 
ing fpirit of the Goths. The troops which guard- duc!e8 a . 
ed the pafes of mount Haemus, and the banks of a^ootf*!? 
the Danube, had been drawn away by the appre- 
hension of a civil war ; and it feems probable that 
the remaining body of the Gothic and Vandalic 
tribes embraced the favourable opportunity, a- 
bondoned their (ettlements of the Ukraine, tra- 
veled the rivers, and fwelled with new multitudes 
the destroying hoft of their countrymen. Their 
united numbers were at length encountered by 

Aurelian, 



(19) Hift. Auguft. p. 111. This Jacoaic . eptJUe is truly the 
work pf a fpJdjer | it abounds with military phraies and words, 
fame of which cannot be underftood without difficulty. Ferrawunta 
fpmuUa is well explained by SaUnsfw*, The former of toe words 
means all weapons of offence, and is contra tied with 4rmu, dcfen- 
slve armour. The latter ugnifies keen and well fliarpened. 
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'Aurelian, and the bloody and doubtful conflict 
ended only with the approach of night (20). 
Exhaufted by fo many calamities which, .they had 
mutually endured and infli&ed during a twenty 
years war, the Goths and the Romans confented 
to a lading and beneficial treaty. It was earneftly 
folicited by the barbarians, and cheerfully ratified 
by the legions, to whofe fuffrage the prudence of 
Aureliah referred the decifion of that important 
queftion. The Gothic nation engaged to fupply 
the armies of Rome with a body of two thou- 
fand auxiliaries, confiding entirely of cavalry, 
and flipulated in return an undircurbed retreat, 
with a regular market as far as the Danube, pro- 
vided by the emperor's care, but at their own ex- 
pence. The treaty was obferved wWi fuch reli- 
gious fidelity, that when a party«*of five hundred 
men (haggled from the camp In quefl of plunder, 
the king or general of the barbarians commanded 
that the guilty leader fhould be apprehended and 
fhot to death with darts, as a vidtim devoted to 
the fandtity of their engagements. It is, however, 

• not unlikely* that the precaution of Aurelian, who 
had exalted as hofbages the fons and daughters of 
the Gothic chiefs, contributed fomething to this 
pacific temper. The youths he trained in the ex- 
ercife of arms, and near his own perfon • to the 
damfels he gave a liberal and Roman education, 
and by bellowing them in marriage on fome of his 
principal officers, gradually introduced between 
the two nations, the clofcft and mod endearing 
connexions (21). 

But 



(so) Zofim. 1. i. p. 45. 

(11) Dexippos (ap. Excerpts Legat. p. is.) relates the whole 
transition under the name of Vandals. Aurelian married one ©F 
the Gothic ladies to his genera! Bonofos, whowas able to drink witk 
the Goths and discover their fccrcts* Hift* AnguJL p. 247. 
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But the moft important condition of peace was «*l*efigjj« 
underftood rather than exprefled in the treaty. p^vhKeof 
Aurelian withdrew the Roman forces from Dacia, D; 
and tacitly relinquifhed that great province to the 
Goths and Vandals (22)'. His manly judgment 
convinced him of the folid advantages, and taught 
him to defpife the Teeming di (grace of thus con- 
tracting the ffontiersof the monarchy. The Dacian 
fubjedbs removed from thofe diftant pofleffions 
which they were unable to cultivate or defend, ad- 
ded ftrength and populoufnefs to the ibuthern fide 
of the Danube. A fertile territory, which the re- 
petition of barbarous inroads had changed into a 
defer*, was yielded to their induftry, and a new 
province of Dacia ftill preferved the memory of 
Trajan's conquefts. The old country of that name 
detained, however, a confiderable number of its 
inhabitants who dreaded exile more than a Gothic 
mafter (23). Thcfe degenerate Romans continued 
to ferve.the empire, whofe allegiance they had re- 
nounced by introducing among their conquerors the 
firft notions of agriculture, the ufeful arts, and the 
conveniences of civilifed life. An intercourfe of 
commerce and language was gradually eftablilhed 
between the oppoute banks of the Danube ; and 
after Dacia became an independent ftate, it often 
proved the firmeft barrier of the empire againft the 
invafions of the lavages of the north. A fenfe of 
intereft attached thefe more fettled barbarians to 
the alliance of Rome, and a permanent intereft ve- 
ry frequendy ripens into fincere and ufeful friend- 
ship. This various colony which filled the ancient 
province, and was infenfibly blended into one great 
Vol. II. C people, 

{**) Hift. Aoguft. p. in* Eutrop* ix. 15* Sextus Rufiit, c. 9. 
jLa&antius de tnorcibus Pcrfccutorum, c. 9. 

(*3) The Walachians ftill prefer ve many traces of the Latin lan- 
guage, and have boafted in every age of the Roman delcent. They 
are furrounded by, but not mixed with, the barbarians. See a 
Memoire of M. Danville, on ancient Dacia, in the Academy of 
InXcriptions, torn. xxx. 
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people, ftill acknowledged the fuperior renown and 
authority of the Gothic tribe, and claimed the fan- 
cied honour of a Scandinavian origin. At the fame 
time the lucky though accidental refemblance of the 
name of Getse, infufed among the credulous Goths, 
a vain perfuafion, that in a remote age, their own 
anceflors, already feated in the Dacian provinces, had 
received the inftrudions of Zamolxis, and checked 
the victorious arms of Sefaftris and Darius (24). 
ThcAic- While the vigorous and moderate oonduft of 
mannic Aurelian rcftored the Ulyrian frontier, the nation 
war# of the AJemanni (25) violated the conditions of 
peace, which either Gallienus had purchafed, or 
Claudius had impofed, and inflamed by their im- 
patient youth, fuddenly flew to arms. Forty thou- 
sand horfe appeared in the field (26), and the 
numbers of the infantry doubled thofe of the ca- 
valry (27). The firft objedts of their avarice were 
a few cities of the Rhaetian frontier * but their 
hopes (bon rifing with fuccefs, the rapid march of 
the Alemanni traced a line of devastation from the 
Danube to the Po (28). 
A.D. 270. The emperor was almoft at the fame time in- 
September.f ofme( i Q f ^ i rrU ption, and of the retreat, of the 
barbarians. Colleding an a&ive body of troops, 
he marched with fileace and celerity along the 
(kirts of the Hercynian foreft ; and the Alemanni, 

laden 

(14.) See the firft chapter of Jornandes. The Vandals however 
(e. 2t.) maintained a Alert independence between the rivers Marifia 
and Criflia (Maros and Kescs) which fell into the Tcifs. 

(45J Dcxippus, p. 7 — ii. Zofimus, 1. i. p. 43. Vopifcus in 
Aurelian in Hift. A,ugaft. However thefe hiflorians differ in names 
{Alemanni, Juthu»gi> and Marcomaam) it is evident that they 
mean the fame people, and the lame war, but it requires forae care 
to conciliate and explain them. 

(26) Cantoclarus, with his ufual accuracy, chufes to translate 
three hundred tfcptfand i bit-verfioo it equally repugnant to fenfe 
and to grammar. 

(27) We may remark, a* aa iwftaoceof bad tafte, that Dexrp- 
pus applies to the light istantry of the Alemanai the technical 
terms proper only to the Grecian FoalaoK. 

(aS) In Dexippiu we at prefeat read Rhodauus, M» de Valow 
very judicioufly alters the word to Er id an us* 
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laden with the fpoils of Italy, arrived at the Da* 
nube, without iufpedting, that on the oppofite 
bank, and in an advantageous poft, a Roman army 
lay concealed and prepared to intercept their re- 
turn. Aurelian indulged the fatal fecurity of the 
barbarians, and permitted about half their forces 
to pafe the river without precaution. Their fitua- 
tioo and aftoniftiment gave him an eafy viftory ; 
his ikilful conduti improved the advantage. Dif- 
pofing the legions in a femicircular form, he ad- 
vanced the two horns of the crefcept acrofs the Da- 
nube, and wheeling them on a fudden towards the 
centre, inciofed the rear of the German hoft. The 
difmayed barbarians, on whatfbever fide they call 
their eyes, beheld with defpair, a wafted country, 
a deep and rapid ftream, a victorious and implaca- 
ble enemy. 

Reduced to dais diftrefled condition, the Ale- 
manni no longer difiiained to fue for peace. Aurer 
lian received their ambafladors at the head of his 
camp, and with every circumftance of martial pomp 
that could difplay the greatnefe and difciphne of 
Rome. The legions ftood to their arms in well 
ordered ranks and awful filence. The principal 
commanders, diftinguifhed by the enfigns of their 
rank, appeared on horfeback on either fide of the 
imperial throne. Behind the throne, the confe- 
crated images of the emperor and his predecefTors 
(39), the golden eagles, and the various titles of 
the legions, engraved in letters of gold, were ex- 
alted m the air on lofty pikes covered with filver. 
When Aurelian ailiuned his feat, his manly grace 
and majeftic figure (30) taught the barbarians to 
revere the perfon as well as the purple of their 

C z conqueror. 

(49) The emperor Claudius was certainly of the number; but 
we arc ignorant how far this mark of refpect was extended j if to 
Cariar and Auguftus, it muft have produced a yery awful fpecla- 
cle i a long line of the matters of the world* 

(30) Vopi&us in Hift. Auguft. p. ajo, 
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conqueror. The ambafladors fell proftrate on the 
ground in filence. They were commanded to rife, 
and permitted to (peak. By the affiftance of in- 
terpreters they extenuated their perfidy, magnified 
their exploits, expatiated on the viciflitudes of for- 
tune and the advantages of peace, and, with an 
ill-timed confidence, demanded a large fubfidy, as 
the price of the alliance which they offered to 
the Romans. The anfwer of the emperor was 
, ftern and imperious. He treated their offer with 
contempt, and their demand with indignation, re- 
proached the barbarians, that they were as ignorant 
of the arts of war as of the laws of peace, and fi- 
nally difmifled them with the choice only of fub- 
mitting to his unconditioned mercy, or waiting 
the utmoft feverity of his refentment (3 1 ). Aure- 
lian had refigned a diftant province to the Goths ; 
but it was dangerous to truft or to pardon thefe 
perfidious barbarians, whofe formidable power kept 
Italy itfelf in perpetual alarms. 
The Ale- Immediately after this conference, it ihould feem 
manni in- th at fome unexpected emergency required the em- 
** c ta y ' peror's prefence in Pannonia. He devolved on his 
lieutenants the care of finifhing the deftruftion of 
the Alemanni, either by the fword, or by the furer 
operation of famine. But an adVive defpair has 
often triumphed over the indolent aflurance of fuc- 
cefs. The barbarians finding it impoffible to tra- 
verfe the Danube and the Roman camp, broke 
through the pofts in their rear, which were more 
feebly or lefs carefully guarded ; and with incredi- 
ble diligence, but by a different road, returned to- 
wards the mountains of Italy (32). Aurelian, who 
confidered the war as totally extinguifhed, receiv- 
ed the mortifying intelligence of the efcape of the 
Alemanni, and of the ravage which they already 
committed in the territory of Milan. The legions 

were 

(31) Dexippus gives them a fubtle and prolix oration, worthy of 
s% Grecian Sophift. (3*) Hi ft. Auguft. p. 115. 
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were commanded to follow with as much expedi- 
tion as thofe heavy bodies ivere capable of exerting, 
the rapid flight of an enemy, whofe infantry and 
cavalry moved with almoft equal fwiftnefe. A few 
days afterwards the emperor himfelf marched to the 
relief of Italy, at the head of a chofcn body of auxi- 
liaries (among whom were the hoftages and cavalry 
of the Vandals), and of all the Praetorian guards 
who had ferved in the wars on the Danube (33). 

As the light troops of the Alemanni had fpread and are at 
themfelves from the Alps to the Apennine, the in- 1*& v ™»- 
ceflant vigilance of Aurelian and his officers was XureHau y 
exercifed in the difcovery, the attack, and the pur- 
suit of their numerous detachments. Notwithftand- 
ing this defultory war, three confiderable battles are 
mentioned, in which the principal force of both ar- 
mies was obftinately encaged (34). The fuccefe was 
various. In the firft, fought near Placentia, the 
Romans received fo fevere a blow, that, according 
to the expreflion of a writer extremely partial to 
Aurelian, the immediate di Ablution of the empire 
was apprehended ($5). The crafty barbarians, who 
had lined the woods, fuddenly attacked the legions 
in the dufk of the evening, and, as it is moft pro* 
bable, after the fatigue and diforder of a long march. 
The fury of their charge was irrefiftible ; but at 
length, after a dreadful (laughter, the patient firm- 
nefe of the emperor rallied his troops, and reftored, 
in fome degree, the honour of his arms. The fe- 
cond battle was fought near Fano in Umbria ; on 
the fpot which, five hundred years before, had been 
fatal to the brother of Hannibal (36). Thus far the 
fuccefeful Germans had advanced along the Mm\- 
lian and Flaminian way, with a defign of tacking 

the 

(33) Dexipput, p. ii. 

(34) Vi&or Junior, in Aurelian* 

(35) Vopifcus in Hift. Auguft. p. xi6. 

(36) The little river or rather torrent of Metaurus, near Fano, 
has been immortalized, by finding fuch an hiftorian as Livy, and 
fuch a poet as Horace. 
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the defencelefs miftrefsof the world. But Aurelian, 
who, watchful for the (afety of Rome, ftill hung 
on their rear, found in this place the decifive mo- 
ment, of giving them a total and irretrievable de- 
feat (37). The flying remnant of their hoft was 
exterminated in a third and laft battle near Pavia ; 
and Italy was delivered from the inroads of the 
Alemanni. 
Superftiti- Fear has been the original parent of fuperftition, 

mrictT anc * €Ver y new ca " arn 'ty urges trembling mortals to 
deprecate the wrath of their invifible enemies. 
Though the beft hope of the republic was in the 
valour and condudk of Aurelian, yet fuch was the 
pttblic conftemation, when the barbarians were 
hourly expe&ed at the gates of Rome, that, by a 
decree of the fenate, the Sibylline books were con- 
iulted. Even the emperor himfelf, from a motive 
either of religion or of policy, recommended the 
falutary meafure, chided the tardinefe of the fenate 
(38), and offered to fupply whatever expence, what- 
ever animals, whatfoever captives of any nation, the 
gods fhould require. Notwithftariding this liberal 
offer, it does not appear, that any human vi&ims 
expiated with their blood the fins of the Roman 
A.D. 171. people. The Sibylline books enjoined ceremonies 
Jan. 11. pf a ^^ harmlefs nature* proceffions of priefts 
in white robes, attended by a chorus of youths 
and virgins; luftrations of the city and adjacent 
country, and facrifices* whofe powerful influence, 
difabled the barbarians from pafling the myftic 
ground on which they had been celebrated. How- 
ever puerile in themfelves, thefe fuperftitious arts 
were fubfervient to the fuccefs of the war ; and if, 
in the decifive battle of Fano, the Alemanni fan- 
cied they faw an army of fpedlres combating on the 

fide 

(37) It is recorded by an infeription found at Peiaro. See Gru- 
ter. eclzxvi. 3. 

(38) One fhould imagine, he faid, thatyou were aflembled in a 
Cnriftian church, not in the teniple of all the gods. 
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fide of Aurelian, he received a real and effectual 
aid from this imaginary reinforcement (39). 

But whatever confidence might be placed in Fortificati- 
ideal ramparts, the experience or the paft, and the °ns ©f 
dread of the future, induced the Romans to con- Rorae * 
ftrudt fortifications of a grofler and more fubftan- 
rial kind. The fcven hills of Rome had been fur- 
rounded by the fucceflbrs of Romulus, with an 
ancient wall of more than thirteen miles (40). The 
vaft inciofure may feem difproportioned to the 
ftrength and numbers of the infant ftate. But it 
was neceflary to fecure an ample extent of paftune 
and arable land, againft the frequent and fudden 
incurfions of the tribes of Latium, the perpetual 
enemies of the republic* With the progrefs of 
Roman greatnefs, the city and its inhabitants gra- 
dually increaied, filled up the vacant fpace, pierced 
through the ufelefs walls, covered the field of Mars, 
and, on every fide, followed the public highways 
in long and beautiful fuburbs (41). The extent 
of the new walls, erected by Aurelian, and finifhed 
in the reign of Probus, was magnified by popular 
eftimation to near fifty (42) ; but is reduced by ac- 
curate meafurement to about twenty-one miles (43). 
It was a great but a melancholy labour,Jfince the de- 
fence of the capital betrayed the decline of the mo- 
narchy 

(39) Vopifcus in Hi ft. Aug. p. 115, 116, gives a long account 
of theft ceremonies, from the Regifters of the Senate. 

(40) Plm. Hill. Natur. iii. 5. To confirm our idea, we may ob- 
ferve, that for a long time Mount Czelius was a grove of oaks, and 
Mount Viminal was over-run with ofiers; that in the fourth century, 
the Aventine was a vacant and folitary retirement, that till the time 
of Auguftus, the Efquiline was an unwholefome burying ground ; 
and that the numerous inequalities, remarked by the ancients in the 
Qnirinal, fufficiently prove that it was not covered with buildings. 
Or* the fcven hills, the Capitoline and Palatine only, with the adja- 
cent vallies, were the primitive habitations df the Roman people. 
But this fubjetl would require a diflertation. 

(4.1) Expatiantia te&a multas addidere urbes, is the expreflion of 
Pliny. 

(42) Hift. Auguft. p. a*a. Both Lipfiui and Ifaac Voflftis have 
eagerly embraced this meafure. 

(43) See Nardini, Roma Antica, L i. c f 8. 
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narchy. The Romans of a more profperous age, 
who trufted to the arms of the legions the fafety 
of the frontier camps (44), were very far from en- 
tertaining a fufpicion, that it would ever become 
neceffary to fortify the feat of empire againft the 
inroads of the barbarians (45). 
Aurelian The vidtory of Claudius over the Goths, and the 
fuppreflet fuccefe of Aurelian againft the Alemanni, had al- 
ufujTpcrs. re ady reftored to the arms of Rome their ancient 
fuperiority over the barbarous nations of the North. 
To chaftife domeftic tyrants, and to reunite the 
difmembered parts of the empire, was a talk re- 
ferved for the latter of thofe warlike emperors. 
Though he was acknowledged by the fenate and 
people, the frontiers of Italy, Africa, Ulyricum, 
and Thrace, confined the limits of his reign. 
Gaul, Spain, and Britain, Egypt, Syria, and Alia 
minor, were ftill poflefled by two rebels, who 
alone, out of fo numerous a lift, had hitherto es- 
caped the dangers of their litutation ; and to com- 
plete the ignominy of Rome, thefe rival thrones 
had been ufurped by women. 
Succeffion A rapid fucceffion of monarchs had arifen and 
of Ufur- fallen in the provinces of Gaul. The rigid vir- 
Gaul!, n tues °f P°fthumus were fatal to him. After fup- 
preffing a competitor, who had aflumed the purple 
at Mentz, he refilled to gratify his troops with the 
plunder of the rebellious city ; and in the feventh 
year of his reign, became the vidlim of their dis- 
appointed avarice (46). The death of Vidlorinus, 
his friend and aflbciate, was occafioned by a lefe 

worthy 

(44) Tacit. Hift. iv. 13. 

(45) For AureliarTs walls, fee Vopifcus in Hift. Auguft. p. %\6 9 
22*. Zo(imu», ], i. p. 4.3. Eutropius, ix. 15. Aurel. Vi&or in 
Aurelian, Vi&or Junior in Aurelian, Eufcb. Hieronym. et Idatius 
in Chronic. 

(46) His competitor was Lollianus, or <A£lianus, if indeed 
thefe names mean the fame perfon. See Tillemont, torn. iii. 
p. H77^ 
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worthy caufe. The Aiming accomplifhments (47) 
of that prince were ftained by a licentious paffion, 
which he indulged in a£ts of violence, with too 
little regard to the laws of fociety, or even to thofe 
of love (48). He was (lain at Cologne, by a con- 
spiracy of jealous hufbands, whofe revenge would 
have appeared more juftifiable had they fpared the 
innocence of his fon. After the murder of fo ma- 
ny valiant princes, it is fomewhat remarkable, that 
a female for a long time controuled the fierce legi- 
ons of Gaul, and (till more Angular, that fhe was 
the mother of the unfortunate Viftorinus. The 
arts and treafures of Vi&oria enabled her fuc- 
ceffively to place Marius and Tetricus on the 
throne, and to reign with a manly vigour under 
the name of thofe dependent emperors. Money of 
copper, of filver, and of gold, was coined in her 
name •, fhe afllimed the tides of Augufta and Mo- 
ther of the Camps : her power ended only with 
her life ; but her life was perhaps ftiortened by the 
ingratitude of Tetricus (49). 

When, at the inftigation of his ambitious patro- The reigv 
nefe, Tetricus aflumed the enfigns of royalty, he » nd <w« 
was governor of the peaceful province of Aqui- ^ J etri " 
taine, an employment fuited to his character and 
education. He reigned four or five years over 
Gaul, Spain, and Britain, the (lave and fovereign 
of a licentious army, whom he dreaded and by 
whom he was defpifed. The valour and fortune of 

Aurelian, 

(47) The characters of this prince by Julius Aterianui (ap. Hid. 
Avguft. p. 187.) is worth tranfcribing, as it feems fair and impar- 
tial. Viclorino qui poft Junium Pofthumium Galliasrexit neminem 
exiftimo praeferendum : non invertute Trajan urn j non Antoniurn 
in dementia; non in gravitate Nervam $ non in gubemando aerario 
Vcfpafianum $ non in Cenfura totius vita; ac fcveritate mil tari Per- 
tinacem vel Severn m. Sed omnia hacc libido, ct cupiditas volupta- 
tis mtilierariae fie perdidit, ut nemo audeat virtutes ejus in liter as 
mittere quem conftat omnium judicio meruiffe puniri. 

(48) He raviihed the wife of Attitianus, an aduary, or army 
agent. Hift. Auguft. p. x86. Aurcl. Victor in Aurelian. 

(4.9) Pollio affigns her an article among the thirty tyrants. Hift. 
Aug. p. too. 
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Aurelian, at length opened the profpedk of a deli- 
verance. He ventured to difclofe his melancholy 
fituation, and conjured the emperor to haften to 
A. D. 271. the relief of his unhappy rival. Had this fecret 
Summer, correfpondence reached the ears of the foldiers, it 
would mod probably have coft Tetricus his life ; 
nor could he refign the fceptre of the Weft, without 
committing an a& of treafon againft himfelf. He 
affected the appearances of a civil war, led his 
forces into the field againft Aurelian, ported them 
in the moft difadvantageous manner, betrayed his 
own counfels to the enemy, and with a few chofen 
friends deferted in the beginning of the a&ion. 
The rebel legions, though difordered and difmayed 
by the unexpe&ed treachery of their chief, de- 
fended themfelves with a defperate valour, till 
they were cut in pieces almoft to a man, in this 
bloody and memorable batde, which was fought 
near Chalons in Champagne (50). The retreat of 
the irregular auxiliaries, Franks and Batavians(5i) 9 
whom the conqueror foon compelled or perfuaded 
to repafs the Rhine, reftored the general tranquil- 
lity, and the power of Aurelian was acknowledg- 
ed from the wall of Antoninus to the columns of 
Hercules. 

As early as the reign of Claudius, the city of 
Autun, alone and unailifted, had ventured to de- 
clare againft the legions of Gaul. After a fiege of 
feven months, they ftormed and plundered that 
unfortunate city, already wafted by famine (52). 

Lyons, 

(50) Pollio in Hi ft. Avgoft. p» 196. Vobifcus in Hift. Auguft. p. 
120. The two Vi&ors, in the lives of Gallienus and Aurelian, 
Eutropius, ix. 13. Etifeb. inChron. Of all thefe writers, only the 
two laft (but with ftrong probability) place the fall of Tetricui be- 
fore that of Zenobia. M. de Boze (in the Academy of Infcriptions, 
torn, xxx.) does not with, and Tillemont (torn. iii. p. 11 89.) does 
not dare, to follow them. I have been fairer than the one, and 
bolder than the other* 

(51) Victor Junior in Aurelian. Enmenius mention! Bataw€*\ 
fome critics without any reafbn, weald faki alter the word to 

(52) Eumen. in Vil. Pangyr. iv. 8. 
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Lyons, on the contrary, had refilled with obftinate 
difaffe&ion the Arms of Aurelian. We read of 
the punifhment of Lyons (^3), but there is not 
any mention of the rewards of Autun. Such, in- 
deed, is the policy of civil war ; feverely to remem- 
ber injuries, and to forget the molt important fer- 
vices. Revenge is profitable, gratitude isexpenfive. 

Aurelian had no fooner fecured the perion and A.D. 17*. 
provinces of Tetricus, than he turned his arms ^JjSlT 
againfl: Zenobia, the celebrated queen of Palmyra bias 
and the Eaft. Modern Europe has produced feve- 
ral illuftrious women who have fuftained with glory 
the weight of empire ; nor is our own age deftitute 
of (uch diftinguiflied chara&ers. But Zenobia is 
perhaps the only female, whofe fuperior genius 
broke through the fervile indolence impofed on her 
fex by the climate and manners of Afia (54). She 
claimed her defcent from the Macedonian kings of 
Egypt, equalled in beauty her anceftor Cleopatra, 
and far furpafied that princefs in chaftity (55) and 
valour. Zenobia was efteemed the moft lovely as 
well as die moft heroic of her fex. She was of a her beauty 
dark complexion (for in (peaking of a lady, thefe ™ a . lcarn " 
trifles become important). Her teeth Were of a'"* 1 
pearly whitenefs, and her large black eyes fparkled 
with uncommon fire, tempered by the moft at- 
tractive fweetnefs. Her voice was ftrong and har- 
monious. Her manly underftanding was ftrength- 
ened and adorned by ftudy. She was not ig- 
norant of the Latin tongue, but poflefied in 
equal peife&on the Greek, the Syriac, and the 
Egyptian languages. She had drawn up for her 

own 

(53) Vopifcus in Hift. Auguft. p. 146. Autun was not reftored 
till the reign of Diocletian, fee Eumenius de reftaurandis fcholis. 

J 54) A 1 moft every thing that is faid of the manners of Odenathus 
Zenobia, is taken from their lives in the Auguftan Hiftory, by 
Trebellius Pollio, fee p. 192. 198. 

(55) She never admitted her hufband's embraces but for the take 
of pofterity. If her hopes were baffled, in the enfuing month (he 
reiterated the experiment. 
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own ufe an epitome of oriental hiftory, arid fami- 
liarly compared the beauties of Homer and Plata 
under the tuition of the fublime Longinus. 
htr valour. This accompli (hed woman gave her hand to 
Odenathus, who from a private ftation raifed him- 
felf to the dominion of the Eaft. She foon became 
the friend and companion of a hero. In the inter- 
vals of war, Odenathus paflionately delighted in 
the exercife of hunting ; he purfued with ardour 
the wild beafts of the defert, lions, panthers, and 
bears ; and the ardour of Zenobia in that dange- 
rous amufement was not inferiour to his own. She 
had inured her conftitution to fatigue, difdained 
the ufe of a covered carriage, generally appeared 
on horfeback in a military habit, and fometimes 
marched feveral miles on foot at the head of the 
troops. The fucceft of Odenathus, was in a great 
meafure afcribed to her incomparable prudence and 
fortitude. Their fplendid victories over the Great 
King, whom they twice purfued as far as the gates 
of Ctefiphon, laid the foundations of their united 
fame and power. The atonies which they com- 
manded, and the provinces which they had faved, 
acknowledged not any other fovereigns than 
their invincible chiefs. The fenate and people of 
Rome revered a ftranger who had avenged their 
captive emperor, and even the infenlible fon of 
Valerian accepted Odenathus for his legitimate col- 
league, 
she re- After a fuccefeful expedition againft the Gothic 
hufoand^rpl^derers of Afia, the Palmyrenian prince return- 
death, ed to the city of Emefa in Syria. Invincible in war, 
he was there cut off by domeftic treafon, and his 
favourite amufement of hunting was the caufe, or 
at lead the occafion of his death (56). His nephew, 

. Maeonius, 

(56) Hift. Auguft. p. 192, 193. Zofimus, 1. i. p. 36. Zona- 
ras, 1. xii. p. 633. The (aft is clear and probable, the othert confufed 
and inconfutent. The text of Syncellus, if not corrupt, it abfo- 
lute nonfenfe. 
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Maeonius, prefumed to dart his javelin before that 
of his uncle ; and though admontfhed of his error, 
repeated the fame infolence. As a monarch and as a 
fportfman, Odenathus was provoked : took away 
his horfe, a mark of ignominy among the barbari- 
ans, and chaftifed the rafh youth by a fliort con- 
finement. The oflence was loon forgot, but the 
punifhment was remembered ; and Maeonius, with A.D. »6 7 . 
a few daring aflbciates, aflaflinated his uncle in the 
midft of a great entertainment. Herod, the fon of 
Odenathus, though not of Zenobia, a young man 
of a foft and effeminate temper (57), was killed 
with his father. But Maeonius obtained only the 
pleafure of revenge by this bloody deed. He had 
iarcely time to aflume the title of Auguftus, before 
he was (acrificed by Zenobia to the memory of her 
hufband (58). 

With the affiflance of his moft faithful friends, and retgtw 
flie immediately filled the vacant throne, and go-^f £* 
vemed with manly counfels Palmyra, Syria, and the Egypt. 
Eaft, above five years. By the death of Odena- 
thus, that authority was at an end which the fenate 
had granted him only as a perfonal diftindtion ; but 
his martial widow, difdaining both the fenate arid Gal- 
lienus, obliged one of the Roman generals, who was 
lent againft her, to retreat into Europe, with the loft 
of his army and his reputation (59). Inftead of the 
little paffions which fo frequently perplex a female 
reign, the fteady adminiftration of Zenobia was guid- 
ed by the moft judicious maxims of policy. If it was 
expedient to pardon, (he could calm her refentment : 
if it was neceflary to punifti, (he could impofe filence 
on the voice of pity. Her drift oeconomy was accuf- 
ed of avarice j yet on every proper occafion (he ap- 
peared 

(57) Odenathus and Zenobia, often fen t him from the fpoilsof 
the enemy, prefents of gems and toys, which he received with in* 
finite delight, 

(58) Some very unjuft fufpicions have been caft on Zenobia, as 
if fhe was acceflary to her hufband's death, 

(59) HifL Auguft, p. 1 to. 1 8 1. 
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peared magnificent and liberal. The neighbour- 
ing ftates of Arabia, Armenia, and Perfia, dreaded 
her enmity, and (olicited her alliance. To the 
dominions of Odenathus, which extended from 
the Euphrates to the frontiers of Bithynia, his wi- 
dow added the inheritance of her anceftors, the 
populous and fertile kingdom of Egypt. The 
emperor Claudius acknowledged her merit, and 
was content, that, while be purfued the Gothic 
war, Jbe fhoold afl'ert the dignity of the empire in 
the Eaft (60). The condudk, however, of Zc- 
nobia, was attended with fome ambiguity ; nor is 
it unlikely that (he had conceived the defign of 
erecting an independent and hoftile monarchy. 
She blended with the popular manners of Roman 
princes, the (lately pomp of the courts of Alia, 
and exadled from her futjjefts the fame adoration 
that was paid to the fucceflbrs of Cyrus. She be- 
llowed on. her three fons (61) a Latin education, 
and often (hewed them to the troops adorned with 
the imperial purple. For herfelf (he referved the 
diadem, with the fplendid but doubtful tide of 
queen of the Eaft. 
The expe- When Aurelian parted over into Afia, agginft 
jition of an adverfary whofe fex* alone could render her an 
A!i)V*72. bje£l of contempt, his prefence reftored obedi- 
ence to the province of Bithynia, already (haken 
by the arms and intrigues of Zenobia (62). Ad- 
vancing at the head of his legions, he accepted 
the fubmiffion of Ancyra, and was admitted into 
Tyana after an obftinate fiege by the help of a 
perfidious citizen. The generous though fierce 

temper 

(60) See in Hift. Auguft. p. 198. Aurelian's teftimony to her 
merit, and for the conqueft of Egypt. Zofimus, 1. i. p. 39, 40. 

(61) Timolaus, Herennianus, and Vaballathut. It is iuppofed 
that the two former were already dead before the war. On the laft, 
Aurelian beftowed a fraall province of Armenia, with the title of 
king 5 feveral of his medals are ftill extant. See Tillemont, torn* 
iii. p. 1x90. 

(61) Zofimus, I. i. p. 44. 
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temper of Aurelian, abandoned the traitor to the 
rage of the foldiers : a fuperftirious reverence in- 
duced him to treat with lenity the countrymen of 
Apoiloninus the philofopher (63). Antioch was 
deierted on his approach, till the emperor, by his 
falutary ed&s, recalled the fugitives, and granted 
a general pardon to all who, from neccflity rather 
than choice, had been engaged in the fervice of 
the Palnmenian queen. The unexpe&ed mild* 
nefe of luch a conduit, reconciled the minds of 
the Syrians, and, as far as the gates of Emefa, the 
wifhes of the people feconded the terror of his 
arms (64). 

Zenobia would have ill deferved her reputation, Theempe- 
had (he indolently permitted the emperor of the ^aST! 
Weft to approach within an hundred miles of her remand 
capital. The fate of the Eaft was decided in two ^battle* 
great battles ; fo fimilar in almoft every circum- andEmdfk! 
ftance, that we can fcarcdy diftinguifh them from 
each other, except by obferving that the firft was 
fought near Antioch (65), and the fecond near 
Emefa (66). In both, the queen of Palmyra ani- 
mated the armies by her prefence, and devolved 
the execution of her orders on Zabdas, who had 
already fignalized his military talents by the con- 
queft of Egypt. The numerous forces of Zeno- 
bia, confifted for the molt part of light archers, 
and of heavy cavalry clothed in complete fteel. 
The Moorifh and lllyrian horfe of Aurelian, were 
unable to fiiftain the ponderous, charge of their 

antagonists. 

(63) Vopifcns (tn Hift. Anguft. p. 217.) gives tit an authentic 
kttcr, and a doubtful vifioa of AnreKaj*. Apollonius of Tyana 
was born about the Tame time as Jefus Chrift. His life (that of the 
former) is related in fo fabulous a manner by his difciples, that we 
are at a lofs to diicover whether he was a fage, an impofter, or a 
fanatic. 

(64.) Zofimus, 1. i. p. 46. 

(65) At a place call*) Immae. Eutropius, Sextus Rtjfirt, and 
Jerome, mention only this firft battle. 

(66) Vopiicus in Hlft. Auguft. p. 2171 mentions only the 
fecond. 
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antagonists. They fled in real or affe&ed difbr- 
der, engaged the Palmyrenians in a laborious pur- 
fuit, harafled them by a defultory combat, and at 
length difcomfited this impenetrable but unwieldy 
body of cavalry. The light infantry, in the 
mean time, when they had exhaufted their quivers, 
remaining without protection againft a clofer onfet, 
expofed their naked fides to the fwords of the le- 
gions. Aurelian had chofen thefe veteran troops, 
who are ufually ftationed on the Upper Danube, 
and whofe valour had been feverely tried in the 
Alemannx war (67). After the defeat of Emefa, 
Zenobia found it impoffible to coiled a third 
army. As far as the frontier of Egypt, the nati- 
ons fubjed to her empire had joined the ftandard 
of the conqueror, who detached Probus the braveft 
of his generals to poflefs himfelf of the Egyptian 
provinces. Palmyra was the. laft refburce of the 
widow of Odenathus. She retired within the walls 
of her capital, made every preparation for a vigo- 
rous refiftance, and declared with the intrepidity of 
a heroine, that the laft moment of her reign and 
of her life fhould be the fame. 
The date Amid the barren deferts of Arabia, a few cul- 
of Palmy- tivated fpots rife like iflands out of the fandy 
ocean. Even the name of Tadmor, or Palmyra, 
by its fignification in the Syriac as well as in the 
Latin language, denoted the multitude of palm 
trees which afforded (hade and verdure to that 
temperate region. The air was pure, and the foil, 
watered by fome invaluable fprings, was capable 
of producing fruits as well as corn. A place pof- 
fefled of fuch fingular advantages, and utuated at 
a convenient diftance (68), between the gulph of 

Perfia 



(67) Zofimus, 1. i. p. 44—48. Hit account of the two battles 
is clear and circumftantiah # 

( 68) It was five hundred and thirty- feven miles from Seleucia, 
and two hundred and three from the nearcft coaft of Syria, accord- 
ing 



ra. 
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Pcrfia and the Mediterranean, was foon frequented 
by the caravans which conveyed to the nations of 
Europe a confiderable part of the rich commodi- 
ties of India. Palmyra infenfibly increafed into 
an opulent and independent city, and connecting 
the Roman and the Parthian monarchies by the 
mutual benefits of commerce, was fuffered to ob- 
ferve an humble neutrality, till at length, after 
the victories of Trajan, the little republic funk 
into the bofom of Rome, and flourifhed more 
than one hundred and fifty years in the fubordi- 
nate though honourable rank of a colony. It was 
during that peaceful period, if we may judge 
from a few remaining infcriptions, that the weal- 
thy Palmyrenians conftruded thofe temples, pa- 
laces, and porticos of Grecian architecture, whofe 
ruins, fcattered over an extent of feveral miles, 
have deferved the curiofity of our travellers. The 
elevation of Odenathus and jZenobia appeared to 
refledt new fplendour on their country, and Pal- 
myra, for a while ftood forth the rival of Rome : 
but the competition was fatal, and ages of prospe- 
rity were facrificed to a moment of Glory (69.) 

In his march over the fandy defert, between it it be- 
Emefa and Palmyra, the emperor Aurelian was <£g«i >y , 
perpetually haraffed by the Arabs * nor could he m ian ' 
always defend his army, and efpecially his baggage, 
from thefe flying troops, of adive and daring rob- 
bers, who watched the moment of furprife, and 
directed the flow purfuit of the legions. The liege 
of Palmyra was an object far more difficult and im- 
portant, and the emperor, who with inceflant vigour 

Vol. II. D preffed 

ing to the reckoning of Pliny, who, in a few words (Hift. Natur. 
Y. 21.) gives an excellent defcription of Palmyra. 

(69) Some Engli/h travellers from Aleppo difewtredtht ruins of 
Palmyra, about the end of the laft century. Our curiofity has (ince 
been gratified in a more fplendid manner by Meflieurs Wood and 
Dawkins. For the hiftory of Palmyra, we may confult the matter* 
ly diflertation of Dr. Hallcv in the Philofophical Tranfaclions ; 
Lowthorp's Abridgment, vol. iii. p. 518.' 
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prefled the attacks in perfon, was himfelf wounded 
with a dart. " The Roman people," fays Aure- 
lian, in an original letter, " fpeak with contempt of 
" the war which 1 am waging agaioft a woman. 
" They are igndrant both of the character and of 
44 the power of Zenobia. It is impbffible to enu- 
" merate her warlike preparations, of (tones, of 
" arrows, and of every fpecies of miffile weapons. 
" Every part of the walls is provided with two or 
" three balift*, and artificial fires are thrown from 
" her military engines. The fear of puniftiment 
" has armed her with a defperate courage. Yet 
" ftill I truft in the protecting deities of Rome, 
" who have hitherto been favourable to all my un- 
" dertakings (70).** Doubtful, however, of the 
protedlion of the gods, and of the event, of the 
liege, Aurelian judged it more prudent to offer 
terms of an advantageous capitulation : to the 
queen, a fplendid retreat; to the citizens, their an- 
cient privileges. His propofals were obftinately re- 
jedted, and the refufal was accompanied with infult. 
who be- The firmnefs of Zenobia was fupported by the 
" >aics f hope, that in a very fliort time famine would com- 
zenJbia pel the Roman army to repafs the defert; and by 
and of the the reafonable expectation that the kings of the 
Clty ' Eaft, and particularly the Perfian monarch, would 
arm in the defence of their moil natural ally. But 
fortune and the perfeverance of Aurelian over- 
came every obftacle. The death of Sapor, which 
happened about this time (71), diftra&ed the 
councils of Perfia, and the inconfiderable fuccours 
that attempted to relieve Palmyra, were eafily in- 
tercepted either by the arms or the liberality of the 
emperor. From every part of Syria, a regular 
fucefcflion of convoys fafely arrived in the camp, 

which 

(70) Vopifcus in Hift. Auguft. p. 118. 

(71) From a very doubtful chronology I hare endeavoured to 
extraft the mod probable^ date. 
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which was increafed by the return of PH^us with 
his victorious troops from the conqueft of Egypt. 
It was then that Zenobia refolved to fly. She 
mounted the "fleeteft of her dromedaries (72), and 
had already reached the banks of the Euphrates, 
about iixty miles from Palmyra, when fhe was 
overtaken by the purfuit of Aurelian's light horfe, 
feized, aud brought back a captive to the feet of 
the emperor. Her capital foon afterwards furren- a, b.%7i* 
dered, and was treated with unexpe&ed lenity. 
The arms, horfes, and camels, with an immenfe 
treafure of gold, filver, filk, and precious ftones; 
were all delivered to the conqueror, who leaving 
only a garrifon of fix hundred archers, returned to 
Emefa, and employed fome time in the diftribution 
of rewards and punilhments at the end of fo me- 
morable a war, which reftored to the obedience of 
Rome thofe provinces that had renounced their al- 
legiance fince the captivity of Valerian. 

When the Syrian queen was brought into the Behaviour 
prefence of Aurelian, he fternly aflced her, how £j Un * m 
flie had prefumed to rife in arms againft the em- 
perors of Rome ? The anfwer of Zenobia was a 
prudent mixture of refpett and firmnefe. " Be- 
" caufe I difdained to confider as Roman emper- 
" ors an Aureolus or a Gallienus. You alone I 
" acknowledge as my conqueror and my fove- 
" reign (73).*' But as female fortitude is com- 
monly artificial, fo it is feldom fteady or confift- 
ent. The courage of Zenobia deferted her in the 
hour of trial; fhe trembled at the angry clamours 
of the foldiers, who called aloud for her immedi- 
ate execution, forgot the generous defpair of Cle- 
opatra, which (he had propofed as her model, and 
ignominioufly purchafed life by the facrifice of her 
D z fame, 

(71) Hift. Auguft. p. 218. Zofimus, 1. i. p. 50. Though the 
camel is a heavy bead of burden, we may learn from Buffon and 
Shaw, that the dromedary is fwifter than the fleeteft horfe. 

(73) Pollio in Hift. Auguft. p. 199. 
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fame y*& her friends. It was to their counfels 
which governed the weaknefs of her fex, that (he 
imputed the guilt of her obftinate refinance ; it 
was on their heads that (he diredted the vengeance 
of the cruel Aurelian. The fame of Longinus, 
who was included among the numerous and per- 
haps innocent vi&ims of her fear, will furvive that 
of the queen who betrayed, or the tyrant who con- 
demned him. Genius and learning were incapable 
of moving a fierce unlettered foldier, but they had 
ferved to elevate and harmonife the foul of Lon- 
ginus. Without uttering a complaint* he calm- 
ly followed the executioner, pitying his unhappy 
miftrefe, and beftowing comfort on his affiifted 
friends (74). . I 

Rebellion Returning from the conqueft of the Eaft, Au- 
andruinof re ii an had already crofTed the Streights which di~ 
myra# vide Europe from Afia, when he was provoked by 
the intelligence that the Palmyrenians had mafia- 
cred the governor and garrifon which he had left 
among them, and again ere&ed the ftandard of re- 
volt. Without a monltent's deliberation, he once 
more turned his face towards Syria. Antioch was 
alarmed by his rapid approach, and the helplefs 
city of Palmyra felt the irrefiftible weight of his 
refentment. We have a letter of Aurelian him- 
felf, in which he acknowledges (75), that old men, 
women, children, and peafants, had been involved 
in that dreadful execution, which fhould have 
been confined to armed rebellion ; and although 
his principal concern feems directed to the re-efta- 
blifhment of a temple of the Sun, he difcovers 
fome pity for the remnant of die Palmyrenians, 
to whom he grants the permiflion of rebuilding 
and inhabiting their city. But it is eafier to de- 
ftroy than to reftore. The feat of commerce, of 

arts, 

(74) Vopifcus in Hift. Auguft. p. 219. Zofimui. I. 1. p. 51. 

(75) Hift. Auguft. p. 219. 
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arts, and of Zenobia, gradually funk into an ob- 
fcurc town, a trifling fortrefs, and at length a mi- 
ferable village. The prefent citizens of Palmyra, 
confiding ot thirty or forty families, have eredted 
their mud cottages within the fpacious court of a 
magnificent temple. 

Another and a iaft labour (kill awaited the inde- Aureiian 
fetigable Aureiian ; to fupprefs a dangerous though SfSteSL 
obfciirc rebel, who, during the revolt of Palmyra, on of Fir* 
had arifen on the banks of the Nile. Firmus, the £ ui '* 
friend and ally, as he proudly ftyled himfelf, of ***** 
Odenathus and Zenobia, was no more than a 
wealthy merchant of Egypt. In the courfe of 
his trade to India, he had formed very intimate 
connections with the Saracens and the Blemyes, 
whofe fituation on either coaft of the Red Sea, 
gave them an eafy introduction into the Upper 
Egypt. The Egyptians he inflamed with the hope 
or freedom, and, at the head of their furious mul- 
titude, broke into the city of Alexandria, where 
he aflumed the imperial purple/ coined money, 
publifhed edicts, ancPraifqd an army, which, as 
he vainly boafted, he wascapable of maintaining 
from the fole profits of his paper trade. Such 
troops were a feeble defence againfl the approach 
of Aureiian ; and it feems almoft unneceflary to 
relate, that Firmus was routed, taken, tortured, 
and put to death. Aureiian might now congra- 
tulate the fenate, the people, and himfelf, that in 
little more than three years, he had reftored uni- 
verfal peace and order to the Roman world (76). 

Since the foundation of Rome, no general had a.d.»74. 
more nobly deferved a triumph than Aureiian 1 Triumph 

not lian. 

(76) See Vopifcus in Hift, Auguft, p. »*o» 14*. At an inftance 
of luxury, it is obferved, that he had glafs windows. He was 
remarkable for his ftrength and appetite, his courage and dexte- 
rity. From the letter ot Aureiian, we may juftly infer, that Fir- 
mus was the laft of the rebels, and confequently thatTetricus was 
already fupprcfled. 
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nor was a triumph ever celebrated with fuperior 
pride and magnificence (77). The pomp was 
opened by twenty elephants, four royal tygers, 
and above two hundred of the moft curious ani- 
mals from every climate of the North, the Eaft, 
and the South. They were followed by fixteen 
hundred gladiators, devoted to the cruel amufe- 
ment of the amphitheatre. The wealth of Afia, 
the arms and enfigns of fo many conquered nati- 
ons, and the magnificent plate and wardrobe of 
the Syrian queen, were difpofed in exaifc fymmetry 
or artful diforder. The ambafladors of the moft 
remote parts of the earth, of Ethiopia, Arabia, 
Ferfia, Ba&riana, India, and China, all remarka- 
ble by their rich or fingular drefles, difplayed the 
fame and power of the Roman emperor, who ex- 
pofed likewife to the public view the prefents that 
he had received, and particularly a great number 
of crowns of gold, the offerings of grateful cities. 
The vi&ories of Aurelian were attefted by the 
long train of captives who reluctantly attended his 
triumph, Goths, Vandals, Sarmatians, Alemanni, 
Franks, Gauls, Syrians, and Egyptians. Each 
people was diftinguiihed by its peculiar infcription, 
and the title of Amazons was bellowed on ten 
martial heroines of the Gothic nation who had 
been taken in arms (78). But every eye, disre- 
garding the crowd of captives, was fixed on the 
emperor Tetricus, and the queen of the Eaft. 
The former, as well as his fon, whom he had cre- 
ated Auguftus, was drefled in Gallic trowfers 

(77) Sec the triumph of Aurelian, defcribed by Vopifcus. He 
relates the particulars, with his ufual minutenefs ; and on this oc- 
cafion, they happen to be interefting. Hift. Augutt. szo, 

(78) Among barbarous nations, women have often combated by 
the fide of their hufbands. But it is almoft impoflible, that a fo- 
ciety of Amazons mould ever have exifted either in the old or new 
world. 
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(79)> a faffron tunic, and a robe of purple. The 
beauteous figure of Zenobia was confined by fetters 
of gold ; a flave fupported the gold chain which 
encircled her neck, and (he almoft fainted under 
the intolerable weight of jewels. She preceded 
on foot the magnificent chariot, in which (he once 
hoped to enter the gates of Rome. It was fol- 
lowed by twQ other chariots, ftill more fumptu- 
ous, of Odenathus and of the Perfian monarch. 
The triumphal car of Aurelian, (it had formerly 
been ufed by a Gothic king) was drawn, on this 
memorable occafion, either by four flags or by 
four elephants (80). The mod illuftrious of the 
fenate, the people, and the army, clofed the fo- 
lemn proceffion. Unfeigned joy, wonder and 
gratitude, fwelled the acclamations of the mul- 
titude; but the fetisfa&ion of the fenate was 
clouded by the appearance of Tetricus; nor could 
they fupprefs a rifing murmur, that the haughty 
emperor (bould thus expofe to publick ignominy 
the perfon of a Roman and a magiftrate (81). 

But however, in the treatment of his unfortu- His treat- 
nate rivals, Aurelian might indulge his pride, he "etriwt 
behaved towards them with a generous clemency, and Zeno. 
which was feldora exercifed by the ancient con- bia - 
ouerors. Princes who, without fuccefs, had de- 
fended their throne or freedom, were frequently 

ftrangled 

(79) The vfe of Brate*, breeches, or trowfers, was ftill con- 
fidered in Italy as a Gallic and Barbarian fafhion. The Romans, 
however, had made great advances towards it. To encircle the 
legs and thighs with ftfcue, or bands, was vnderftood in the time 
of Pompey and Horace, to be a proof of ill -health or effeminacy* 
In the age of Trajan, the cuftom was confined to the rich and 
luxurious. It gradually was adopted by the mcaneft of the peg*, 
pie. See a very curious j>ote of Cafaubon, ad Sueton, in Auguft. 
c. %%. 

(So) Moft probably the former : the latter, feen on the medals 
of Aurelian, only denote (according to the learned Cardinal Noris) 
an oriental viftory. 

(Si) The expreffion of Calphurnius (Eclog. i. 50* Nullos du- 
cet captivatTiumpho*, as applied to Rome, contains a very manifeft 
allufion and ceniure* 
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ftrangled in prifon, as foon as the triumphal pomp 
afcended the capitol. Thefe ufurpers, whom their 
defeat had convifted of the crime of treaibn, 
were permitted to fpend their lives in affluence and 
honourable repofe. The emperor prefented Ze- 
nobia with an elegant villa at Tibur, or Tivoli, 
about twenty miles from the capital ; the Syrian 
queen infenfibly funk into a Roman matron, her 
daughters married into noble families, and her 
race was not yet extindfc in the fifth century (82). 
Tetricus and his fon were reinftated in their rank 
and fortunes. They eretted on the Coelian hill a 
magnificent palace, and as foon as it was finished, 
invited Aurelian to fupper. On his entrance, he 
was agreeably furprifed with a pidture which re- 
prefented their lingular hiftory. They were deli- 
neated offering to the emperor a civic crown and 
the fcepter of Gaul, and again receiving at his 
hands the ornaments of the fenatorial dignity. 
The father was afterwards inverted with the go* 
vernment of Lucania (83), and Aurelian, who 
foon admitted the abdicated monarch to his friend- 
ship and converfation, familiarly afked him, whe- 
ther it were not more defirable to adminifter a 
province of Italy, than to reign beyond the Alps ? 
The fon long continued a refpedtable member of 
the fenate* nor was there any one of the Roman 
nobility more efteemed by Aurelian, as well as by 
his fucceflbrs (84). 
hu mag- So long and fo various was the pomp of Aure- 
an/devo- Kan's triumph, that although it opened with the 
tioiw dawn of day, the flow majefty of the proceflion 

afcended 

(Si) Vopifcus in Hift. Auguft. p. 199. Hieronym. in Chron. 
Profper in Chron. Baronius fuppofes that Zenobius, bUhop of 
Florence, in the time of St. Ambrofe, waa of her family. 

(83) Vopifc. in Hift, Auguft, p. m. Eutropius, ix. 13. Vic- 
tor Junior. But Pollio in Hift. Auguft. p. 196. fay* that Tetricus 
was made corrector of all Italy. 

(84) Hift. Auguft, p. 197, 
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afcended not the capitol before the ninth hour ; 
and it was already dark when the emperor return- 
ed to the palace. The feftival was protradted by 
theatrical reprefentations, the games of the circus, 
the hunting of wild beafts, combats of gladiators, 
and naval engagements. Liberal donatives were 
diftributed to the army and people, and feveral in- 
flitutions, agreeable or beneficial to the city, con- 
tributed to perpetuate the glory of Aurelian. A 
confiderable portion of his oriental fpoils was 
confecrated to the gods of Rome ; the capitol, and 
every other temple, glittered with the offerings of 
his oftentatious piety ; and the temple of the Sun 
alone received above fifteen thoufand pounds of 
gold (85). This laft was a magnificent ftru&ure, 
ere&ed by the emperor on the fide of the Quirinal 
hill, and dedicated, foon after the triumph, to that 
deity whom Aurelian adored as the parent of his 
life and fortunes. His mother had been an in- 
ferior prieftefs in a chapel of the Sun ; a peculiar 
devotion to the god of Light, was a fentiment 
which the fortunate peafant imbibed in his in- 
fancy ; and every ftep of his elevation, every vic- 
tory of his reign, fortified fuperftition by grati- 
tude (86). 

The arms of Aurelian had vanquifhed the fo- He fo- 
reign and domeftic foes of the republick. We P"?? 8 a 
are aflhred, that, by his falutary rigour, crimes Rome" *' 
and fadions, mifchievous arts and pernicious con- 
nivance, the luxuriant growth of a feeble and op- 

preffive 



(85) Vopifcus in Hift. Auguft. p. in. Zofimus, 1. i. p. 5$. 
He placed in it the images of Belus and of the Sun, which he had 
brought from Palmyra, It was dedicated in the fourth year of his 
reign (Eufcb. in Chron.) but was moft afluredly begun immedi- 
ately on his acceffion. 

(86) See in the Auguftan Hiftory, p. a 10. the omens of his for- 
tune. His devotion to the fun appears in his letters, on his medals, 
and is mentioned in the Cacfars of Julian. Commentaire de Span- 
heuDjp. 107. 
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preffive government, were eradicated throughout 
the Roman world (87). But if we attentively re- 
flect how much fwifter is the progrefe of corrup- 
tion than its cure, and if we remember that the 
years abandoned to publick diforders exceeded the 
months allotted to the martial reign of Aurelian, 
we muft confefs that a few fhort intervals of peace 
were inefficient for the arduous work of reforma- 
tion. Even his attempt to reftorc the integrity of 
the coin, was oppofed by a formidable inlurrec- 
tion. The emperor's vexation breaks out in one 
of his private letters. " Surely," fays he, " the 
" gods have decreed that my life fhould be a per- 
" petual warfare. A fedition within the walls has 
" juft now given birth to a very ferious civil war. 
M The workmen of the mint, at the inftigation of 
u Feliciffimus, a flave to whom I had enuufted 
" an employment in the finances, have rifen in re- 
" bellion. They are at length fupprefled; but 
** feven thoufand of my foldiers have been (lain 
M in the conteft, of thofe troops whofe ordinary 
" ftation is in Dacia, and the camps along the 
" Danube (88)." Other writers who confirm the 
fame fad, add likewife, that it happened foon af- 
ter Aurelian's triumph ; that the decifive engage* 
ment was fought on the Coelian hill ; that the 
workmen of the mint had adulterated the coin, 
and that the emperor reftored the public credit, by 
delivering out good money in exchange for the 
bad, which the people was commanded to bring 
into the treafury (89). 
Obferva- We might content ourfelves with relating this 
tions u P° n extraordinary tranfattion, but we cannot diflemble 
how much in its prefent form it appears to us in- 
confiftent and incredible. The debafement of the 

coin 



^ 



(87) V op i feus in Hid. Auguft. p. in. 

(88) Hilt. Auguft. p. *»*. Aurelian call* thofc foldiers Hibtri 
Riparuftfes, Caftriani, and Dafcifci, 

(89) Zofmius, 1. i. p. 56. Eutropius, ix. 14. Aurel. Vi&or. 
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cob, is indeed well fuited to the administration of 
Gallienus;'nor is it unlikely that the inftruments 
of the corruption might dread the inflexible jus- 
tice of Aurelian. But the guilt, as well as the 
profit, mult have been confined to a few ; nor is 
it eafy to conceive by what arts they could arm a 
people whom they had injured, againft a monarch 
whom they had betrayed. We might naturally 
expedt, that fiich milcreants fliould have (hared 
the public deteftation with the informers and the 
other minifters of oppreflion ^ and that the refor- 
mation of the coin fhould have been an adtion 
equally popular with the deftrudtion of thofe ob- 
folete accounts, which by the emperor's order were 
burnt in the forum of Trajan (90). In an age 
when the principles of commerce were fo imper- 
fectly underftood, the mod defirable end might 
perhaps be efiedted by harfh and injudicious means; 
but a temporary grievance of fuch a nature can 
fcarcely excite and fupport a ferious civil war. . 
The repetition of intolerable taxes, impofed either 
on the land or on the neceflaries of life, may at 
laft provoke thofe who will not, or who cannot re- 
linquifh their country. But the cafe is far other- 
wife in every operation which, by whatfoever ex- 
pedients, reftores the juft value of money. The 
tranfient evil is foon obliterated by the permanent 
benefit, the lofs is divided among multitudes ; and 
if a few wealthy individuals experience a fenfible 
diminution of trcafure, with their riches they at 
the fame time lofe the degree of weight and im- 
portance which they derived from the pofleflion of 
them. However Aurelian might chufe to difguife 
the real caufe of the infurre&ion, his reformation 
of the coin could furnifh only a faint pretence to a 
party already powerful and difcontented. Rome, 
though deprived of freedom, was diftradted by 

faction. 

(90) Hift. Auguft. p. t»». Aurel. Vj&ot. 
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fa&ion. The people, towards whom the emperor 
himfelf a plebeian, always exprefled a peculiar 
fondnefs, lived in perpetual diflenfion with the fe- 
nate, the equeftrian order, and the Praetorian 
guards (91). Nothing Ids than the firm though 
fecret confpiracy of thofe orders, of the authority 
of the firft, the wealth of the Second, and the arms 
of the third, could have difplayed a ftrength capa- 
ble of contending in battle with the veteran legions 
of the Danube, which, under the condutt of a 
martial fovereign, had atchieved the conqueft of 
the Weft and of the Eaft. 
Cruelty of Whatever was the caufe or the objedt of this 
Aurehan. re b e Hion, imputed with fo little probability to the 
workmen of the mint, Aurelian ufed his victory 
with unrelenting rigour (92). He was naturally 
of a fevere difpoiition. A peafant and a foldier, 
his nerves yielded not eafily to the impreffions of 
fympathy, and he could fuftain without emotion 
the light of tortures and death. Trained from his 
earlieft youth in the exercife of arms, he fet too 
fmall a value on the life of a citizen, chaftifed by 
military execution the fligheft offences, and trans- 
ferred the ftern difcipline of the camp into the ci- 
vil adminiftration of the laws. His love of juf- 
tice often became a blind and furious paffion • and 
whenever he deemed his own or the public fafety 
endangered, he disregarded the rules of evidence, 
and the proportion of punilbments. The unpro- 
voked rebellion with which the Romans rewarded 
his fervices, exafperated his haughty fpirit. The 
nubleft families of the capital were involved in the 
guilt or fufpicion of this dark confpiracy. A hafty 
ipirit of revenge urged the bloody profecution, 

and 

(91) It already raged before Aurelian's return from Egypt. See 
Vopifcus, who quotes an original letter, riift. 'Auguft. p. 344. 

(92) Vopifcus in Hift. Auguft. p. 11a. The two Victors. Eu- 
tropius, ix. 14.. Zofimus (1. 1. p. 43.) mentions only three fena* 
tors, and places their death before the eaftcrn war. 
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and it proved fatal to one of the nephews of the 
emperor. The executioners (if we may ufethe 
expreffion of a contemporary poet) were fatigued, 
the prifons were crowded, and the unhappy fenate 
lamented the death or abfence of its moft illuftrious 
members (93.) Nor was the pride of Aurelian 
lefe offenfive to that aflembly than his cruelty. 
Ignorant or impatient of the reftraints of civil in! 
ftitutions, he difdained to hold his power by any 
other title than that of the fword, and governed by 
right of conqueft an empire which he had laved 
and fubdued (94). 

It was obferved by one of the moft fagacious of He marcii- 
the Roman princes, that the talents of his prede- j^" 1 ^* 
ceflbr Aurelian, were better fuited to the command is aflaOi- 
of an army, than to the government of an em- natcd - 
pire (gs). Confcious of the character in which 
Nature and experience had enabled him to excel, 
he again took the field a few months after his tri- 
umph. It was expedient to exercifethe reftlefsA.D.*7*. 
temper of the legions in fome foreign war, and the oftoUer * 
Peruan monarch, exulting in the fhame of Vale- 
rian, ftill braved with impunity the offended ma- „ 
jefty of Rome. At the head of an army, lefs for- 
midable by its numbers than by its difcipline and 
valour, the emperor advanced as far as the Streights 
which divide Europe from Afia. He there ex- 
perienced, that the moft abfolute power is a weak 
defence againft the efFedts of defpair. He had 
threatened one of his fecretaries who was accufed 
of extortion ; and it was known that he feldom 
threatened in vain. The laft hope which remained 

for 

(93) Nulla catenati feralis pompa fen at us 
Carnificum laflabit opus $ nee carccrc pleno 
Iofelix rare* numerabit curia Pacres. 

Calphurn. Eclog. i. 6q. 

(94.) According to the younger Vi&or, he fometimes wore the 
diadem. Deutand Domimu appear on his medals. 

(95) It was the obferf ation of Diocletian* See Vopifcus in Hlft. 
Auguft. p. 224. 
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for the criminal, was to involve (bme of the prin- 
cipal officers of the army in his danger, or at leaf!: 
in his fears. Artfully counterfeiting his mailer's 
hand, he (hewed them, in a long and bloody lift, 
their own names devoted to death. Without fuf- 
peding or examining the fraud, they refolved to 
fecure their lives by the murder of the emperor. 
On his march, between Byzantium and Heraclea, 
Aurelian was fuddenly attacked by the confpira- 
tors, whofe ftations gave them a right to furround 
his perfon ; and, after a fliort refiftance, fell by 
die hand of Mucapor, a general whom he had al- 

A.D. * 7 c. wa y s ' ovec * anc * tru & e d. He died regretted by the 
January, 'army, detefted by the fenate, but universally ac- 
knowledged as a warlike and fortunate prince, the 
ufeful though fevere reformer of a degenerate 
ftate (96). 

(96) Vopifcus in Hift* Auguft.'p. an. Zofimot, I. i. p. 57. 
Eutrop. ix. 15. The two Vi&ors. 
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CHAP. xn. 

ConduB of the Army and Senate after the Death of 
Aurelian. — Reigns of Tacitus, Probus t Carus and 
bis Sons. 

SUCH was the unhappy condition of the Ro- Extnmfi. 
man emperors, that whatever might be their JjJJ^^"" 
condud, their fate was commonly the fame. A tween the 
life of pleafure or virtue, of feverity or mildnefs, ***l "^ 
of indolence or glory, alike led to an untimely f or t £ a * 
grave ; and almoft every reign is clofed by the choice of 
fame difgufting repetition of trf ifon and murder. *£"»!*- 
The death of Aurelian, however, is remarkable 
by its extraordinary confequences. The legions 
admired, lamented, and revenged their victorious 
chief. The artifice of his perfidious fecretary 
was difcovered and punifhed. The deluded con- 
ipirators attended the funeral of their injured fo- 
vereign, with fincerc or well feigned contrition, 
and fubmitted to the unanimous refolution of the 
military order, which was fignified by the follow- 
ing epiftle. " The brave and fortunate armies to 
44 the fenate and people of Rome. The crime of 
u one man, and the error of many, have deprived 
" us of the late emperor Aurelian. May it pleafe 
" you, venerable lords and fathers! to place him 
" in the number of the gods, and to appoint a fuc- 
M ceflbr whom your judgment (hall declare worthy 
u of the imperial purple. None of thofe whofe 
44 guilt or misfortune have contributed to our lofs, 
** (hall ever reign over us ( 1)." The Roman fena- 
tors heard, without furprife, that another emperor 
had been aflaffinated in his camp ; they fecretly re- 
joiced in the fall of Aurelian- but the modeft and 

dutiful 

(1) Vopifcus in Hift. Auguft. p. na. Aurelius ViStor men- 
tions a formal deputation from the troops to the fenate. 
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dutiful addrefs of the legions, when it was commu- 
nicated in full aflembly by the conful, diffufed the 
moft pleafing aftonifhment. Such honours, as fear 
and perhaps efteem could extort, they liberally 
poured forth on the memory of their deceafed fo- 
vereign. Such acknowledgments as gratitude could 
infpire, they returned to the faithful armies of the 
republic, who entertained fo juft a fenfe of the le- 
gal authority of the fenate in the choice of an em- 
peror. Yet, notwithftanding this flattering appeal, 
the moft prudent of the aflembly declined expo- 
fing their fafety and dignity to the caprice of an 
armed multitude. The ftrength of the legions 
was, indeed, a pledge of their fincerity ; but could 
it naturally be expefted, that a hafty repentance 
would correft the inveterate habits of fourfcore 
years ? Should the foldiers relapfe into their accus- 
tomed feditions, their infolence might difgrace the 
majefty of the fenate, and prove fatal to the objedt 
of its choice. Motives like thefe dictated a decree, 
by which the eledlion of a new emperor was refer- 
red to the Suffrage of the military order. 
A.D. 175. The contention that enfued is one of the beft 
a peaceful atte ft e d> but moft improbable events in the hiftory 
interred- of mankind (2). The troops, as if (atiated with 
num of t he exercife of power, again conjured the fenate to 
months. > nv eft one of its own body with the imperial pur- 
ple. The fenate ftill perfiftcd in its refufal ; the 
army in its requeft. The reciprocal offer was 
preffed and rejected at leaft three times, and whilft 
the obftinate modefty of either party was refolved 
to receive a mafter from the hands of the other, 
eight months infenfibly elapfed ; an amazing pe- 
riod of tranquil anarchy, during which the Roman 

world 

(2) Vopifcut, our principal authority, wrote at Rome, fixteen 
years only after the death of Aurelian 5 and betides the recent no- 
toriety of the fads, conftantly draws his materials from thr Journals 
of the Senate, and the original papers of the Ulpian library. Zofi- 
mus and Zonaras appear as ignorant of this tranfa&ion as they 
were in general of the Roman conftitution. 
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world -remained without a fovercign, without an 
ufurper, afid without a fediiion. The generals 
and magiftrates appointed by Aurelian continued 
to execute their ordinary fundtions, and it is ob- 
ferved, that a proconful of Afia was the only con- 
fiderable perfon removed from his office, in the 
whole courfe of the interregnum. 

An event fomewhat fimilar, but much left au- 
thentic, is fuppofed to have happened after the death 
of Romulus, who, in his life and character, bore 
fome affinity with Aurelian. The throne was va- 
cant during twelve months, till the election of a Sa- 
bine philosopher, and the public peace was guard- 
ed in the fame manner, by the union of the feveral 
orders of the ftate. But, in the time of Numa and 
Romulus, the arms of the people were controuled 
by the authority of the Patricians ; and the balance 
of freedom was eafily preferred in a fmall anc^yir- 
tuous community (3). The decline of the Roman 
ftate, far different from its infancy, was attended 
with every circumftance that could banifti from an 
interregnum the profpedtof obedience and harmony, 
an immenfe and tumultuous capital, a wide extent 
of empire, the fervile equality of defpotifm, an ar- 
my or four hundred thoufend mercenaries, and the 
experience of frequent revolution. Yet, notwith- 
ftanding all thefe temptations, the difcipline and 
memory of Aurelian ftill reftrained the feditious 
temper of the troops, as well as the fatal ambition 
of their leaders. The flower of the legions main-^ 
tained their ftation on the banks of the Bofphorus, 
and the imperial ftandard awed the lefs powerful 
camps of Rome and of the provinces. A generous 

Vol. II. E through 



(3) Lit. i. 17. Dionyf. Hal'icarn. 1. ii. p. 1x5. Plutarch in 
Numa, p. 60. The fii ft of thefe writers relates the ftory like an 
orator, the feeond like a lawyer, and the third like a moralift, and 
none of them probably without fome intermixture of fable. 
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though tranfient enthufiafin Teemed to animate 
the -military order; and we may hope that a few 
real patriots cultivated the returning friend/hip of 
the army and the fenate, as the only expedient ca- 
pable of rcftoring the republic to its ancient beauty 
and vigour. 
A.D. 175. ^n * c twenty-fifth of September, near eight 
Sept.** 5 .' months after the murder of Aurelian, the conful 
The conful convoked an afiembly of the fenate, and reported 
the ftnatc. ^ e doubtful and dangerous fituation of the empire. 
He (lightly infinuatfed, that the precarious loyalty 
of the foldiers depended on the chance of every 
hour, and of every accident ; but he represented, 
with the moft convincing eloquence the various 
dangers that might attend any farther delay in the 
choice of an emperor. Intelligence, he faid, was 
already received, that the Germans fiad parted the 
Rhine, and occupied fome of the ftrongeft and 
moft opulent cities of Gaul. The ambition of the 
Perfianking kept the Eaft in perpetual alarms; 
Egypt, Africa, and Illyricum, were expofed to 
foreign and domeftic arms, and the levity of 
Syria would prefer even a female fcepter to the 
-lan&ity of the Roman laws. The conful then 
addrefling himfelf to Tacitus, the firft of the fe- 
nators (4), required his opinion on the impor- 
tant fubjedt of a proper candidate for the vacant 
throne. 

charafler ^ we can P r ^ tr Phonal merit to accidental 
of racitus. greatnefe, we (hall efteem the birth of Tacitus more 
truly noble than that of kings. He claimed his 
defcent from the philofophic hiftorian, whofe writ- 
ings will inftruft the lad generations of mankind. 

(5). The 



(4) Vopifciw (in Hift. Aqguft. p. 217.) calls him < prima? icn- 
tentiae conAilarisV and Toon aftcrvwdt, prmctfs ftnaius. It it 
natural to iuppofe, that the raonaixhs of Rome, difdainittglhat 
hwnble title* retyped rt 40 the moft ancient of the foutort. 
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(5.) The fenator Tacitus was then feventy-five 
years of age (6). The iong period of his innocent 
life was adorned with wealth and honours. He 
had twice been inverted with the confular dignity 
(7), and enjoyed with elegance and fobriety his 
ample patrimony of between two and three mil- 
lions fterling (h). The experience of fb many 
princes, whom he had efteemed or endured, from 
the vain follies of Elagahalus to die ufeful rigour 
of Aurelian, taught him to form a juft eftimate of 
the duties, the dangers, and the temptations, of 
their fublime ftation, From the affiduous ftudy of 
his immortal anoeftor he derived the knowledge of 
the Roman constitution and of human nature (9). 
The voice of the people had already named Taci- 
tus as the citizen the moft worthy of empire. The 
ungrateful rumour reached hifr ears, and induced 
him to feek the retirement of one of his villas in 
Campania. He had parted two months in the de- 
lightful privacy of Baiae, when he relu&antly obey- 
ed die rummona of the conful to refume his ho- 
nourable place in the fenate, and to aifift the re* 
public with his counfels on this important occa- 
fion. 

Ea Hcj 

(5) The only obje&ion to this genealogy is that the hiftorian was 
named Cornelius, the emperor, Claudius. But under the lower 
empire, soraames were extremely variout and uncertain. 

(6) Zwiaras, 1. xii. p. 637. The Alexandrian Chronicle, by an 
obvious mi&ake, transfers that age to Aurclian. 

(7) In the year 173, he was ordinary conful. But he muft hare * 
been Sufre&us many years before, and moft probably under Valerian. 

(1) BU Millies oai*$o*iis. Vopifcus in Hift. Auguft. p. 1*9. 
This Aim, according to the old ftandard, was equivalent to eight 
hundred and forty tboufand Roman pounds of Elver, each of the 
value of three pounds fterling. But in the age of Tacitus, the 
coin had loft much of its weight and purity . 

(9) After his acceftion, he gaveorders that ten copies of the hif- 
torian mould be annually transcribed and placed in the public libra- 
ries. The Roman libraries have, long fince periflied, and the moft 
valuable part of Tacitus was preferved in a fingle MS. and di (co- 
vered in a monaftery of Weftphalia. See Bayle, Diftionaire, Art. 
Tadtf, and Lipfius ad Annal. ii. 9. 
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Heisdea- He arofe to fpeak, when, from every quarter of 
ror* mpe " ^ e houfe, he was faluted with the names of Au- 
guftus and emperor. " Tacitus Auguftus, the 
" gods preferve thee, we chufe thee for our love- 
" reign, to thy care we entruft the republic and the 
" world. Accept the empire from the authority 
" of the fenate. It is due to thy rank, to thy con- 
" dudt, to thy manners." As foon as the tumult 
of acclamations fubfided, Tacitus attempted to de- 
cline the dangerous honour, and to exprefshis won- 
der, that they (hould eledt his age and infirmities 
to fucceed the martial vigour of Aurelian. c { Are 
" thefe limbs, confcript fathers ! fitted to fuftain 
" the weight of armour, or to pradtife the exer- 
" cifes of the camp? The variety of climates, 
" and the hardftiips of a military life, would foon 
M opprefe a feeble conftitution, which fubfifts only 
" by the mod tender management. My exhaufted 
" ftrength fcarcely enables me to difcharge the du- 
" ty of a fenator ; how inefficient would it prove 
" to the arduous labours of war and government. 
" Can you hope, that the legions will refpeft a 
" weak old man, whofe days have been fpent in 
" the (hade of peace and retirement ? Can you 
" defire that I Ihould ever find reafon to regret the 
" favourable opinion of the fenate (10) ?" 
andac- The reludtance of Tacitus, and it might'poffibly 
ccpts the be fincere, was encountered by the affectionate ob- 
purple, ftjnacy of the fenate. Five hundred voices repeat- 
ed at once, in eloquent confufion, that the greateft 
of the Roman princes, Numa, Trajan, Hadrian, 
and the Antonines, had afcended the throne in a 
very advanced feafon of life ; that the mind, not the 
body, a fovereign, not a foldier, was the objeft of 
their choice ; and that they expected from him no 
more than to guide by his wifdom the valour of 

the 

(10) Vopifcus in Hid. Auguftj p. 227. 
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the legions. Thefe prefling though tumultuary 
inftances, were feconded by a more regular oration 
of Metius Falconius, the next oiv the confular 
bench to Tacitus himfelf. He reminded the af- 
fembly of the evils which Rome had endured from 
the vices of headftrong and capricious youths, 
congratulated them on the eledlion of a virtuous 
and experienced fenator, and, with a manly, though 
perhaps a felfifti, freedom, exhorted Tacitus to 
remember the reafons of his elevation, and to feek 
a fuccefibr, not in his own family, but in the re- 
public. The fpeech of Falconius was enforced Ijy 
a geperal acclamation. The emperor eleft fub- 
mitted to the authority of his country, and receiv- 
ed the voluntary homage of his equals. The 
judgment of the fenate was confirmed by the con- 
fent of the Roman people, and of the Praetorian 
guards (n). 

The adminiftration of Tacitus was not unwor- Authority 
thy of his life and principles. A grateful fervant^ c fc " 
of the fenate, he confidered that national council 
as the author, and himfelf as the fubjedt, of the 
laws (12). He ftudied. to heal the wounds which 
imperial pride, civil difcord, and military violence, 
had inflifted on the conftitution, and to reftore, at 
leaft, the image of the ancient republic, as it had 
been preferred by the policy of Auguftus, and the 
virtues of Trajan and the Antonines. It may not 
be ufelefs to recapitulate fome of the moft im- 
portant prerogatives which the fenate appeared to 

have 



(11) Hift. Auguft. p. 218. Tacitus addrefled the Praetorians by 
the appellation xXfanBiJJim MM Us, and the people by that of fa* 
cratijfimi Quirites. 

(1a) In bis manupiiifions he never exceeded the number oft n\\ 
hundred, as limited by the Caninian law, which was enacted under 
A«guftus, and at length repealed by Juftinian. See Cafaubon ad 
locum Vopifci. 
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have regained by the ele&ion of Tacitus (13). 
1 . To inveft one of their body, under the title of 
emperor, with the general command of the armies 
and the government of the frontier provinces. 
3. To determine the lift, or as it was then ftyled, 
the College of Confute They were twelve in num- 
ber, who, in fucceflive pairs, each, during the 
fpace of two months* filled the year, and represent- 
ed the dignity of that ancient office. The autho- 
rity of the fenate, in the nomination of the confuls, 
was exercifed with fuch independent freedom, that 
no regard was paid to an irregular requeft of the 
emperor in favour of his brother Florianus. " The 
" fenate," exclaimed Tacit us, with the honeft trans- 
port of a patriot, " underftand the character of the 
" prince wham they have chofen«" 3. To appoint 
the proconful$ and prefidents of the provinces* and 
to confer on all the magiftrates their civil jurisdic- 
tion. 4. To receive appeals through the interme- 
diate office of the praefedk of the city from all the 
tribunals of the empire. 5. To give force and va- 
lidity, by their decrees, to fuch as they fhould 
approve of the emperor's . edi&s. 6. To thefc 
fcveral brandies of authority, we may add feme 
infpedtion over the finances, fince, even in the 
ftern reign of Aurelian, it was in their power to 
divert a part of the revenue from the public fer- 
vice (14). 

Their joy Citcular epiftles were fent, without delay, to all 
the principal cities of the empire, Treves, Milan* 
Aquileia, Theflalonica, Corinth, Athens, Antioch, 
Alexandria, and Carthage, to claim their obedi- 
ence, and to inform them of the happy revolution, 

which 

(13) See the Hvei «f Tadhit, Ptorfairoa, and Proboa, in the 
Augftftan Hiftory \ v*»e may fee**!! alfbred, that whatever the fo\~ 
«Her give, the ftiator h«4 already given. 

(14) Vopifcus in Hi ft. Auguft. p. 116. The paflage is pe i fe fll y 
clear : yet both Cafaubon ao4 Salroafius wift to correct it. 



and confi- 
dence. 
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which had reftored the Roman fenate to ks anci- 
ent dignity. Two of thefe epifties are (till ex- 
tant. We likewife poflefs two very Angular frag- 
ments of the private correfpondence of the fena- 
tors on this occafion. They difcover the. moft 
exceflive joy, and the moft unbounded hopes. 
" Caft away your indolence," it is thus that one 
of the fenators addrefles his friend, " emerge 
" from your retirements of Baiae and Puteofi. 
" Give yourfelf to the city, to the fenate. Rome 
" flourifhes, the whol© republic flouriflies Thanks 
" to the Roman army, to an army truly Roman ; 
** at length, we have reqovered our juft authority, 
u the end of all qui defires; We hear appeals, we 
" appoint pioconfuls, we create emperors: per- 
" haps too we may reftrain them- — 10 the wife, a 
" wordisfufficient(i5)." Thefe lofty expectations 
were, however, foon difappointed ; nor indeed, was 
it poflible, that the armies and the provinces 
fhould long obey the luxurious and unwarlike no- 
bles of Rorpe. On the flighted touch, the unfup- 
ported fabrick of their pricfe and power fell to the 
ground. The expiring fenate difplayed a fudden 
luftre, blazed for a moment, and was extinguifhed 
for ever. 

All that had yet pafled at Rome was no more a.d. 176. 
than a theatrical reprefentation, unlefs it was rati-^ 1 ^ 18 
fied by the more fubftantial power of the legions ledgcd by 
Leaving the fenators to enjoy their dream or free- thc ^my. 
dom and ambition, Tacitus proceeded to the Thra- 
cian camp, and w^s there, by the Praetorian prae- 
feft, presented to the aflembled troops, as the 
prince whom they themfelves had demanded, and 
whom the fenate had beftowed. As foon as the 
prasfedt was lilent, the emperor addrefled himfelf 

to 

(15) Vopifcas in Hift. Auguft. p. 230, 3*32, 233. Thc fena- 
tors celebrated the happy rcftoration with hecatombs and public 
rejoicings. 
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to the foldiers with elegance and .propriety. He 
gratified their avarice by a liberal distribution of 
treafure, under the names of pay and donative. 
He engaged their efteem by a ipirited declaration, 
that although his age might difable him from the 
performance of military exploits, his counfels 
fhould never be unworthy of a Roman general, 
the fucceflbr of the brave Aurelian (16). 
ThcAUni Whilft the deceafed emperor was making pre- 
invade A- parations for a fecond expedition into the Eaft, he 
fit,a ir d /r negociated with the Alani, a. Scythian peo- 
Tacitus. pl e * w ^° pitched their tents in the neighbourhood 
of the lake Moeotis. Thofe barbarians, allured 
by prefents and fubfidies, had promifed to invade 
Perfia with a numerous body of light cavalry. 
They were faithful to their engagements; but 
when they arrived on the Roman frontier, Aurelian 
was already dead, the defign of the Perfian war 
was at leaft fufpended, and the generals, who, dur- 
ing the interregnum, exercifed a doubtful authori- 
ty, were unprepared either to receive or tooppofe 
them. Provoked by fuch treatment, which they 
corifidered as trifling and perfidious, the Alani had 
recourfe to their own valour for their payment and 
revenge ; and as they moved with the ufual fwifr- 
nefs of Tartars, they had foon fpread them- 
-felves over the provinces of Pontus, Cappadocia, 
Cilicia, and Galatia. The legions, who from the 
oppofite fliores of the Bofphorus could almoft dif- 
tinguifli the flames of the cities and villages, im- 
patiently urged their general to lead them againft 
the invaders. The condudl of Tacitus was fuita- 
ble to his age and ftation. He convinced the "bar- 
barians, of the faith, as well as of the power, of 
the empire. Great numbers of the Alani, appeal- 
ed by the punctual difcharge of the engagements 

which 

(16) Hift. Auguft. p. **8. 
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which Aurelian had contra&ed with them, relin- 
quifhed their booty and captives, and quietly re- 
treated to their own deferts beyond the Phafis. 
Againft the remainder who refufed peace, the Ro- 
man emperor waged, in perfon, a fuccefsful war. 
Seconded by an army of brave and experienced 
veterans, in a few weeks he delivered the pro- 
vinces of Alia from the terror of the Scythian in- 
vafion (17). 

But the glory and life of Tacitus were of fhort Death of 
duration. Tranfported, in the depth of winter, the empe- 
from the /oft retirement of Campania, to the foot J|£, Tja ~ 
of mount Caucafus, he funk under the unaccuf- 
tomed hardftiips of a military life. The fatigues of 
the body were aggravated by the cares of the mind. 
For a while, the angry and felfifh paflions of the 
foldiers had been fufpended by the enthufiafm of 
public virtue. They foon broke out with redoub- 
led violence, and raged in the camp, and even in 
the tent, of the aged emperor. His mild and 
amiable charafter ferved only to infpire contempt, 
and he was inceflantly tormented by fa&ions which 
he could not afluage, and by demands which it 
was impoflible to fatisfy. Whatever flattering 
expectations he had conceived of reconciling the 
public diforders, Tacitus foon was convinced, 
that the licentioufnefs of the army difdained the 
feeble reftraint of laws, and his laft hour was haf- 
tened by anguifh and difappointment. It may be 
doubtful whether the foldiers imbrued Jtheir hands 
in the blood of this innocent prince (18). It is 

certain, 



(17) Vopifet)* in Hid Auguft. p. 130. Zoiimus, 1. i. p. 574 
Zonaras, 1. xii« p. 637. Two paffages in the life of Probus (p. 136. 
138.) convinced me, that thefe Scythian invaders of Pontus were 
Alani. If we may believe Zofimus (1. i. p. 5S.) Florianus purfucd 
them at far as the Cimmerian Bofphorus. But he had icarcely 
time for fo Jong aad difficult an expedition. 

(18) Eutropiut and Aurelius Victor only fay that he died j Vic- 
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certain, that their infolence was the caufe of bis 
A.p. 276- death. He expired at Tyana in Cappadocia, af- 
*" "• ter a reigji of only fix months and about twenty 
days (19). 
Ufoiyation The eyes of Tacitus were fcarcely clofed, be- 
of hbbra- *° re k' s brother Florianus (hewed himfelf un- 
tber Flori- worthy to reign, by the hafty ufurpation of the 
*»»•• purple, without expelling the approbation of the 
fenate. The reverence for the Roman consti- 
tution, which yet influenced the camp, and the 
provinces, was fufficiently ftrong to difpofe them 
to cenfure, but not to provoke them to dppofe, the 
precipitate ambition of Florianus. The difcon- 
tent would have evaporated in idle murmurs, 
had not the general of the Eaft, the heroic Pro- 
bus, boldly declared himfelf the avenger of the 
fenate. Theconteft, howevei, was (till unequal * 
nor could the moft able leader, at the head of 
the effeminate troops of Egypt and Syria, encoun- 
ter, with any hopes of vi&oryv d* legions of 
Europe, whofe irrefiftible ftrength appeared to 
fupport the brother of Tacitus. But the fortune 
and adtivity of Probus triumphed over every obfta- 
cle. The hardy veterans of his rival, accuftomed to 
cold climates, fickened and confumed away in the 
fuhry heats of Cilicia, where the fumrner proved 
remarkably unwholefome. Their numbers were 
diminilhed by frequent defertion, the pafies of the 
mountains were feebly defended ; Tarfus opened 
i:s gates, and the (bkiiers of Florianus, when they 
had permitted him to enjoy the imperial title about 
July, three months, delivered the empire from civil 

war 

tor junior adds, that it was of a ferer. Zofuno* .*tvl Zonara* af- 
firm, that he was kiMed by the foldiers. Vopifcru* Motions both 
accounts, a»d fctma to hesitate. Yet furely thdfe js*ri«g opinion* 
are eaii I y reconciled. 

(19) According to the two Viclon^he reigned exaftiy two- hun- 
dred days. 
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war by the cafy (acrifice of a prince whom they 
dcfpifod (20). 

The perpetual revolutions of the throne had Their Fa- 
fo perfe&ly erazed every notion of hereditary JJJjJj. fu V 
right, that the family of an unfortunate emperor ferity, 
was incapable of exciting the jealoufy of his fuc- 
ceflbrs. The children of Tacitus and Florianus 
were permitted to defcend into a private ftation, 
and to mingle with tbe general mafs of the peo- 
ple. Their poverty indeed became an additi- 
onal fafeguard to their innocence. When Taci- 
tus was elected by the (enate, he refigned his am- 
ple patrimony to the public fervice (21), an 
ad of generality fpecions in appearance, but 
which evidently difclofed his intention of tranfmir- 
ting the empire to his dependents. The only 
canfoktion of their fallen ft ate was the remem- 
brance of tranfient greatnefe, and a diftant hope* 
the child of a flattering prophecy, that, at the 
end of a thoufand years, a monarch of the race 
of Tacitus fbould rife, the protestor of the fe- 
nare, the reftorer of Rome, and the conqueror of 
the whole earth (22). 

The peafants of Illyricum, who had already Charaaer 
given Claudius and Aurelian to the finking empire, *. nd e, 5 v ^ 

p 1 • 1 1 • ■_ 1 • -tionottne 

had an equal right eo glory in the elevation of cmpcror 
Probusds). Above twenty years before, the em-P«>t>»"- 

peror 

(10) Hift. Auguft. p. *ji. Zofimus, I. i. p. 58, 59. Zonaras, 
I xii. p. 637. Aorclius Viftor fays, that Probus aflumed the em- 
pire in Illyricum ; an opinion which (though adopted by a venr 
learned mas) would throw that period of biitory into inextricable 
coafu&on. 

(21) Hi ft. Auguft. p. 229. 

(22) He was to fend judges to the Parthian* , Perfians, and Sar- 
mxians, a president to Taprobana, and aproconful to the Roman 
ifland (foppofed by Cafaubon and Salmafius to mean Britain). Such 
ahiftory as mine (fays Vopifcu&with prober modefty) will uotfub- 
£ft a thoufand years to expofe or jnftify the prediction. 

(23 ) For the private life of Probus, lee Vopifcus in Hift. Augqft. 
p. 234— »37- 
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peror Valerian, with his ufual penetration, had 
difcovered*the rifing merit of the young fbldier, 
on whom he conferred the rank of tribune, long 
before the age prefcribed by the military regula- 
tions. The tribune foon juftified his choice, by a 
vidtory over a great body of Sarmatians, in which 
he faved the life of a near relation of Valerian ; 
and deferved to receive from the emperor's hand 
the collars, bracelets, fpears, and banners, the mu- 
ral and the civic crown, and all the honourable re- 
wards referved by ancient Rome for fucce&ful va- 
lour. The third, and afterwards the tenth, legion 
were entrufted to the command of Probus, who, 
in every ftep of his promotion, (hewed himfelf fu- 
perior to the ftation which he filled. Africa and 
Pontus, the Rhine, the Danube, the Euphrates, 
and the Nile, by turns afforded him the moft fplen- 
djd occafions of difplaying his perfonal prowefe and 
his conduit in war. Aurelian was indebted to 
him for the conqueft of Egypt, and ftill more in- 
debted for the honeft courage with which he of- 
ten checked the cruelty of his mailer. Tacitus, 
who defired by the abilities of his generals to fup- 
ply his own deficiency of military talents, named 
him commander in chief of all the eaftern pro- 
vinces, with five times the ufual falary, the pro- 
mile of the confulfhip, and the hope of a triumph. 
When Probus afcended the imperial throne, he was 
about forty-four years of age (24) ; in the 
full pofleflion of his fame, of the love of the 
army, and of a mature vigour of mind and 
body. 
Wis re- His acknowledged merit, and .the fuccefs of his 

conduato- arms againft Florianus, left him without an enemy 

waids the Or 

fen ate. 

(14.) According to the Alexandrian Chronicle, he wa« fifty at 
the time of his death. 
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or a competitor. Yet if we may credit his own 
profeilions, very for from being defirous of the 
empire, he had accepted it with the moil fincere re* 
luftance. " But it is no longer in my power," fays 
Probus, in a private letter, " to lay down a title 
" fo full of envy and of danger. I muft continue 
u to perfonate the chara&er which the foldiers have 
" impofed upon me (25)." His dutiful addrefs 
to the fenate difplayed the fentimenM, or at lead the 
language, of a Roman patriot ; <f When you eledl- 
" ed one of your order, confcript fathers! to fuc- 
" ceed the emperor Aurelian, you a&ed in a man- 
" ner (uitable to your juftice and wijdom. For 
4i you are the legal fovereigns of the world, and 
u the power which you derive from your anceftors, 
" will defcend to your pofterity. Happy would 
u it have been, if Florianus, inftead of ufurping 
" the purple of his brother, like a private iaheri- 
** tance, had expedted what your majefty might 
u determine, either in his favour or in that of any 
" other perfon. The prudent foldiers have punifti- 
" ed his rafhnefe. To me they have offered the 
" title of Auguftus. But 1 fubmit to your cle- 
" mency my pretenfions and my -merits (26)." 
When this refpe&fu! epiftle was read by the con- A D 
ful, the fenators were unable 10 difguife their fa- AuguftV 
tisfa&ion, that Probus (hould condefcend thus 
humbly to folicit a fcepter which he already 
poilefled. They celebrated with the warmeft 
gratitude his virtues, his exploits, and above all 
his moderation. A decree immediately pafled, 
without a diflenting voice, to ratify the elec- 
tion 



(25) The letter was addrefled to the praetorian praefe&,whom (on 
condition of bis good behaviour) he promifed to continue in his 
great office. See Hilt. Aug. p. 237. 

(«6) Vopifcus in Hift. Auguft. p. 237. The date of the Utter 
is afloredly faulty. Inftead of No*. Fibruar, we may read Norn 
A*g*ft. 
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tionof the eaflern armies, and to confer on their 
chief all the feveral branches of the imperial 
dignity; the names of Caeiar and Auguftus, tho 
title of Father of his country, the right of mak- 
ing in the fame day three motions in the senate 
(27), the office of Pontifex Maximus, the tribu- 
nitian power, and the proconfular command ; a 
mode* of inveftiture, which, though it feemed to 
multiply the authority of the emperor, exprefied 
the conftiumon of the ancient republic. The 
reign of Probus correfponded with this fair be- 
ginning. The fenate was permitted to direct the 
civil adminiftration of the empire. Their faithful 
general aflerted the honour of the Roman arms, 
and often laid at their feet crowns of gold and bar- 
baric trophies, the fruits of his numerous victo- 
ries (28)." Yet whilft he gratified their vanity, he 
rauft fccretly have defpifed their indolence and 
weaknefe. Though it was every moment in their 
power to repeal the difgraceful edidt of GaUienus, 
the proud fucceflbrs of the Scipios patiently ac- 
quiefced in their exclufion from all military 
employments. They foon experienced, that thole 
who refufc the fword, muft renounce the fcep- 
ter. 
Viatic* ^he ftrcngth of Aurelian had crafted on every 
of Probus fide the enemies of Rome. After his death they 
over the feemed to revive, with an increafe of fury and of 
JU." 1 " numbers. They were again vanquiihed by the 
a&ive vigour of Probus, who, in a (hort reign of 

about 



(27) Hift. Augoft. p. 33s. It is odd, that the fenate (houM 
treat Probus lefs favourably than Marcus Antoninus. That prince 
had received, even before the death of Pius Jus quint* relaticnu. 
See Capitolin, in Hift. Auguft. p. 14. 

(18) See the dutiful letter of Probus to the fenate, after bis 
German victories. Hift, Auguft. p. 239. 
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about fix years (29), equalled the fame of ancient 
• heroes, and rcftored peace and order to every pro^ 
vince of the Roman world. The dangerous fron- 
tier of Rhaetia be fo firmly fecured, that he left it 
without the fi^picion of an enemy. He broke the 
wandering power of the Sarmatian tribes, and by 
the terror of his arms compelled thofe barbarians 
to relinquifh their fpoil. The Gothic nation 
courted the alliance of fo warlike an emperor (30). 
He attacked the Ifaurians in their mountains, be- 
ikged and look feveral of their ftrongeft cat- 
des(30» anc * flattered himfelf that he had for 
ever fupprefied a domeftic foe, whofe indepen- 
dence fo deeply wounded the majelty of the em- 
pire. The troubles excited by the ufurper Pirmus 
in the Upper Egypt, had never been perfedly ap- 
peafed, and the cities of Ptolemais and Coptos, 
fortified by the alliance of the Elemyes, ft ill 
maintained an obfeure rebellion. The chaftife- 
ment of thofe cities, and of their auxiliaries die 
lavages of the South, is faid to have alarmed the 
court of Perfia (32), and the great king fued itf 
vain for the friendfbip of Probns. Mod of the 
exploits which diftinguiftied his reign, were at- 
chieved by tte peribnal valour and conduft of- the 
emperor, infomuch that the writer of his life ex- 
prefles fome amazement how, in fo (hort a time, a 
fingle man could be prefent in fo many diftant 

wars. 



(19) The date ami duration of the reign .of Probus are very 
condftly afeertained by Cardinal Noris, in his learned work, De 
Spocbifr Syro-Maccdonuin, p. 96—105. A paflage of Eufebius 
conoe£l« toe fecond year of Probus, with the aeras of feveral of 
tke Syrian cities. 

($0) Vopifcus in Hift. Auguft. p. 239. 

(31) Zofimus (I. i. p. 62— 65.) tells a very long and trifling 
lory of Lycitis the I faun an robber. 

{32) Zo&m. 1. ). p. 65. Vopifcus in Hift. Auguft. p. 139, 
24.0. But it teems incredible, that the defeat of the Savages of 
^Ethiopia could affeft the Pcrfian monarch. 
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wars. The remaining adtions he entrufted to the 
care of his lieutenants, the judicious choice of 
whom forms no inconfiderable part of his glory. 
Carus, Diocletian, Maximian, Conftantius, Gale- 
fius, Afclepiodatus, Annibalianus, and a crowd of 
other chiefs, who afterwards afcendedor fupported 
the throne, were trained to arms in the fevere 
fchool of Aurelian and Probus (3 j). 
A.D. 277. But the moft important fervice which Probus 
Hedeiiver* rendered to the republic, was the deliverance of 
the invafi? 1 ^ au ^ anc * l ^ e recovery of feventy flourilhing ci- 
on of the ties oppreffed by the barbarians of Germany, who, 
Germans, f mce the death of Aurelfan, had ravaged that great 
province with impunity (34). Among the various 
multitude of thofe fierce invaders, wemaydiftin- 
guifh, with fome degree of clearnefe, three great 
armies, or rather nations, fucceffively vanquifhed 
by the valour of Probus. He drove back the 
Franks into their morafles ; a defcriptive circum- 
ftance from whence we may infer, that the confe- 
deracy known by the manly appellation of Free* 
already occupied the flat maritime country, inter- 
fered and almoft qverflown by the ftagnating wa- 
ters of the Rhine, and that feveral tribes of the 
Frifians and Batavians had acceded to their alli- 
ance. He vanquifhed the Burgundians, a consi- 
derable people of the Vandalic . race. They had 
wandered in queft of booty from the banks of the 
Oder to thofe of the Seine. They efteemed them- , 
felves fufficiently fortunate to purchafe, by the ret- ' 
titution of all their booty, the permiflion of an 
undifturbed retreat. They attempted to elude " 
that article of the treaty. Their punifhment was i 

immediate I 



(33) Befides tbcfc well-known chiefs, feveral others are named 
by Vopifcus (Hift. Auguft. p. 241)9 whofe actions have not reach-* 
•d our knowledge, 

(34) See the C»fars of Julian and Hift. Auguft. p. %$%, %4o« 
»4-i. 
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immediate and terrible (35). But of all the inva* 
ders of Gaul, the moft formidable were the Lygi* 
ans, a diftant people who reigned over a wide do- 
main on the frontiers of Poland and Silefia (36)* 
In the Lygian nation, the Arii held the firft rank 
by their numbers and fiercenefs. " The Arii (it is 
u thus that they are defcribed by the energy of 
" Tacitus) ftudy to improve by art and circum* 
M fiances the innate terrors of their barbarifm. 
" Their fhields are black, their bodies are painted 
" black. They chufc for the combat the darkeft 
u hour of the night. Their hoft advances, co- 
" vered as it were with a funeral (hade (27) ; nor 
" do they often find an enemy capable or fuftain- 
M ing fo ftrange and infernal an afpedt. Of all 
u our fenfes, the eyes are the firft vanquiftied in 
" battle (38)." Yet the arms and difcipline of 
the Romans eafily difcomfited thefe horrid phan- 
toms. The Lygii were defeated in a general en- 
gagement, and Semno, the moft renowned of 
their chiefs, fell alive into the hands of Probus. 
That prudent emperor, unwilling to reduce a brave 
people to defpair, granted them an honourable ca- 
pitulation, and permitted them to return in fafcty 
to their native country. But the lofles which they 
fuffered in the march, the battle, and the retreat, 
broke the power of the nation : nor is the Lygian 
name ever repeated in the hiftory either of Ger- 
many or of the empire. The deliverance of Gaul 
is reported to have coft the lives of four hundred 
thoufand of the invaders; a work of labour to the 
Romans, and of expence to the emperor, who 
Vol. II. F gave 

(35) Zofimus, 1. i. p. 61. Hift. Auguft. p. 240. But the lat- 
ter fuppofes thepunifliment inflicted with the con fen t of their kings j 
if Co, it was partial like the offence. 

(36) See Cluver. Germania Antiqua, I. iii. Ptolemy places in 
their country the city of Califia, probably Califti in Silefia. 

(37) Ferris umbra, is the expreffion of Tacitus » it is furely a 
very bold one. 

(38) Tacit. Germania (c, 43.) 
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gave a piece of gold for the bead of every barba- 
rian (39). But as the fame of warriors is built 
on the deftru&ion of human kind, we may natu- 
rally fufped, that the fanguinary account was mul- 
tiplied by the avarice of the foldiers, and accepted 
without any very fevere examination by the liberal 
vanity of Probus. 
And car- Since the expedition of Maximin, the Roman 
ries hi* generals had confined their ambition to a defenfive 

arm* into o . . 

Germany, war again ft the nations of Germany, who perpe- 
tually preffed on the frontiers of the empire. 
The more daring Probus purfued his Gallic vic- 
tories, pa{Ted the Rhine, and difpiayed his invin- 
cible eagles on the banks of the Elbe and the 
Necker. He was fully convinced that nothing 
could reconcile the minds of the barbarians to 
peace, unlefs they experienced in their own coun- 
try the calamities of war. Germany, exhaufted 
by the ill fuccefs of the laft emigration, was afto- 
nifhed by his prefence. Nine of the moft confi- 
derabte princes repaired to his camp, and fell proi- 
trate at his feet. Such a treaty was humbly re- 
ceived by the Germans, as it plealed the con- 
queror to di&ate. He exa&ed a drift reftirution 
of the effedts and captives which they had carried 
away from the provinces; and obliged their own 
magiftrates to punifh the more obftinate robbers 
who prefumed to detain any part of the fpoil. A 
confiderable tribute of corn, cattle, and horfes, 
the only wealth of barbarians, was referved for the 
ufe of the garrifons which Probus eftabliflied on 
the limits ot their territory. He even entertained 
fome thoughts of compelling the Germans to re- 
linquifti the exercife of arms, and to truft their 
differences to the juftice, their fafety to the power 
of Rome. To accompliih thefe falutary ends, 
the conftant refidence of an imperial governor, 

iupported 

(39) Vopifcus in Hift. Auguft. p. 138. 
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fupported by a numerous army, was indifpcnfably 
requifice. Probus therefore judged it more expe- 
dient to defer the execution of fa great a defign ; 
which was indeed rather of fpecious than folid uti- 
lity (40). Had Germany been reduced into the 
ftate of a province, the Romans, with immenfe 
labour and expence, would have acquired only a 
more extenfive boundary to defend againft the 
fiercer and more a&ive barbarians of Scythia. 

Inftead of reducing the warlike natives of Ger- He builds 
many to the condition of fubje£ts, Probus con- J h ^f£{* 
tented himfelf with the humble expedient of raif- to the Da* 
ing a bulwark againft their inroads. The country, nubc - 
which now forms the. circle of Swabia, had been 
left defert in the age of Auguftus by the emi- 
gration of its ancient inhabitants (41). The 
fertility of the foil foon attracted a new colony 
from the adjacent provinces of Gaul. Crowds of 
adventurers, of a roving temper and of defperate 
fortunes, occupied the doubtful pofleffion, and 
acknowledged, by the payment of tythes, the 
majefty of the empire (42). To protect thefe new 
fubje£ta, a line of frontier garrifons was gradually 
extended from the Rhine to the Danube. About 
the reign of Hadrian, when that mode of defence 
began to be pradtifed, thefe garrifons were con* 
netted and covered by a ftrong intrenchment of 
trees and palifades. In the place of fo rude a 
bulwark, the emperor Probus conftru&ed a ftone 
wall of a confiderable height, and ftrengthened it 
by towers at convenient diftances. From the 
F z neigh- 

(40) Hift. Auguft. p. 23$, 239. Vopifcus quotes a letter from 
the emperor to the fenate, in which he mentions his deGgn of re- 
due ing Germany into a province. 

(41) Strata, 1. ?iJ. According to Vellefus Paterculus (ii. io8.) 
Maroboduusled his Marcomanni into Bohemia t Cluverius (Germ. 
Antiq. iii. 8.) proves that it was from Swabia. 

(41) Thefe fettlers from the payment of tythes were denomi- 
nated, Decumates. Tacit. Germania, c. 19. 
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^ neighbourhood of Newftadt and Ratiflbon on the 
Danube, it ftrctched acrofs hills, vallies, rivers, 
and morafles, as far as Wimpfen on the Necker* 
and at length terminated on the banks of the 
Rhine, after a winding courfe of near two hun- 
dred miles (43). This important barrier, uniting 
the two mighty ftreams that protected the provin- 
ces of Europe, feemed to fill up the vacant fpace 
through which the barbarians, and particularly the 
Alemanni, could penetrate with the greateft faci- 
lity into the heart of the empire. But the expe- 
rience of the world from China to Britain, has ex- 
pofed the vain attempt of fortifying any extenfive 
tradk of country (44). An adtive enemy who can 
feledt and vary his points of attack, muft, in the 
end, difcover fome feeble fpot or unguarded mo- 
ment. The ftrength as well as the attention, of 
the defenders is divided ; and fuch aire the blind 
effedts of terror on the firmed troops, that a line 
broken in a fmgle place is almoft inftantly de- 
ferred. The fate of the wall which Probus 
eretted, may confirm the general obfervation. 
Within a few years after his death, it was over- 
thrown by the Alemanni. Its fcattered ruins, uni- 
verfally afcribed to the power of the Daemon, now 
ferve only to excite the wonder of the Swabian 
peafant. 
Introduc- Among the ufeful conditions of peace, impofed 
fitTiement ky Probus on the vanquilhed nations of Germany, 
of the bar- was the obligation of fupplying the Roman army 

barians. With 

(43) See Notes de l'Abbe de la Bleterie a la Germaine de Ta- 
cite, p. 183. His account of the wall is chiefly borrowed (as he 
fays himfelf ) from the Alfatia lllufirata of Schcepflin. 

(44) See Kecherches fur les Chinois et les Egyptiens, torn. ii. 
p. 81 — loi. TRe anonymous author is well acquainted with the 
globe in general, and with Germany in particular s with regard to 
the latter, he quotes a work of M. Hanfelman \ but he fecms to 
confound the wall of Probus, defigned again ft the Alemanni, with 
the fonification of the Mattiaci, couftrucled in the neighbourhood 
Of Francfort again ft the Catti. 
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with fixteen thoufand recruits, tTie braveft and 
mod robuft of their youth. The emperor dif- 
perfed them through aii the provinces, and dif- 
tributed this dangerous reinforcement in fmall 
bands, of fifty or fixty each, among the national 
troops; judicioufly obferving, that the aid which 
the republic derived from the barbarians, (hould 
b^ felt but not feen (45). Their aid was now 
become neceflary. The feeble elegance of Italy 
and the internal provinces, could no longer fup- 
porr the weight of arms. The hardy frontier of 
the Rhine at d Danube dill produced minds and 
bcJirs equal to the labours of the camp ; but a 
perpetual feries of wars had gradually diminifhed 
their 2 umbers. The infrequency of marriage, 
and the ruin of agriculture, affedted the principles 
of population, and not only deftroyed the ftrength 
of the prefent, but intercepted the hope of future 
generations. The wifdom of Probus embraced 
a great and beneficial plan of replenifhing the ex- 
haufted frontiers, by new colonies of captive or 
fugitive barbarians, on "whom he bellowed lands, 
cattle, inftruments of hufbandry, and every en- 
couragement that might engage them to educate 
a race of foldiers for the fervice of the republic. 
Into Britain and raoft probably into Cambridge- 
(hire (46), he transported a confiderable body of 
Vandals. The impoffibility of an efcape, recon- , 
ciled them to their Situation, and in the fubfequent 
troubles of that ifland, they approved themfelves 
the moft faithful fervants of the ftate (47). Great 

numbers 



(45) He distributed about fifty or fixty Barbarians to a Numtnu, 
as it was then called, a corps with whofe eftablifhed number we are 
not exactly acquainted. 

(46) Camden's Britannia, Introduction, p. 1 36. but hs fpeaks 
from a very doubtful conjecture. 

(47) Zofimus, 1. i. p. 6a. According to Vopifcus, another bo- 
dy of Vandals was lefs faithful. 
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numbers of Frank? and Gepicte were, fettled on 
the banks of the Danube and the Rhine. An hun- 
dred thoufand Baftarnse, expelled from their own 
country, cheerfully accepted an eftablifhment in 
Thrace, and foon imbibed the manners and fenti- 
ments of Roman fubje&s (48). But the expecta- 
tions of Probus were too often difappointed. The 
impatience and idlenefs of the barbarians could ill 
brook the How labours of agriculture. Their un- 
conquerable love of freedom, rifing againft def- 
potiftn, provoked them into hafty rebellions, alike 
fatal to ttiemfelves and to the provinces (49) ; nor 
could thefe artificial fupplies, however repeated by 
fucceeding emperors, rdftore the important limit 
of Gaul and Ulyricum to its ancient and native 
vigour. 
Paring en- of all thfe barbarians who abandoned their new 
^^ Sa fettleitients, and difturbed the publick tranquillity, 
a very fmall number returned to their own coun- 
try. For a ftrort feafon thfcy might wander in 
. arms through the empire; but in the end they 
were furely deftroyed by the power of a warlike 
emperor. Hie fucce&ful raflinefs of a party of 
Franks was attended with fuch memorable confe- 
quences, that it ought not to be paflfed unnoticed. 
They had been eftabliftied by Ptobus, on the fea 
coaft of Pontus, with a view of ftrengthening 
that frontier againft the inroads of the Alani. A 
fleet ftationed in one of the harbours of the Eur- 
ine, fell into the hands of the Franks ; and they 
refolved, through unknown feas, to explore their 
way from the mouth of the Phafis to that of the 
Rhine. They eafily efcaped through the Bofpho- 
rus and the Hellefpont, and cruizing along the 

Medi- 

. (*S) Hift. Auguft. p. 140. They *m probably expelled by 
the Goths. Zofim. 1. i. p. 66. 
(49) Hift. Aogftt. p. 140, 
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Mediterranean, indulged their appetite for revenge 
and plunder, by frequent defcents on the unfuf- 
pelting (hores of Afia, Greece, and Africa. The 
opulent city of Syracufe, in whofe port the navies 
of Athens and Carthage had formerly been funk, 
was facked by a handful of barbarians, who maP 
facrcd the greateft part of the trembling inhabit 
tants. From the ifland of Sicily, the Franks pror 
ceeded to the columns of Hercules, trufted thcro- 
felves to the ocean, coafted round Spain and Gaul, 
and fleering their triumphant courfe through the 
Britifh channel, at length finifhed their furprifing 
voyage, by landing in fafety on the Batavian qx 
Frifian (hores (50). The example of their fuc- 
ceffi, inftru&ing their countrymen to conceive the 
advantages, and to defpife the dangers, of the fea, 
pointed out to their enterprizing fpirit, a new road 
to wealth and glory. 

Notwithftanding the vigilance and activity of Revolt ©f 
Fsobus, it was almoft impaflible that he could at jj*g U ™ the 
once contain in obedience every part of his wide Eaft. 
extended dominions. The barbarians who broke 
their chains, had feized the favourable opportu- 
nity of a domeftic war. When the emperor 
marched to the relief of Gaul, he devolved the 
command of the Eaft, on Saturninus. That ge- 
neral, a man of merit and experience, was driven 
into rebellion by the abfence of his fovereign, the 
levity of the Alexandrian people, the prefljng in- 
ftances of his friends, and his own fears ; but 
from the moment of his elevation, he never en- 
tertained a hope of empire, or even of life. 
" Alas !" he faid, " the republic has loft a ufeful 
" fervant, and the rafhnefs of an hour has de- 
" ftroyed the fervices of many years. You know 
** not/' continued he, " the mifery of fovereign 



" power > 9 



(50) fantgyr. Vet. v. iB. Zofimus, 1. i. p. 66* 
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" power ; a fword is perpetually fufpended over 
" our head. We dread our very guards, we di£ 
" truft our companions. The choice of adlion or 
" of repofe is no longer in our difpofuion, nor is 
44 there any age, or character, or condutt, that can 
" proteft us from the cenfure of envy. In thus 
u exalting me to the throne, you have doomed 
44 me to a life of cares, and to an untimely fate. 
44 The only confolation which remains is, the a£ 
44 furance that I fhall not fall alone (51)." But 
as the former part of his predidtion was verified 
by the victory, fo the latter was difappointed by 
the clemency of Probus. That amiable prince 
attempted even to fave the unhappy Saturninus 
from the fury of the foldiers. He had more than 
once folicited the ufurper himfelf, to place fome 
A.D. 179. confidence in the mercy of a fovereign who fo 
highly efteemed his character, that he had puniih- 
ed, as a malicious informer, the firft who related 
the improbable news of his defection (52). Sa- 
turninus might, perhaps, have embraced the gene- 
rous offer, had he not been reft rained by the ob- 
ftinate diftruft of his adherents. Their guilt was 
deeper, and their hopes more fahguine, than thofe 
of their experienced leader. 
A.D. 180. The revolt of Saturninus was fcarcely extin- 
fas Md°~ g u ^ e< ^ * n the Eaft, before new troubles were ex- 
Procuiu« cited in the Weft, by the rebellion of Bonofus 
in Gaul. a nd Proculus, in Gaul. The mod diftinguifhed 
merit of thofe two officers was their relpedlive 
prowefs, of the one in the combats of Bacchus, 
of the other in thofe of Venus (53) j yet neither 

of 

(51) Vopifcus in Hift. Auguft. p. 145, 146. The unfortunate 
orator had ftudicd rhetoric at Carthage, and was therefore mote 
probably a Moor (Zofim. 1. i. p. 60.) than a Gaul, as Vopifcus 
calls him. 

(52) Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 638. 

(53) A very furprizing inftance is recorded of the prowefs of 
Proculus, He had taken one hundred Sannatian virgins. The 

reft 
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of them were deftitute of courage and capacity, 
and both fuftained, with honour, the auguft cha- 
racter which the fear of punifhment had engaged 
them to aflume, till they funk at length beneath 
the fuperior genius of Probus. He ufed the vic- 
tory with his accuftomed moderation, and fpread 
the fortunes as well as the lives of their innocent 
families (54). 

The arms of Probus bad now fupprefled all the A.p. ait. 
foreign and domeftic enemies of the (late. His ^^Sm. 
mild but fteady adminiftration confirmed the re- per or Pro- 
eftablilhment of the public tranquillity ; nor was bu, « 
there left in the provinces a hoftile barbarian, a 
tyrant, or even a robber, to revive the memory of 
pad diforders. It was time that the emperor fhould 
revifit Rome, and celebrate his own glory and the 
general happinefs. The triumph due to the va- 
lour of Probus was conduced with a magnificence 
fuitable to his fortune, and the people who had fo 
lately admired the trophies of Aurelian, gazed 
with equal pleafure on thofe of his heroic fuc- 
ceflbr (55). We cannot, on this occafion, forget 
the defperate courage of about four- (bore Gla- 
diators, refervcd with near fix hundred others, for 
the inhuman fports of the amphitheatre. Dif- 
daining to (hed their blood for the amufement of 
the populace, they killed their keepers, broke from 
the place of their confinement, and filled the r 
ftreets of Rome with blood and confufion. After 
an obftinate refiftance they were overpowered 
and cut in pieces by the regular forces ; but they 

obtained 

.reft of. the ftory we muft relate in his own languages Ex his una 
no&e decern inivi : omnes tamen, quod in me erat, mulieres intra 
dies qufndecim redd id i, Vopifcus in Hid. Auguft. p. 246. 

(54) Proculus, who was a native of Albengue on the Genoefe 
coan, armed two thou fan d of his own (laves. His riches were 
great, but they were acquired by robbery. It was aftei wards a 
faying of his family, Nee latrones efle, nee principes fibi pi ace re, 
Vopiicus in Hi ft. Auguft. p. 247. 

($$) Hift. Auguft. p. 240. 
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obtained at lead an honourable death, and the &- 
tisfa&ion of a juft revenge (56). 
Hjs difci- The military difcipline, which reigned in the 
plinc * camps of Probus, was lefs cruel than that of Au- 
relian, but it was equally rigid and exatt. The 
latter punilhed the irregularities of the foldiers 
with unrelenting feverity, the former prevented 
them by employing the legions in conftant and 
ufeful labours. When Probus commanded in 
Egypt, he executed many confiderable works for 
the fplendor and benefit of that rich country. 
The navigation of the Nile, fo important to 
Rome itfelr, was improved ; and temples, bridges, 
porticoes, and palaces, were conftruded by the 
hands of the foldiers, who afted by turns as ar- 
chitects, as engineers, and as hufbandmen {57)* 
It was reported of Hannibal, that 5 in order to 
jyreferve his troops from the dangerous temp- 
tations of idlenefs, he had obliged them to form 
large plantations of olive trees along the coaft of 
Africa (58). . From a fimilar principle, Probus 
exercifed his legions in covering, with rich vine- 
yards, the hills of Gaul and Pannonia, and two 
confiderable fpots are defcribed, which were 
entirely dug and planted by military Jabour (59). 
One of thefe, known under the name of Mount 
Alma, was fituated near Sirmium, the country 
where Probus was born, for which he ever x&- 
tained a partial affc&ion, and whole gratitude he 

endear 

(56) Zofim. 1. i. p. 66. 

(57) Jtift. Auguft. p. 236. 

(58) Aurel. Viclor in Protx. But the policy of Hannibal, un- 
noticed by any more ancient writer, ic irreconcilable -with the fci£- 
Jory of his life. He left Africa when he was nine years old $ re- 
turned to it when he was forty-five, and immediately loft his amy 
in the decifive battle of Zama. Livius, xxx. 37. 

(59) Hift. Auguft. p. 240. Eutrop. ix- 17. Aurel, Vi&or in 
Ptob. Victor Junior. He revoked the prohibition of JDomuian, 
and granted a general per mi (lion of planting vines to the GanJs, 
the Britons* and the Pannonians. 
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endeavoured to fecure, by converting into tillage a 
Urge and unhealthy trad of marfliy ground. An 
army, thus employed, conftituted perhaps the mod 
ufeful, as well as the braved, portion of Roman 
fubjeds. 

But, in the profeciuion of a favourite fcheme. Hi* death* 
the beft of men, fatisfied with the reltitude of their 
intentions, are fubjeft to forget the bounds of mo- 
deration ; nor did Probus himfclf fufficiently con- 
fult the patience and disposition of his fierce le- 
gionaries <6o). The dangers of the military pro- 
feffion feem only to be compensated by a life of 
pleasure and tdlenefe ; but if the duties of the fol- 
dter are inceflamly aggravated by the labours of 
the peafent, he will at laft fink under the intoler- 
able burden, or (hake it off with indignation. The 
imprudence of Probus is faid to have inflamed the 
dHconteut of hie troops. More attentive to the 
interefts of mankind than to thofe of the army, he 
exprefled the vain hope, that, by the eftablUhmeut 
of universal peace, he (hould foon abolifh the ne- 
ceffity of a ftanding and mercenary force (6 1 ). The 
unguarded expreffioa proved fatal to him. In one 
of the hotteft days of fuiaraer, as he feverely urged 
the unwbokibme labour of draining the marines 
of Shmmun, the (bldiers, impatient of fatigue, on a 
fodden, threw down their tools, graiped their arms, 
and broke out into a furious mutiny. The empe- 
ror, confetous of his danger, took refuge in a lofty 
tower, coniiru&ed for thepurpofeof furveying the 
progrefs of the work (62). The tower was mftantly a.d. %%z. 
forced, and a thoufand fwords were plunged at once Auguft. 
in the bofom of the unfortunate Probus. The rage 

(60) Julian bellows a fevere, and indeed exceflive, cenfore on 
die rigour of Probus, who, m he thinks, almoft deferred his fate. 

(61) Vopifcus in Hift. Auguft. p. 241. He laviftiee on this 
idle hope a large dock of very foolifli eloquence. 

(6ft) Turris ferrata. It feems to have been a moveable tower, 
and cafed with iron. 
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of the troops fubfided as foon as it had been grati- 
fied. They then lamented their fatal rafhnefs, 
forgot the feverity of the emperor, whom they had 
maflacrtd, and haftened to perpetuate, by an ho- 
nourable monument, the memory of his virtues 
and victories (63). 
Bieftion When the legions had indulged their grief and 
^acr^f repentance for the death of Probus, their unani- 
Caru*. mous confent declared Cams, his Praetorian prae- 
fett, the moft deferving of the imperial throne. 
Every circumftance that relates to this prince ap- 
pears of a mixed and doubtful nature. He gloried 
in the title of Roman citizen ; and affeded to 
compare the purity of bis blood with the foreign, 
and even barbarous, origin of the preceding erh- 
perors: yet the moft inquifitiveof his contempo- 
raries, very far from admitting his claim, have 
varioufly deduced his own birth, or that of his 
parents, from lllyricum, from Gaul, or from Afri- 
ca (64). Though a foldier, he had received a 
learned education ; though a fenator, he was inveft- 
ed with the firft dignity of the army ; and, in an 
age when the civil and military profeflions began 
to be irrecoverably feparated from each other, they 
were united in the perfon of Carus. Notwithftand- 
ing the fevere juftice which he exercifed againft the 
affaflinsof Probus, to whofe favour and efteem he 
was highly indebted, he could not efcape the fuf- 
picion of being acceflary to a deed from whence 
he derived the principal advantage. He enjoyed, 
at lead before his elevation, an acknowledged cha- 
racter 

(63) Probus, et vere probus fitus eft: Vi&or omnium gentium 
Barbara! urn j vi&or etiam tyrannorum. 

(64.) Yet all this may be conciliated. He was born at Narbon- 
ne, in Illyricu.n, confounded by Eutropius with the more famous 
city of that name in Gaui. His father might be an African, and 
his mother a noble Roman. Cams himfelf was educated in the) 
Capital. See Scaliger Animadverfion. adEuftb. Chron. p. 141, 
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ranker of virtue and abilities (6$) \ but his auftere 
temper infenfibly degenerated into morofenefs and 
cruelty ; and the imperfedt writers of his life al- 
moft hefitate whether they (hall not rank him in the 
number of Roman tyrants (66). When Carus af- 
fumed the purple, he was about fi*ty years of age, 
and his two fons, Carinus and Numerian, had al- 
ready attained the feafon of manhood (67). 

The authority of the fenate expired with Pro- The fcmi- 
bus ; nor was the repentance of the foldiers dif- |5j* n £ n ^. 
played by the fame dutiful regard for the civil pow- aadpeoplc. 
er which they had teftificd after the unfortunate 
death of Aurelian. The eledtion of Carus was de- 
cided without expecting the approbation of the fe- 
nate, and the new emperor contented himfelf with 
announcing, in a cold and (lately epiftle, that he 
had afcended the vacant throne (68). A behaviour 
fo veryoppofite to that of his amiable predeceflbr, 
afforded no favourable prefage of the new reign ; 
and the Romans, deprived of power and freedom, 
aflerted their privilege of licentious murmurs (69). 
The voice of congratulation and flattery was not 
however (ilent ; and we may (till perufe, with plea- 
Aire and contempt, an eclogue, which wascompofed 
on the acceflion of the emperor Carus. Two (hep- 
herds, avoiding the noon-tide heat, retire into the 
cave of Faunus. On a fpreading beech they dis- 
cover fome recent characters. The rural deity had 
defcribed, in prophetic verfes, the felicity promifed 

to 

(65) Probus bad requeued of the fenate an equeftrian ftatue and 
a marble palace, at the public expence, as a juft recom pence of the 
Angular merit of Carus. Vopifcus in Hift. Auguft. p. 149* 

(66) Vopifcus in Hift. Auguft. p. 141. 249. Julian excludes 
tbe emperor Carus and both his fons from the banquet of thcCaeiars. 

(67) John Malela, torn. i. p. 401. But the authority of that 
ignorant Greek is very flight. He ridiculoufly derives from Carus 
the city of Can hue, and tbe province of Caria, tbe latter of which 
is mentioned by Homer. 

(68) Hift. Aug. p. 249. Carus congratulated the fenate, that 
one of their own order was made emperor. 

(69) Hift. Aug. p. 142. 
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to the empire under the reign of fo great a prince. 
Faunus hails the approach of that hero, who, re- 
ceiving on his (boulders the finking weight of the 
Roman world, (hall extinguish war and faction, 
and once again reftore the innocence and fecurity 
of the golden age (70). 
Cmis dc- It is more than probable that thefe elegant trifles 
&^Aaiil never reached the ears of a veteran general, who, 
ana, and with the confent of the legions, was preparing to 
?l * lcl h£ cxc ^ ute t ' ie l° n g fufpended defign of the Perfian 
^ b 1 war. Before his departure for this diftant expedi- 
tion, Car us conferred on his two fons, Car inns and 
Numerian v the title of Caefar ; and, inverting the 
former with almoft an equal (hare of the imperial 
power, directed the young prince, firft, to fupprefs 
feme troubles which had arifen in Gaul, and after- 
wards to fix the feat of his refidence at Rome, and 
to aflume the government of the weftern provin- 
ces (71). The fafety of' Illyricum was confirmed 
by a memorable defeat of the Sarmatians ; fixteen 
thoufand of thofe barbarians remained on the field 
of battle, and the number of captives amounted to 
twenty thoufand. The old emperor, animated 
with the fame and profpeft of victory, purfued his 
march, in the midft of winter, through the coun- 
tries of Thrace and Afia Minor, and at length, 
with his younger (on, Numerian, arrived on the 
confines of the Perfian monarchy. There, encamp- 
ing on the fummit of a lofty mountain, he pointed 
out to his troops the opulence and luxury of the 
enemy whom they were about to invade. 
ad. 183. The fucceflbr of Artaxerxes, Varanes or Bah- 
midwnrcto ram ' ^^B* 1 ^ e ^ad fubdued the Segeftans, one of 
the Perfian the moft warlike nations of Upper Afia (72), was 
ambaffa- alarmed 

dors. 

(70) See the firft eclogue of Calphurnius. The defign of it it pre- 
ferred, by Fontenelle, to that of Virgil's Pol) io. See torn, iii.p. 14S. 

(71) Hift. Auguft. p. 353. Eurropius, ix. it. Pagi. Annal. 
(7*) Agathiat, 1. iv. p. 135. We find one of hit fayingt in the 

Btblicthcque 
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alarmed at the approach of the Romans and en- 
deavoured to retard their progrefs by a negotiation 
of peace. His ambafladors entered the camp about 
funfet, at the time when the troops were fatisfying 
their hunger with a frugal repaft. The Perfians 
expreffcd their defire of being introduced to the 

Eefence of the Roman emperor. They were at 
ft conduced to a foldier, who was feated on the 
graft. A piece of dale bacon and a few old peafe 
compofed his fupper. A coarfe woollen garment 
of purple wasthe only circumftance that announced 
his dignity. The conference was conducted with 
the fiime difregard of courtly elegance. Carus, 
taking off a cap which he wore to conceal his 
baldnefs, afiured the ambafladors, that, unlefs their 
mafter acknowledged the fuperiority of Rome, he 
would fpeedily render Perfia as naked of trees as 
his own head was deftitute of hair (73). Notwith- 
ftanding fome traces of art and preparation, we 
may difcover, in this fcene, the manners of Carus, 
and the fevere fimplicity which the martial princes, 
who fucceeded Gallienus, had already reftored in 
the Roman camps. The minifters of the great 
king trembled and retired. 

The threats of Carus were not without effeft. Hisvia©- 
He ravaged Mefopotamia, cut in pieces whatever ,ies tn * . 
oppofed his paflfage, made himfelf mafter of the nar"d«dli # 
great cities of Seleucia and Ctefiphon, (which feem 
to have furrendered without refiftance,) and car- 
ried hia victorious arms beyond the Tigris (74). 
He had feized the favourable moment for an inva- 
(ion. The Perfian councils were diftradled by do- 
meftic fa&ions, and the greater part of their forces 

were 

Bibliothttjue Orientate of M. d'Herbelot. « The definition of h«- 
•« manit j includes all other virtues. " 

(73) Synefius tells this ftory of Carinus ; and it is much mere 
natural to understand it of Carus, than (as Petavius and Tille- 
mont choofe to do) of Probus. 

(74) Vopiicus in Hi ft. Auguft. p. ajo. Eutropius, ix. zS. The 
two Victors. 
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were detained on the frontiers of India. Rome and 
the Eaft received with tranfport the news of fuch 
important advantages. Flattery and hope painted, 
in the moil lively colours, the fall of Perlia, the 
conqueft of Arabia, the fubmiflion of Egypt, and 
a lafting deliverance from the inroads of the Scy- 
thian nations (75). But the reign of Cams was 
deftined to expofe the vanity of prediftions. They 
a.d. *g3. were fcarcely uttered before they were contradicted 
Decern.* 5 . by his death ; an event attended with fuch ambi- 
guous circumftances, that it may beft.be related in 
a letter from his own fecretary to the praefe&of the 
city. " Carus," fays he, " our deareft emperor, 
" was confined by ficknefe to his bed, when a fu- 
" rious temped arofe in the camp. The darkneft 
" which overfpread the Iky was fo thick, that we 
u could no longer diftinguifh each other ; and the 
u inceflant flaflies of lightning took from us the 
44 knowledge of all that pafled in the general con- 
" fufion. Immediately after the mod violent clap 
" of thunder, we heard a fudden cry, that the em- 
44 peror was dead ; and it foon appeared, that his 
44 chamberlains, in a rage of grief, had .fet fire to 
41 the royal pavilion, a circumftance that gave rife 
44 to the report that Carus was killed by lightning. 
44 But, as far as we have been able to inveftigate 
44 the truth, his death was the natural effedt of 
44 hisdiforder(76)." 
He is fuc The vacancy of the throne was not productive of 
b!rtwo by an y diflurbance. The ambition of the afpiring ge- 
fons,Cari- nerals was checked by their mutual fears, and young 
«us and Numerian, with his abfent brother, Carinus, were 
umenan. unan j raou fly acknowledged as Roman emperors. 

* The 

(75) "E° thePerfian vi&ory of Cams, I refer the dialogue of the 
Phtlopatris, which has fo long been an objeft of difpute among the 
learned. But to explain and juftify my opinion would require a 
differtation. 

(76) Hill. Auguft.p. S50. Yet Eutropius, Feftus, Rufus, the 
two Victors, Jerome, Sidonitis, Apollinaris, Syncellus, and Zona- 
ras, all aicribe the death of Carus to lightning. 
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The public expe&ed that the fucceflor of Carus 
Would purfue' his father's footfteps, and, without 
allowing the Perfians to recover from their confter- 
iiation, would advance fword in hand to the palaces 
of Sufa and Ecbatana (77). But the legions, how- 
ever ftrong in numbers and difcipline, were difinay- 
ed by the moft abjeft fuperftition. Notwithftand- 
ing all the arts that were pradlifed to difguife the 
manner of the late emperor's death, it was found 
impoflible to remove the opinion of the multitude,' 
and the power of opinion is irrefiftible. Places or 
perfons ftruck with lightning were confidered, by 
the ancients, with pious horror, as Angularly de- 
voted to the wrath of Heaven (78). An oracle was 
remembered, which marked the river Tigris as the 
fatal boundary of the Roman arms. The troops, 
terrified with the fate of Carus, and with their own 
danger, called aloud on young Numerian to obey 
the will of the gods, and to lead them away from 
this inaufpicious fcene of war. The feeble emperor 
was unable to fubdue their obftinate prejudice, and 
the Perfians wondered at the unexpected retreat of 
& vidtorious enemy (70). 

The intelligence of the myfterious fate of the A.D.a8 4 . 
late emperor was foon carried from the frontiers of Vi ce* of 
Perfia to Rome ; and the fenate, as well as the pro- Carinus * 
vinces* congratulated the acceflion of the fons of 
Carus. Thefe fortunate youths were ftrangers, how- 
ever, to that confeious fuperiority, either of birth or 
of merit, which can alone render the pofleffioti of a 
throne eafy, and as it were, natural. Born and edu- 
cated in a private ftation, the election of their father 
faifed them at once to the rank of princes ; and his 

Vol. II, G death; 

(77) See Nemefiam Cyhegetrcon* v. ?«, &c. 

(78) See Feftus and his commentators, oh the word ScribonianuM, 
Places ftruck with lightning were farroitadrd with a wall J things 
were buried with a myfterious ceremony . 

(79) Vopifcus in Hift. Anguft. p. 259. Aare|ius Viftof fee** 
to believe the prediction, and to approve the retreat. 
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death, which happened about fixteen months after- 
wards, left them the unexpected legacy of a vaft 
empire. To fuftain with temper this rapid eleva- 
tion, an uncommon (hare of virtue and prudence 
was requifite; and Carinus, theelderof the brothers, 
was more than commonly deficient in thofe quali- 
ties. In the Gallic war, he difcovered fome degree 
of perfonal courage (80) ; but, from the moment of 
his arrival at Rome, he abandoned himfelf to the 
luxury of the capital, and to the abufe of his for- 
tune. He was foft, yet cruel ; devoted to pleafure, 
but deftitute of tafte; and, though exquiutely fuf- 
ceptible of vanity, indifferent to the public efteem. 
In the courfe of a few months, he fucceffively mar- 
ried and divorced nine wives, moil of whom he left 
pregnant ; and, notwithttanding this legal inconftan- 
cy, found time to indulge fuch a variety of irregular 
appetites as brought dimonour on himfelf,andon the 
nobleft houfes of Rome. He beheld with inveterate 
hatred all thofe who might remember his former ob- 
fcurity, or cenfurehis prefent conduft. Hebanifhed 
or put to death the friends and counfellors whom his 
father had placed about Him, to guide his inexperi- 
enced youth i and he-perfecuted, with the meaneft 
revenge, his fchoolfellows and companions, who had 
not lufficiently rcfpe&ed the latent majefty of the 
emperor. With the fenators, Cariuusaffeded a lofty 
and regal demeanour, frequently declaring, that he 
defigned to diftribute their eftates among the popu- 
1 lace of Rome. From the dregs of that populace he 
fele&ed his favourites, and even his ministers. The 
palace, and even the imperial tahle, was filled with, 
fingers, dancers, proftitutes, and all the various re- 
tinue of vice and folly. Qpe of his door-keepers (8 1 ) 

he 

(So) Nemefian. CjrnegatfcoH, v. <a. He ww a extemporary, 
but a poet. 

(Si) Cancellarius. Thfo *wd, fo humble in ttt origin, hae, by 
a Angular fortune, rofe into tbe Wfte of the firft great ofltc* of /fate i» 
the monarchies of Europe* Sea CaAuboo md Saliaafiict, ad Htfh 
Auguft. p. 253. 
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lie entrufted with the government of the city. In 
the room of the Praetorian praefeft, whom he put 
to death, Carinus fubftituted one of the minifters 
of his loofer pleafures. Another who poffefled the 
fame, or even a more imfamous title to favour, was 
invefted with the confuifhip. A confidential fecre- 
tary, who had acquired uncommon fkili in the art 
of forgery, delivered the indolent emperor, with 
his own confent, from the irkfome duty of figning 
his name; 

When the emperor Carus undertook the Perfian 
war, he was induced, by motives of affc&ion as 
well as policy, to fecure the fortunes of his family, 
by leaving in the hands of his eldeft fon die armies 
and the provinces of the Weft. The intelligence* 
which he foon received of the conduct of Carinus^ 
filled him with (hame and regret ; nor had he con- 
cealed his refolution of latiefying the republic by 
a fevcre aft of juftice, and of adopting, in the 
place of an unworthy fon, the brave and virtuous 
Conftantius, who at that time was governor of Dal- 
matia. But the elevation of Conftantius was for 
a while deferred ; and as foon as a father's death 
had releafed Carinus from the controul of fear or 
decency, he difplayed to the Romans the extrava- 
gancies of Elagabalus, aggravated by the cruelty 
of Domitian (82). 

The only merit of the adminiftration of Cari- jj e ceie- 
nus, that hiftory could record or poetry celebrate, Urates the 
was the uncommon fplendor with which, in his own ga ^s? 
and his brother's name, he exhibited the Roman 
games of the theatre, the circus, and the amphi- 
theatre. More than twenty years afterwards, when 
the courtiers of Diocletian reprefented to their fru- 
gal Sovereign (he feme aod popularity of his rou- 

G % ni^ceiit 

(it) Vopifcus in Hift. Auguft. p. 153, 154. Eutropius uc. 19. 
Vi&or Junior. The .reign of Diocletiwi, indeed, was Co longed 
profperout, that it jfiuft Jbwre.bteja very unfavourable to the fame o£ 
Caxinvfl, 
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nificent predeceflbr, he acknowledged, that the 
reign of Carinus had indeed been a reign of plea- 
fure (83). But this vain prodigality, which the 
prudence of Diocletian might juftly defpife, was 
enjoyed with furprize and tranfport by the Roman 
people. The oldeft of the citizens, recollecting 
' the fpe&acles of former days, the triumphal pomp 
of Probusor Aurelian, and the fecular games of 
the emperor Philip, acknowledged that they were 
all furpafled by the fuperior magnificence of Ca- 
rinus (84). 
of tomlr ^ he f P c< ^ ac ^ es °f Carinus may therefore be beft 
Qn *' illuftrated by the obfervation of fome particulars, 
which hiftory has condefcended to relate concern- 
ing thofe of his prcdeceflbrs. If we confine our- 
felves folely to the hunting of wild beads, howe- 
ver we may cenfure the vanity of the defign or 
the cruelty of the execution, we are obliged to 
confefs, that neither before nor fince the time of 
the Romans, fo much art and expence have ever 
been laviihed for the amufement of the people 
(85). By the order of Probus, a great quantity 
of large trees, torn up by the roots, were trans- 
planted into the midft of the circus. The fpaci- 
ous and fhady foreft was immediately filled with a 
thoufand oftriches, a thoufand flags, a thoufand 
fallow deer, and a thoufand wild bears ; and all 
this variety of game was abandoned to the riotous 
impetuofity of the multitude. The tragedy of 
the fucceeding day confifted in the maflacre of an 
hundred lions, an equal number of lionefles, two 

hundred 

(63) Voplfcusin tiift. Auguft. p. 254.. He calls him Cams, 
but the feme is fuftciently obvious, and the words were often con- 
founded. 

(84) See Calphurnius. Eclog. vii. 4.3. We may obferve, that 
the fpeftades of Probus were (till recent, and that the poet isfeconded 
by thehiftorian. 

(85) The philofopher Montaigne (Eflais, 1. iii 6.) give* a 
very juft and lively view of Roman magnificence ia theie fpec- 
ttcles. t 
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hundred leopards, and three hundred bears (86). 
The colledtton prepared by the younger Gordian 
for his triumph, and which his fucceflor exhibited 
in the fecular games, was lefs remarkable by the 
number than by the fingularity of the animals. 
Twenty zebras difplayed their elegant forms and 
variegated beauty to the eyes of the Roman peo- 
ple (87). Ten elks, and as many camelopards, 
the loftieft and mod harmlefs creatures that wan- 
der over the plains of Sarmatia and Ethiopia, 
were contrafted with thirty African hyaenas, and 
ten Indian tygers, the mod implacable favages of 
the torrid zone. The unoffending ftrength with 
whicf^ Nature has endowed the greater quadra- 
pedes, was admired in the rhinoceros, the hippo- 
potamus of the Nile (88), and a majeflic troop of 
thirty-two Elephants (89). While the populace 
gazed with ftupid wonder on the fplendid (hew, 
the naturalift might indeed obferve the figure and 
properties of fo many different: fpecies, tranfported 
from every part of the anpient world into the am- 
phitheatre of Rome, but this accidental benefit, 
which fcience might derive from folly, is furely 
infufficient to juftify fuch a wanton abufe of the 
public riches. There occurs, however, a fingle 
inftance in the firft Punic war, in which the fenate 
wifely connected this amufement of the multitude 
with the intereft of the ftate. A confiderable 

• number 

(86) Vopifcus in Hift. Auguft. p. 140. 

(87) They are called Onagri ; but the number is too i neon defera- 
ble for mere wild-afles. Cuper (de Elephantis Exercitat. ii. 7.) 
has proved from Oppian, Dion, and an, anonymous Greek, that ze- 
bras had been feen at Rome. They were brought from fome ifland 
of the ocean, perhaps Madagafcar. 

(88) Carinus gave an hippopotamus (fee Cal)>hurn. Eclog. vii. 
46.) In the iater fpeftades, I do not recollect any crocodiles, of 
which Augultus once exhibited thirty-fix. Dion Caflius, 1. lv. 
p. 781. 

(89) Capitolin. in Hirl. Anguft. p. 164, 165. We are not ac- 
quainted with the animals whom he calls arcbtUonUs, fome read or* 
goUutUr, others agriotovtcs : both corrections are very nugatory. 
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number of elephants, taken in the defeat of tho 
Carthaginian army, were driven through the cir- 
cus by a few flaves, armed only with blunt jave- 
lins (9c). The ufeful fpedacle ferved to imprefs 
the Roman fbldier with a juft contempt for thofe 
unwieldy animals ; and he no longer dreaded to 
encounter them in the ranks of war. 
The am- fhe hunting or exhibition of wild beafts, was 
P " catrc r C ondu6ted with a magnificence fuitable to a people 
who ftyled themfelves the mafters of the world ; 
nor was the edifice appropriated to that entertain- 
ment lefs expreflive of Roman greatnefe. Pofte- 
iity admires, and will long admire, the awful re- 
mains of the amphitheatre of Titus, which fo 
well deferved the epithet of Coloffal (91). It 
was a building of an elliptic figure, five hundred 
and fixty-four feet in length, and four hundred and 
fixty-feven in breath, founded on fourfcore arches, 
and rifingj with four fucceffive orders of architec- 
ture, to the heighth of one hundred and forty 
feet (92). The outfide of the edifice was en- 
crufted with marble, and decorated with ftatues. 
The doping fides of the vaft concave, which 
formed the infide, were filled and furrounded with 
fixty or eighty rows of feats of marble likewife, 
covered with cushions, and capable of receiving 
with eafe above fourfcore thoufand fpe&ators (93). 
Sixty-four vomitories (for by that name the doors 
were very aptly diftinguifhed) poured forth the 

immenfe 

(90) Plin. Hifh Nafur* viji. 6. from the annals of Pi fo. 

(91) See Maffei, Verona Illuftrata, P. iv 1. i. c. %. 

(92) Maffei. 1. ii. c. 2. The height was very much exagge- 
rated by the ancients. It reached aimoft to the heaven*, according 
to Calphurnius, (Eclog. vii. 23.) and furpctfled the ken of human 
fight, according to Ammianus Marcellinus (xvi. 10.) Yet how 
trifling to the great pyramid of Egypt, which rife* five hundred 
feet perpendicular! 

(93) According to the different copies of Victor, we read 77,000, 
or £7,000 fpe&ators; but Maffei (1. ii. c. 12.) finds room on the 
open feats for no more than 34000 < The remainder were con- 
tained in the upper covered galleries. 
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immenfe multitude ; and the entrances, paflages, 
and flair-cafes, were contrived with fuch exquifite 
lkill, that each perfon, whether of the fenatorial, 
the equeftrian, or the plebeian order, arrived at 
his deftined place without trouble or confufion 
(94). Nothing was omitted which, in any refpedfc, 
could be fubfervient to the convenience and plea- 
fure of the fpedators. They were protected from 
the fun and rain by an ample canopy, ocarfionally 
drawn over their heads. The air was continually 
refreftied by the playing of fountains, and pn> 
fufely impregnated by the grateful fcent of aro- 
matics. In the center of the edifice, the arena, or 
ftage, was ftrewed with the fineft fand, and fuc- 
cemvely affumed the moft different forms. At 
one moment it feemed to rife out of the earth, 
like the garden of the Hefperides, and was after- 
wards broken into the rocks and caverns of 
Thrace. The fubterraneous pipes conveyed an 
inexhauftible fupply of water; and what had juft 
before appeared a level plain, might be fuddenly 
converted into a wide lake, covered with armed 
vefTels, and replenifhed with the monfters of the 
deep (95). In the decoration of thefe fcenes, the 
Roman emperors difplayed their wealth and libera- 
lity ; and we read on various occafions, that the 
whole furniture of the amphitheatre confifted ei- 
ther of filver, or of gold, or of amber (96). The 
poet who defcribes the games of Carinus, in the 
charadter of a fhepherd attradted to the capital by 
the fame of their magnificence, affirms, that the . 

nets 

(94) See Maffei, I. ii. c. 5— it. He treatt the very difficult 
fubjcci with all poflible dearaefs, and like an architect, as well as 
an antiquarian. 

(95) Calphurn. Eclog. vii. 64. 73. Thefe lines are curious 
and the whole Eclogue has been of infinite uie to Matfei. Cal- 
pburnius, as well as Mart Lai, (fee his firft book) was a poet, but 
when they defcribed the amphitheatre, they both wrote from their 
own fenfes, and to thofe of the Romans. 

(96) Confult Plin. Hift. Natur. xxxii:. j6. xxxvii. 11. 
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nets defigned as a defence againft the wild beafts, 
were of gold wire ; that the porticos were gilded, 
and that the belt or circle which divided the fever al 
ranks of fpe&ators from each other, was ftudded 
with a precious Mofaic of beautiful (tongs (97). 
A.D.i*4« In the midft of this glittering pageantry, the 
Sept. jf*. q^pej-Qj. Carinus, fecure of his fortune, enjoyecj 
the acclamations of the people, the flattery of his 
.courtiers, and the fongs of the poets, who, for 
yrant of a more eflentjal merit, were reduced to 
celebrate the divine graces of his perfpn (98^ 
jn the fame hour, but* at the diftance of nine 
hundred miles from Rome, his brother expired ; 
andafudden revolution transferred into the hands qf 
a ftranger the fcepter of the houfe of Carus (99). 
Return of The fons of Carup never few /each other after 
whh e thc n thcir father's death.' The arrangements which 
army from fheir new fituation required, were probably de- 
Perfw. ferred till the return of the younger brother to 
Rome, where a triumph was decreed to the young 
emperors, for the glorious fuccefs of the Perfian 
war (100). It is uncertain whether they intended to 
divide between them the adminiftratjon, or the 
provinces, of the empire j but it is very unlikely 
that their union would have proved of any long 
duration. The jealoufy of power muft Jiave been 
inflamed by the oppofitipn of characters. In the 
moft corrupt of times, Carinus was unworthy to 
live ; Numerian deferved to reign in a happier pe- 
riod. Hjs affable manners and gentle virtues fe- 
cured him, as foon as they became known, the 

regar4 

(97) ^altcus etj gemmi*, en inlita pprticus auro cerpuim radiant. 
Sec. Calphurn. vii. 

' ' (9*) £t Martis vultes et Appolinis efle putavi, fays Calphurnius $ 
but John Malcla, who had perhaps feen piclures of Carinus, <le« 
fcribes him as thick, ftiort, and white, torn. i. p. 403. 

(99) With regard to the time when thefe Roman games were ce- 
lebrated, Scaliger, Safmafius, ' and Cuper, have given themfelves a 
great deal of trouble to perplex a very clear fubjecl. 

(100) Nemefianus (in the Cynegeticons) fcems to anticipate iq 
j>is fancy that aufpicious day. 
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regard and affedtions of the public. He poflef- 
fed the elegant accomplishments of a poet and 
orator, which dignify as wejll as adorn the hum- 
bleft and the moft exalted ftation. His eloquence, 
however it was applauded by the fenate, was 
formed not fo much on the model of Cicero, 
as on that of the modern declaimers k but in an 
age very far from being deftitute of poetical 
merit, he contended for the prize with the moft 
celebrated of his contemporaries, and ftill re- 
mained the friend of his rivals ; a circumftance 
which evinces either the goodnefs of his heart, or 
the fuperiority of his genius (101). But the ta- 
lents of Numerian were rather of the contempla- 
tive than of the adtive kind. When his father's 
elevation reluctantly forced him from the (hade of 
retirement, neither his temper nor his purfuits had 
qualified him for the command of armies. His 
conftitution was deftroyed by the hardfhips of the 
Perfian war ; and he had contra&ed, from the 
heat of the climate (102), fucha weaknefs in his 
eyes, as obliged him, in the courfe of a long re- 
treat, to confine himfelf to the folitude and dark- 
nefs of a tent or litter. The adminiftration of. 
all affairs, civil as well as military, was devolved 
on Arrius Aper, the Praetorian praefeft, who, to 
the power of his important office, added the ho- 
nour of being father-in-law to Numerian. The 
imperial pavilion was ftridlly guarded by his moft 
trufty adherents; and during many days, Apec 
/delivered to the army the fuppofed mandates of 
fheir invifible fovereign (103). 

It 

( 1 01) He won all the crowns from Nemcfiami% with whom he 
vied in didactic poetry. The fenate erected a ftatue to the Ton of 
Cams, with a very ambiguous infeription, «* To the moft pow- 
erful of orators." See Vopifcus in Hilt Auguft. p. 251. 

(102) A more natural caufe at lea ft, than that alfigned by Vo- 
pifcus (Hilt. Auguft. p. 251.) inceflant weeping for his father's 
death. . 

(103) In the Perfian war, Aper was fufpected of a deiign to bc- 
fray Carus. Hill. Auguft. p. 250, 
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Death of j t was not t m eight months after the death of 
mnclkin *Carus, that the Roman army, returning by flow 
marches from the banks of the Tigris, arrived on 
thofe of the Thracian Bofphorus. The legions 
halted at Chalcedon in Afia, while the court 
pafled over to Heraclea, on the European fide 
of the Propontis (104). But a report fbon 
circulated through the camp, at firft in fecret 
whifpers, and at length in loud clamours, of the 
emperor's death, and of the prefumption of his 
ambitious minifter, who ftill exercifed the fo- 
vereign power in the name of a prince who was 
no more. The impatience of the foldiers could 
not long fupport a ftate of fufpenfe. With 
rude curtofity they broke into the imperial tent, 
and difcovered only the corpfe of Numerian (105). 
The gradual decline of his health might have 
induced them to believe that his death was natu- 
ral; but the concealment was interpreted as an 
evidence of guilt, and the meafures which Aper 
had taken to fecure his eleftion, became the im- 
mediate occafion of his ruin. Yet, even in the 
tranfport of their rage and grief, the troops ob- 
ferved a regular proceeding, which proves how 
firmly difcipline had been re-eftablifhed by the 
martial fucceflbrs of Gallienus. A general a (Terri- 
bly of the army was appointed to be held at 
Chalcedon, whither Aper was tranfported in 
chains, as a prifoner and a criminal. A vacant 
• tribunal was ere&ed in the midft'of the camp, 
and the generals and tribunes formed a great mi- 
feept/iV*" ^ tar y council. They foon announced to the mul- 
kicaionof titude, that their choice had fallen on Diocletian, 
uic emper- commander 

or Diode* 

(194) Wc arc obliged to the Alexandrian Chronicle, p. 174., for 
the knowledge of the time and place where Diocletian was efe&ed 
emperor. 

(105) Hift. Auguft. p. 251. Eutrop. ix. 18. Hieronyro. in 
Chton. According to ihtfe judicious writers, the death of Numerian 
was difcoveied by the (tench of his dead body. Could no aroma- 
tics be found in the imperial household ? 
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commander of the domeftics or body-guards, as 
the perfon the moft capable of revenging and 
fucceeding their beloved emperor. The future 
fortunes of the candidate depended on the chance 
of conduit of the prefent hour. Cor.fcious that 
the ftation which he had filled, expofed him to 
fome fufpicions, Diocletian afcended the tribunal, 
and raifing his eyes towards the Sun, made a fo- 
lemti profeffion of his own innocence, in the pre- 
sence of that all-feeing Deity (106). Then, af- 
fuming the tone of a fovereign and a judge, he 
commanded that Aper fllould be brought in 
chains to the foot of the tribunal. " This man," 
faid he, *• is the murderer of Numerian •/• and, 
without giving him time to enter on a dangerous 
juftification, drew his fword, and buried it in the 
breaft of the unfortunate prsefedt. A charge 
fupported by fuch decifive proof, was admitted 
without contradi&ion, and the legions, with re- 
peated acclamations, acknowledged the juftice and 
authority of the emperor Diocletian (107). 

Before we enter upon the memorable reign of Defeat and 
that prince, it will be proper to punifh and dif i eal * h °/ 
mifs the unworthy brother of Numerian. Carinus 
poffefled arms and treafures fufficient to fupport 
his legal title to the empire. But his perfonal vices 
overbalanced every advantage of birth and fi- 
tuation. The moft faithful fervants of the fa- 
ther defpifed the incapacity, and dreaded the cruel 
arrogance, of the fon. The hearts of the people 
were engaged in favour of his rival, and even the 
fenate was inclined to prefer an ufurper to a tyrant. 
The arts of Diocletian inflamed the general dif- 
content; and the winter was employed in fecret 

intrigues, 

(106) Aurcl. Viflor. Eutropius, ix. 20. Hieronym. in Chron. 

(107) Vopifcusin Hift. Auguft. p. 251. The reafon why Dio- 
cletian killed Aper, (a wild boar) was founded on a prophecy and a 
pun, as foolilh as they are well known. 
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intrigues, and open preparations for a civil war. 
A.D.a8 5 . In the fpring the forces of the Eaft and of the 
May. Weft encountered each other in the plains of Mar- 
gus, a fmall city of Maefia, in the neighbourhood 
of the Danube (108). The troops, fo lately re- 
turned from the Perfian war, had acquired their 
glory at the expence of health and numbers, nor 
were they in a condition to contend with the unex- 
haufted ftrength of the legions of Europe. Their 
ranks were broken, and, for a moment, Diocle- 
tian defpaired of the purple and of life. But the 
advantage which Carinus had obtained by the va- 
lour of his foldiers, he quickly loft by the infide- 
lity of his officers. A tribune, whofe wife he had 
feduced, feized the opportunity of revenge, and 
by a Jingle blow extinguifhed civil difcord in the 
blood of the adulterer (109). 

(10S) Eutropius marks its fituation very accurately; it was be* 
twren the Mons Aureus and Viminiacum. M. Danville, (Geo- 
graphic Ancienne, torn i. p. 304.) places Margus at Kaftolau in 
Scrvia, a little below Belgrade and Semendria. 

(109) Hift. Auguft. p. 254. Eutropius, ix. *o. Aurelius Vic- 
tor.. Viflor in Epitome. 
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CHAP. xm. 

The reign of Diocletian and bis three ajfociates^ Maxu 
mian, Galerius y and Conflantius . — General re-efta- 
blijbment of order and tranquillity. — The Perfian 
"war j viftory, and triumph. — The new form of ad- 
numeration. — Abdication and retirement of Diocle- 
tian and Maximian. 

AS the reign of Diocletian was more illuftri- Elevation 
ous than that of any of his predeceflbrs, fo and cha - 
was his birth more abjedt and obfcure. The ftrong Dbd^an. 
claims of merit and of violence had frequently A. D. 285! 
fuperfeded the ideal prerogatives of nobility; but 
a diftintt line of feparation was hitherto preferved 
between the free and the fervile part of mankind. 
The parents of Diocletian had been flaves in the 
houfe of Anulinus, a Roman fenator; nor was 
he himfelf diftinguiftied by any other name, than 
that which he derived from a fmall town in Dal' 
matia, from whence his mother deduced her ori- 
gin (1). It is, however, probable, that his fa- 
ther obtained the freedom of the family, and that 
he foon acquired an office of fcribe, which was 
commonly exercifed by perfons of his condition 
(2). Favourable oracles, or rather the confciouf- 
nefs of fuperior merit, prompted his afpiring font 
to purfue the profeffion of arms and the hope? 
of fortune-, and it would be extremely curious 

to 

(i) Eutrop. ix. 19. Viftor. in Epitom. The town fcems to 
have been properly Doclia, from a fmaJl tribe of lllyrians j (fee 
Cellarius, Ueograph. Antiqua, torn. i. p. 393.) and the original 
name of the fortunate (lave was probably Docles $ he firft length- 
ened it to the Grecian harmony of Diodes, and at length to the 
Roman majefty of Diocletianus* He likewift afluraed the Patri- 
cian name of Valerius, and it is ufuaJly given him by Aurelius 
V;aor. 

- (2) See Dacier on the fixth fatire of the fecond book of Horace. 
Cornel. Nepoa, in Vit. Euraen. c. i. 
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to obferve the gradation of arts and accidents 
which enabled him in the end to fulfil thofe ora- 
cles* and to difplay that merit to the world. 
Diocletian was fucceffively prompted to the go- 
vernment of Maefia, the honours of the connil- 
fliip, and the important command of the guards 
of the palace. He diftinguifhed his abilities in 
the Perfian war j and, after the death of Nume- 
rian, the flave, by the confeffion and judgment of 
his rivals was declared the mod worthy of the im- 
perial throne. The malice of religious zeal, whilft 
it arraigns the favage fiercenefs of his colleague 
Maximian, has affe&ed to caft fufpicions on the 
perfonal courage of the emperor Diocletian (3)^ 
It would not be eafy tr perfuade us of the cow- 
ardice of a fbldier of fortune, who acquired and 
preferved the eileem of the legions, as well as the 
favour of fo many warlike princes. Yet even ca- 
lumny is fagacious enough to difcover and to attack 
the moil vulnerable part. The valour of Diocle- 
tian was never found inadequate to his duty or to[ 
the occafion ; but he appears not to have poflefled 
the daring and generous (pirit of a hero, who courts 
danger aiid fame, difdains artifice, and boldly chal- 
lenges the allegiance of his equals, fiis abilities 
tyere ufeful rather than fplendid ; a vigorous mind, 
improved by the experience and ftudy of mankind ,« 
dexterity and application in bufinefs; a judicious 
mixture of liberality a*id ceeonomy, of.mildnefk 
and rigour ; profound diflimulation under the dif- 
guife of military franknefs ; fteadinefs to purfue 
his ends; flexibility to vary his means; and above 
all the great art of (Ubrnitting bis ownpaflions, as 
well as thofe of others, to the intereft of his ambi- 
tion^ 

(3) Lft£tanti«« (or whoever wa« the author of the little tfeatift 
De Moriibiis Perfect) toran,) accufes Diocletian of timidity in two 
pi acts, c. 7, 8. In ch.ip. 9, he fays of him, " crat in oinm tumul- 
tu meticnictftts «t animi disjt&iw.' 
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Mon, and of colouring his ambition with the moft 
fpecious pretences of juftice and public utility. 
Like Auguftus, Diocletian may be confidered as 
the founder of a new empire* Like the adopted 
fon of Caefar, he was diftinguifhed as a (tatefman 
rather than as a warrior - y nor did either of thofe 
princes employ force, whenever their purpofe could 
be affe&ed by policy. 

The vi&ory of Diocletian was remarkable for . 
its fmgular mildnefs. A people accuftomed to ap- m^c/anj 
plaud the clemency of the conqueror^ if the ufiial vitfory. 
punifhments of death, exile and confifcation were 
inflicfted with any degree of temper and equity, be- 
held with the mod pleafing aftonifhment, a civil war, 
the flamesof which wereextinguiflied in the field of 
battle. Diocletian received into his confidence Ari- 
ftobulus, the principal minifter of the houfe of Ca- 
ms, refpefted the lives, the fortunes, and the dig- 
nity of his adverfaries, and even continued in their 
refpedtive ftations the greater number of the fer- 
vants of Carinus{4). It is not improbable that mo- 
tives of prudence might affift the humanity of the 
artful Dalmatian $ of thefe fervantsmany had pur- 
chafed his favour by fecret treachery ; in others, he 
efteemed their grateful fidelity to an unfortunate 
mailer. The difcerning judgment of Aurelian, of 
Probus, and of Carus, had filled the feveral de- 
partments of the ftate and army with officers of' 
approved merit, whofe removal would have injured 
the public fervice, without promoting the interefl: 
of the fucceflbr. Such a condudt, however, dis- 
played to the Roman world the faireft profpedt of 
the new reign, and the emperor afFefted to confirm 
this favourable prepofleffion, by declaring, that 

among 

(4) In this encomium, Aurelius Victor fcems to convey a juft, 
though indirect cenfure of the cruelty of Conftantius. It appears 
from the Fafti, that Ariftobulus remained praefeft of the city, and 
that be ended with Diocletian, the confulfhip which he had com- 
menced with Carina*, 
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among all the virtues of his predeceflbrs, he was 
the moft ambitious of imitating the humane philo- 
fophy of Marcus Antoninus (5). 
Aflocia- The firft confiderable a&ion of his reign feemed 
l 'h" J afr to ev * nce his fincerity as well as his moderation. 
of M»xi- After the example of Marcus, he gave hirhfelf a 
mi «n. colleague in the perfen of Maximian, on whom he 
April if 6 ^flowed at firft the title of Caefar, and afterwards 
that of Anguftus ^6). But the motives of his con- 
duct, as well as the objeft of his choice, were of a 
very different nature from thofeof his admired pre- 
deceflbr. By inverting a luxurious youth with the 
honours of the purple, Marcus had difcharged a 
debt of private gratitude, at the expence, indeed* 
of the happinefs of the (tare. By aflbciating a friend 
and a fellow-foldier to the labours of government* 
Diocletian, in a time of public danger, provided 
for the defence both of the Eaft and of the Weft. 
Maximian was born a peafant, and, like Aurelian* 
in the territory of Sirmium. Ignorant of letters (7)* 
carelefs of laws, the rufticity of his appearance and 
manners ftill betrayed in the moft elevated fortune 
the meannefs of his extraftion. War was the only 
art which he profeffed. In a long courfe of fervice, 
he haddiftinguiftied himfelf on every frontier of the 
empire v and though his military talents were form- 
ed to obey rather than to command, though, per- 
haps, 

(5) Aurelius Viclor ft vies Diocletian, «« Parent em potius quam 
from i num." See Hift. Augulh p 30, 

(6) The queltionof the time when Maximian received the bo- 
nours of Cxfar and Anguftus has divided modern critics, and given 
deenfion to a great deal of learned wrangling. I have followed M. 
de Til lemon t, (Hittoire des Empcretirs, torn. iv. p« 500—505) wha 
has weighed the feveral reafons and difficulties with his fcrupulous 
accuracy. 

(7) In an oration delivered before him, (Panegyr. Vet. 11. 8.J 
M.nnertinti8 exprefles a doubt whether his hero, in imitating the 
conduct of Hannibal and Scipio, had ever heard of their names. 
From thence we may fairly infer, that Maximian was mare defirous 
of being con fide red as a foldicr, than as a man of letters, and it is 
in this manner that we- can often tranflate the language ef flattery 
into that of truth* 
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haps, he never attained the (kill of a confummate 
general, he was capable, by his valour, conftancy, 
and experience, of executing the moft arduous un- 
dertakings. Nor were the vices of Maximian lefe 
ufeful to his benefadtor. Infenfible to pity, and 
fearlefsof confequences, he was the ready inftru- 
ment of every aft of cruelty which the policy of 
that artful prince might at once fuggeft and dis- 
claim. As foon as a bloody Sacrifice had been of- 
fered to prudence or to revenge, Diocletian, by his 
feafonable interceflion, faved the remaining few 
whom he had never defigned to punilh, gently cen- 
fured the Severity of his ftern colleague, and enjoy- 
ed the comparifon of a golden and an iron age, 
which was univerfally applied to their oppohte 
maxints of government. Notwithftanding tne dif- 
ference of their charadlers, the two emperors main- 
tained, on the throne, that friendftiip which they 
had contra&ed in a private ftation. The haughty 
turbulent Spirit of Maximian, fo fatal afterwards to 
himfelf and to the public peace, was accuftomed to 
repedt the genius of Diocletian, and confeffed the 
afcendant of reafon over brutal violence (8). From 
a motive either of pride or fuperftition, the two 
emperors aflumed die titles, the one of Jovius, the 
other of Herculius. Whilft the motion of the 
world (fuch was the language of their venal orators) 
was maintained by the all-feeing wifdom of Jupiter, 
the invincible arm of Hercules purged the earth of 
monfters and tyrants (9). 

Vol. II. H But 



(8) Laftantius de M. P. c. 8. Aurelius Vi&or. As Among the 
Panegyrics, we find orations pronounced in praife of Maximian, 
and others which flatter his enemies at his expence, we derive 
(bme knowledge from the contraft. 

(9) See the fecond and third Panegyrics, particularly iii. 3. c. 10. 
14. but it would be tedious to copy the diffufe and affecled exprefli- 
ons of their falfe eloquence. With regard to the titles, confult Au- 
rel. Victor, Laftantius de M. P. c. 5a. Spanheim de Ufu Nti>nif« 
matum, &c. Diflcrtat. xii. 8. 
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Affociati- B ut even the omnipotence of Jovius and Hercu- 

c«farir° ^ us was » n ^ u ffi c,ent to fuftain the weight of the pub- 
Gaieriut, lie adminiftration. The prudence of Diocletian dif- 
iTn^s" coverec ^ ^ iat the empire, aflailedon every fide by 
A^D.^x. the barbarians, required on every fide the prefence 
March 1. of a great army, and of an emperor. With this 
view he refolved once more to divide his unwieldy 
power, and with the inferior tide of Cafars^ to con* 
fer on twogenerals of approved merit an equal (hare 
of the foverdgn authority ( i o). Galerius, furnamed 
Armentarius, from his original profeflion of a herdf- 
man, and Conftantius, who from his pale complexi- 
on had acquired the denomination otChbrus (i i), 
were the two perfons inverted with the fecond ho- 
nours of the imperial purple. In defcribing the 
country, extra&ion, and manners of Herculius, we 
have already delineated thofe of Galerius, who was 
often, and not improperly, ftyled the younger Maxi- 
mian, though in many inftances both of virtue and 
ability, he appears to have poflefled a manifeft fu- 
periority over the elder. The birth of Conftantius 
was lefs obfeure than that of his colleagues. Eu- 
tropius, his father, was one of the moft confidera- 
ble nobles of Dardania, and his mother was the 
niece of the emperor Claudius (12). Although 
the youth of Conftantius had been fpent in arms, 
he was endowed with a mild and amiable difpofi- 
tion, and the popular voice had long fince acknow- 
ledged him worthy of the rank which he at laft 
attained. To ftrengthen the bonds of political, by 
thofe of domeftic union, each of the emperors aC- 
fumed the charatfter of a father to one of the Cae- 

fars, 

(io) Aurellus Victor. Viclor in Epitome. Eutrop. iz. aa. Lac- 
taut, de M. P. c. 8. Hieronym. in Chron. 

(11) It is only among the modern Greeks that Tillemont can 
dilcover his appellation of dhlorus. Any remarkable degree of 
palenefs feems incoofiilent with the rubor mentioned in Panegyric, 
v. 9. 

(ia) Julian, the grand fon of Conftantius, boafts that his family 
was derived from the warlike Maefians. Mifopogon, p. 34.8. The 
Dardanians dwelt on the edge of Msfcu 
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iars, Diocletian to Galerius, and Maximian to Con- 
ftantius ; and each obliging them to repudiate their 
former wives, beftowed his daughter in marriage 
on his adopted fon (i 3). Thcfe four princes dis- 
tributed among themfelves the wide extent of the 
Roman empire. The 'defence of Gaul, Spain (14), Depart- 
and Britain, was entrufted to Conftantius : Galerius menu and 
was ftationed on the banks of the Danube, as the ©f the°four 
fafeguard of the lllyrian provinces. Italy and Afri- princes. 
ca were confidered as the department of Maximian, 
and for his pecul ar portion, Diocletian refer ved 
Thrace, Egypt, and the rich countries of Afia. 
Every one was fovefeign within his own jurifdic- 
tion ; but their united authority extended over the 
whole monarchy ; and each of them was prepared 
to aflift his colleagues with his counfels or pre- 
fence. The Csefars, in their exalted rank, revered 
the majefty of the emperors, and the three younger 
princes invariably acknowledged, by their grati- 
tude and obedience, the common parent of their 
fortunes. The fufpicions jealoufy of power found 
not any place among them $ and the Angular tap- 
pinefi of their union, has been compared to & 
chorus of mufic, whofe harmony was regulated 
and maintained by the (kilful band of the firft 
artift(i5). 

This important measure was not carried into exe- series of 
cution, till about fix years after the aflbciation of tvcntl * 
Maximian, and that interval of time had not been 
deftitute of memorable incidents. But we have pre- 
ferred, for the fake of perfpictuty, firft to defcribe 
the more perfedl form of Diocletian's government, 
H % and 



(13) Galerius married Valeria, the daughter of Diocletian ; if 
we fpeak with ftri&nefs, Theodora, the wife of Conftantius, was 
daughteronly to the wife of Maximian. Spanheim Diflertat. xi. a. 

(14) This divifion agrees with that of the four prefectures 3 yet 
there is fame reafon to doubt whether Spain was not a province of 
Maximian.' Tillemont, torn. iv. p. 517. 

(15) Julian in Caefari^p. $15* Spanhcim's note* to the French 
translation, p. 1x2. 
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and afterwards to relate the aftions of his reign, 
following rather the natural order of the events, 
than the dates of a very doubtful chronology. 
A-D.»87. The firft exploit of Maximian, though it is 
p^fonia f mentioned in a few words by our imperfedt writers, 
Gaul. defcrves, from its Angularity, to be recorded in a 
hiftory of human manners. He fuppreffed the pea- 
sants of Gaul, who under the appellation of Ba- 
gaudae(i6), had rifen in a general infurredkion ; 
very fimilar to thofe, which in the fourteenth century 
fucceflively afflifted both France and England (17). 
It fhould feem that very many of thofe inftitutions, 
referred by an eafy folution to the feudal fyftem, 
are derived from the Celtic barbarians. When 
Caefar fubdued the Gauls, that great nation was 
already divided into three orders of men, the cler- 

fy, the nobility, and the common people. The 
rft governed by fuperftition, the fecond by arms, 
but the third and laft was not of any weight or 
account in their public councils. It was very na- 
tural for the Plebeians, opprefled by debt or appre- 
henfive of injuries, to implore the protection of 
fome powerful chief, who acquired over their per- 
fons and property, the fame abfolute rights as among 
the Greeks and Romans, a mailer exercifed over his 
(laves (18). The greateft part of the nation was 
gradually reduced into a ftate of fervitude ; com- 
pelled to. perpetual labour on the eftates of the 
Gallic nobles, and confined to the foil, either by 
the real weight of fetters, or by the no lefs cruel 
and forcible reftraints of the laws. During the long 

feries 



(16) The general name of Bagaud*, (in the fignification of Re- 
bels) continued till the fifth century in Gaul. Some critics derive it 
from a Celtic word BagaJ, a tumultuous aflembly. ScaligeradEu- 
feb. Du Cange Gloflar. 

(17) Chronique de Froiflart, vol. i. c. 182. ii. 75—79. The 
naivete of his ftory is loft in our be ft modern writers. 

(18) Caefarde Bell. Gallic, vi. 13. Orgetorix, the Helvetian, 
could arm for his defence a body of ten thoufand (laves. 
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feries of troubles which agitated Gaul, from the 
reign of Gallienus to that of Diocletian, the con- 
dition of thefe fervile peafants was peculiarly 
miferable - 9 and they experienced at once the com- 
plicated tyranny of their matters, of the barba- 
rians, of the foldiers, and of the officers of the re- 
venue (19). 

Their patience was at laft provoked into def- theirrebel- 
pair. On every fide they rofe in multitudes, armed !">«» 
with ruftic weapons, and with irrefiftible fury. 
The ploughman became a foot foldier, the fhep- 
herd mounted on horfeback, the defer ted villages 
and open towns were abandoned to the flames, and 
the ravages of the peafants equalled thofe of the 
fierceft barbarians (20). They afferted the natu- 
ral rights of men, but they afferted thofe rights 
with the moft favage cruelty. The Gallic no- 
bles juftly dreading their revenge, either took re- 
fuge in their fortified cities, or fled from the wild 
fcene of anarchy. The peafants reigned without 
controul ; and two of their moft daring leaders 
had the folly and rafhnefs to aflume the imperial 
ornaments (21). Their power foon expired at 
the approach of the legions. The ftrength of 
union and difcipline "obtained an eafy vi&ory over 
a licentious and divided multitude (22). A fevere and chaf . 
retaliation was infli&ed on the peafants who were tifement. 
found in arms* the affrighted remnant returned 
to their refpedtive habitations, and their nnfuc:fs- 
ful effort for freedom ferved only to confirm their 
flavery. So ftrong and uniform is the current of 
popular paflions, that we might almoft venture, 
from very fcanty materials, to relate the particulars 
of this war j but we are not difpofed to believe that 

the 

(19) 't heir oppreflion and mifery arc acknowledged by Eume- 
niu9, (Panegyr. vi. 2.) Gallias efferatus injuriis. 

(ao) Panegyr, Vet. ii 4. Aurelius Viftor. 

(*i) MWznw and Amandus. We have medals coined by them. 
Goltzius in Thef. R. A. p. 117. 221. 

(ti) Levi bus praeliis domuit. Eutrop. ix. so. 
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the principal leaders JElhnus and Amandus were 
Chnftians (23), or to infinuate, that the rebelli- 
on, as it happened in the time of Luther, was 
occafioned by the abufe of thofe benevolent prin- 
ciples of Chriftianity, which inculcate the natural 
freedom of mankind. 

Maximian had no (boner recovered Gaul from 
the hands of the peafants, than he loft Britain by 
A.D. *Sy. the ufurpation of Caraufius. Ever fince the rafh 
Revolt of but fuccefsful enterprize of the Franks under the 
^Britain. re 'S n °^ P r °bus, their daring countrymen had 
* conftrudted fquadrons of light brigantines, in which 
they incefiantly ravaged the provinces adjacent 
to the ocean (24). To repel their defultory in- 
curfions, it was found neceflary to create a naval 
power ; and the judicious meafure was purfued 
with prudence and vigour. Geflbriacum or Bou- 
logne, in the {freights of the Britifh channel, 
was chofen by the emperor for the ftation of the 
Roman fleet; and the command of it was in- 
truded to Caraufius, a Menapian of the meaneft 
origin (25), but who had long fignalized his 
fkill as a pilot, and his valour as a foldier. The 
integrity of the new admiral correfponded not 
with his abilities. When the German pirates 
failed from their own harbours, he connived at 
their paffage, but he diligently intercepted their 

return, 



(23) The fa& refts indeed on very flight authority, a life of St. 
Babolinus, which is probably of the feventh century. See Do- 
chefne Script ores Rer. Prancicar. torn. i. p. 66%. 

(24) Aurelius Viclor calls them Germans. Eutropius (ix. *i.) 
gives them the name of Saxons. But Eutropius lived in the tnfu- 
ing century, and feems to ufe the language of his time. 

(25) The three expieflions of Eutropius, Aurelius Victor, and 
Eumenius, " viliflime natus." " Batavise alumnus,'* and" Mena- 
piae civis," give us a very doubtful account of the birth of Carau- 
fius. St ukely, however, (Hift. of Caraufius, p. 62.) chufes to make 
him a native of St. David's, and a prince of the blood royal of 
Britain. The former idea he had found in Richard of Cirencef- 
ter, p. 44.. 
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return, and appropriated to his own ufe an am- 
ple (hare of the ipoil which they had acquired. 
The wealth of Caraufius was, on this occafion, 
very juftly confidered as an evidence of his guilt ; 
and Maximian had already given orders for his 
death. But the crafty Meoapian forefaw and pre- 
vented the feverity of the emperor By his li- 
berality he had attached to his fortunes the fleet 
which he commanded, and fecured ihe barbari- * 
ans in his intereft. From the po t of Boulogne 
he failed over to Britain, perfuaded the legion, 
and the auxiliaries which guarded that ifland, 
to embrace his party, and boldly afTuming, with 
the imperial purple, the title of Auguftus, de- 
fied the juftice and the arms of his injured love- 
reign (26). 

When Britain was thus difmembered from the Impor _ 
empire, its importance was fenfibly felt, and its tancc of 
lofe fincerely lamented. The Romans celebrat- *"&"*• 
ed, and perhaps magnified, the extent of that no- 
ble ifland, provided on every fide with convenient 
harbours ; the temperature of the climate, and 
the fertility of the foil, alike adapted for the 
produdtion of corn or of vines ; the valuable mi- 
nerals with which it abounded ; its rich paftures 
covered with innumerable flocks, and its woods 
free from wild beads or venomous ferpents. Above 
all, they regretted the large amount of the reve- 
nue of Britain, while they confefled, that fuch a 
province well deferved to become the feat of an 
independent monarchy (27). During the fpace of Power of* 

(even Carauiius. 

(«6) Panegyr. v. i*. Britain at this time was fecure, and (lightly 
guarded* 

(17) Panegyr. Vet. v. n. vii. c. The orator Eumcni us wifhed 
to exalt the glory of the hero (Conftantius), with the importance of 
the conqueft. Notwithstanding oor laudable partiality for our na- 
tive country, it it difficult to conceive, that in the beginning of the 
fourth century, England deferved atfthefc commendation*. Acen* 
tury and a half before, it hardly paid it* own eitabliJbtncni, bee 
Appian in Proem. 
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feven years, it was poflefled by Caraufius; and 
fortune continued propitious to a rebellion, fup- 
ported with courage and ability. The Britifti em- 
peror defended the frontiers of his dominicJns 
againft the Caledonians of the North, invited, 
from the continent, a great number of ikilful 
artifts, and difplayed, on a variety of coins that 
are ftill extant, his tafte and opulence. Born on 
the confines of the Franks, he courted the friend- 
fhip of that formidable people, by the flattering 
imitation of their drefs and manners. The braveft 
of their youth he enlifted among his land or 
fea forces ; and in return for their ufeful alli- 
ance, he communicated to the barbarians the dan- 
gerous knowledge of military and naval arts. 
Caraufius ftill preferved the poffeflion of Bou- 
logne and the adjacent country. His fleets rode 
triumphant in the channel, commanded the mouths 
of the Seine and of the Rhine, ravaged the coafts 
of the ocean, and diftufed beyond the columns 
of Hercules the terror of his name. Under his 
command, Britain, deftined in a future age to 
obtain the empire of the fea, already afTumed its 
natural and refpe&able ftation of a maritime 
power (28). 
A.D. *»o. By feizing the fleet of Boulogne, Caraufius had 
acknow- deprived his mafler of the means of purfuit and re- 
the g o C thcr y ven g e - And- when, after vaft expence of time 
emperors, and labour, a new armament was launched into 
the water (29), the imperial troops unaccuftomed 
to that element, were eafily baffled and defeated 

. by 

(28) As a great number of medals of Caraufius are ftill preferv* 
ed, he is become a very favourite object of antiquarian curio- - 
fit y , and every circumftance of his life and actions has been in- 
vestigated with fagacious accuracy. Dr. Stukely in particular has 
devoted a large volume to the Britifh emperor. I have ufed his 
materials, and rejected moft of his fanciful conjectures. 

(29) When Mamertinus pronounced his firft panegyric, the na- 
val preparations of Maximian were completed : and the orator pre* 
faged an a flu red victory. His filence in the fecond Panegyric, 
might alone inform us, that the expedition had not fuccecded. 
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by die veteran failors of the ufurper. This difap- 
pointed effort was foon productive of a treaty of 
peace. Diocletian and his colleague, who juftly 
dreaded the enterprifing fpirit of Caraufius, refign- 
ed to him the fovereignty of Britain, and re- 
luctantly admitted their perfidious fervant to a ' 
participation of the imperial honours (30). But 
the adoption of the two Caefars reftored new vi- 
gour to the Roman arms ; and while the Rhine 
was guarded by the prefence of Maximian, his 
brave aflbciate Conftantius, afliimed the conduft 
of the Britifh war. His firft enterprife was againft 
the important place of Boulogne. A ftupendous 
mole raifed acrofs the entrance of the harbour, 
intercepted all hopes of relief. The town fur- A.D. 19a,. 
rendered after an obftinate defence ; and a con- 
fiderable part of the naval ftrength of Caraufius 
fell into the hands of the beliegers. During the 
three years, which Conftantius employed in pre- 
paring a fleet adequate to the congueft of Bri- 
tain, he fecured the coafl of Gaul, invaded the 
country of the Franks, and deprived the ufurper 
of the afliftance of thofe powerful allies. 

Before the preparations were finilhed, Conftan- AtD# 
tius received the intelligence of the tyrant's death, HU death.' 
and it was confidered as a fure prefage of the 
approaching vittory. The fervants of Caraufius 
imitated the example of treafon, which he had 
given. He was murdered by his firft minifter 
Alledtus, and the aflaffin fucceeded to his power 
and to his danger. But he poflefled not equal a- 
bilities either to exercife the one, or to repel the 
other. He beheld, with anxious terror, the 
oppdfite fhores of the continent, already filled 
with arms, with troops, and with veflels; for 

Conftantius 



(30) Aurelius Victor. Eu tropins, and the medaU (Pax Aug.) 
inform us of the temporary reconciliation : though I will not pre* 
fume (as Dr. Stukely has done, Medal lie Hi ftory of Caraufius, p. 
S6, ice.) to infert the identical article of the treaty. 
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Conftantius had very prudently divided his forces, 
A#D 6# that he might likewife divide the attention and 
Recovery refiftance of the enemy. The attack was at length 
of Britain m ade by the principal fquadron, which, under the 
iLtiusI command of the praefett Afclepiodotus, an officer 
of diftinguifhed merit, had been aflembled in the 
mouth of the Seine. So imperfect in thofe times 
was the art of navigation, that orators have cele- 
brated the daring courage of the Romans, who 
ventured to fet fail with a fide wind, and on a 
ftormy day. The weather proved favourable to 
their enterprize under the cover of a thick fog, 
they cfcaped the fleet of Alleftus, which had 
been ftationed off the Ifle of Wight to receive 
them, landed in fafcty on fome part of the wef- 
tern coaft; and convinced the Britons, that a 
fuperiprity of naval ftrength will not always pro- 
tect their country from a foreign invafipn. Af- 
clepiodotus had no fooner difembarked the impe- 
rial troops than he fet fire to his fhips; and as 
the expedition proved fortunate, his heroic con- 
duit was univcrtally admired. The ufurper had 
ported himfelf near London, to expetf: the for- 
midable attack of Conftantius, who commanded 
in perfon the fleet of Boulogne ; but the defcent 
of a new enemy required his immediate prefence 
in the weft. He performed that long march in 
fo precipitate a manner, that he encountered the 
whole force of the pratfeft with a fmall body 
of harafled and difheartencd troops. The en- 
gagement was foon terminated by the total de- 
feat and death of Alledtus ; a Angle battle, as it 
has often happened, decided the fate of this great 
ifland ; and when Conftantius landed on the 
fhores of Kent, he found them covered with 
obedient fubjetts. Their acclamations were loud 
and unanimous $ and the virtues of the conque- 
ror may induce us to believe, that they fincerely 
rejoiced in a revolution, which, after a reparation 

of 



the fron- 
tiers. 
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of ten years, reftored Britain to the body of the 
Roman empire (31). 

Britain had none but domeftic enemies to dread; Defence 0/ 
and as long as the governors preferved their fide i 
lity, and the troops their difcipline, the incurfions 
of the naked favages of Scotland or Ireland could 
never materially affeft the fafety of the province. 
The peace of the continent, and the defence of the 
great rivers which bounded the empire, were objefts 
of far greater difficulty and importance. The policy 
of Diocletian, which infpired tbe councils of his 
afibciates, provided for the public tranquillity, by 
encouraging a fpirit of diflenfion among the bar- 
barians, and by ftrengthening the fortifications of 
the Roman limit. In the Eaft he fixed a line ofFortificati- 
camps from Egypt to the Perfian dominions, and, ons# 
for every camp, he instituted an adequate number 
of ftationsry troops, commanded by their refpec- 
tive officers, and fupplied with every kind of arms, 
from the new arfenals which he had formed 
at Antioch, Emefa, and Damafcus (32). Nor 
was the precaution of the emperor left watchful 
againft the well known valour of the barbarians of 
Europe. From the mouth of the Rhine to that 
of the Danube, the ancient camps, towns, and 
citadels, were diligently re-eftabliihed, and in the 
rooft expoied places, new ones were fkilfully con- 
ftrudted; the ftri&eft vigilance was introduced 
among the garrifons of the frontier, and every ex- - 
pedient was pradtifed that could render the long 
" chain of fortifications firm and impenetrable (33). 
A barrier fo refpe&able was feldom violated, and 

the 

(31) With regard to the recovery of Britain* we obtain a few 
hints from Anrehus Viclor and Eutropius. 

(31) John Malela, in Chron. Antiochcn, torn. i. p. 408, 409. 

(33) Zofimus, 1. i. p. 3. That partial hiftorian teems to cele- 
brate the vigilance of Diocletian, with the defign of expofing the 
negligence of Con ftan tine : we may, however, liften to an orator, 
" Nam quid ego alarum et cohortium caftra percenfeam, totoRhcui 
et Iftri et Eophratit limite reftituta ? Panegyr. Vet. iv. iS. 
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the barbarians often turned againft each other their 
. ffenfions difappoinred rage. The Goths, the Vandals, the 
ofthcbar-Gepidse, the Burgundians, the Alemanni, wafted 
barians. eac h other's ftrength by deftruttive hoftilities, and 
whofoever vanquifhed, they vanquifhed the ene- 
mies of Rome. The fubje&s of Diocletian en- 
joyed the bloody fpedtacle, and congratulated 
each other, that the mifchiefs of civil war were 
now experienced only by the barbarians (34). 
Condua Notwithftanding the policy of Diocletian, it 
of thc em " was impoffible to maintain an equal and undif- 
peiors. tur j )CC j tranquillity during a reign of twenty years, 
and along a frontier of many hundred miles. 
Sometimes the barbarians fufpended their domeftic 
animofities, and the vigilance of the garrifons 
fometimes gave a paflage to their ftrength or dex- 
terity. Whenever the provinces were invaded, 
Diocletian conduced himfelf wijth that calm dig- 
nity which he always affedted or poflefled ; re- 
ferved his prefence for fuch occafions as were wor- 
thy of his interpofition, never expofed his perfon 
or reputation to any unneceflary danger, enfured 
his fuccefs by every means that prudence could 
iuggeft, and difplayed, with oftentation, the con- 
fequences of his vidtory. In wars of a more dif- 
ficult nature, and more doubtful event, he em- 
ployed the rough valour of Maximian, and that 
faithful foldier was content to afcribe his own vic- 
tories to the wife counfels and aufpicious influence 
vaionr of f his bensfadtor. But after the adoption of the 
tiieCKfar*. twQ q^ zts ^ t h e €m perors themfelves, retiring to a 
lefs laborious fcene of adtion, devolved on their 
adopted fons the defence of the Danube and of 
the Rhine. The vigilant Galerius was never re- 
duced to the neceflity of vanquifhing an army of 

barbarians 



(34) Ruunt omnes in fanguinem fuum popnli, quibus non conti- 
git efTe Rom an is, obftinatxque feritatis poenas nunc fponte peribU 
vunt. Panegyr. Vet. iii. 16. Mamertinua illustrates thc £a&, by 
the example of almoft all the nations of the world. 
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barbarians on the Roman territory (35). The 
brave and adtive Conftantius delivered Gaul from 
a very furious inroad of the Alemanni ; and his 
victories of Langres and Vindonifia appear to have 
been adtions of confiderable danger and merit. 
As he traverfed the open country with a feeble 
guard, he was en com pa (Ted on a fudden by the fu- 
perior multitude of the enemy. He retreated with 
difficulty towards Langres, but, in the general 
confternation, the citizens , refiifed to open their 
gates, and the wounded prince was drawn up the 
wall by the means of a rope. But on the news of 
his diftreis, the Roman troops haftened from all 
fides to his relief, and before the evening he had 
fatisfied his honour and revenge by the (laughter of 
fix thoufand Alemanni (36). From the monu- 
ments of thofe times, the obfcure traces of feveral 
other victories over the barbarians of Sarmatia and 
Germany might poffibly be colle&ed ; but the te- 
dious fearch would not be rewarded either with 
amufement or with inftru&ion. 

The conduit which the emperor Probus had Treatment 
adopted in the difpofal of the vanquifhed, was of the bar- 
imitated by Diocletian and his aflbciates. 1 he banai,f * 
captive barbarians, exchanging death for ilavery, 
were diftributed among the provincials, and af- 
figned to thofe diftrifts in Gaul, the territories of 
Amiens, Beauvais, Cambray, Treves, Langres, 
and Troyes, are particularly fpecified (37), which 
had been depopulated by the calamities of war. 
They were ufefully employed as (hepherds and 
hulbandmen, but were denied the exercife of arms, 

except 

(35) He complained, though not with the ftrifteft truth ; " Jam 
fluxifle annos quindccim in quibus, in Illyrico, ad ripam Danubii 
relegatua cum gentibus barbaris lu&aret." La&ant. de M. P. 

c. 18. 

(36) In the Greek text of Eufebius, we read fix thoufand, a 
number which I have preferred fo the fixty thoufand of Jer«rae, 
Orofius, Eutropius, and his Greek translator Pseanius. 

(37) Panegyr. Vet. vii. ai. 
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except when it was found expedient to enrol them 
in the military fervice. Nor did die emperors re- 
fufe the property of lands, with a lefs fervile te- 
nure, to fuch of the barbarians as foiicited the 
prote&ion of Rome. They granted a fettlement 
to feveral colonies of the Carpi, the Baftarnae, and 
the Sarmatians ; and, by a dangerous indulgence, 
permitted them in fome meafure to retain their 
national manners and independence (38). Among 
the provincials, it was a fubjed of flattering exul- 
tation, that the barbarian, fo lately an objett of 
terror, now cultivated their lands, drove their cat- 
tle to the neighbouring fair, and contributed by 
his labour to the public plenty. They congratu- 
lated their mailers on the powerful acceflion of 
fubjeds and foldiers j but they forgot to obferve, 
that multitudes of fecret enemies, infolent from 
favour, or defperate from oppreflion, were intro- 
duced into the heart of the empire ($g). 
Wars of While the Caefars exercifed their valour on the 
E 6 yp t a . an bank of the Rhine and Danube, the pretence of 
the emperors was required on the fouthcrn confines 
of the Roman world. From the Nile to Mount 
Adas, Africa was in arms. A confederacy of 
five Moorifh nations iffued from their deferts to 
invade the peaceful provinces (40). Julian had af- 

fumed 



(38) There was a fettlement of the Sarmatians in the neighbour* 
hood of Treves, which fcems to hate been defence! by thof* lasv 
Barbarians : Aufonios fpeaks of them in his Mofelie. 

Unde iter ingrediens nemorofa per a via folura, 
£t nulla humani fpeclans veftigia cultus 



Arvaque Sauromatiim super metata colonis. 
There was a town of the Carpi in the Lower M*fia. 

(39) Scc tiie rhetorical exultation of Eumenius. Panegye. 
vii. 9. 

(40) Scaliger (Animadvevf. ad Eufeb. p. 243.) decides in his 
ufaal manner, that the Quinque genttani, or five African nation*, 
were the five great cities, the Peiitapolis of the inoffenfivc province 
of Cyrenc. 



— 1 
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/umed the purple at Carthage (41). Achi Ileus at 
Alexandria, and even the Blemyes, renewed or 
rather continued their incurfions into k the Upper 
Egypt. Scarcely any circumftances have been 
preferved of the exploits of Maximian in the wes- 
tern parts of Africa ; but it appears by the event, 
that the progrefs of his arms was rapid and deci- 
five, that he vanquifhed the fierceft barbarians of 
Mauritania, and that he removed them from the 
mountains, whofe inacceflible ftrength had in- 
fpired their inhabitants with a lawlefs confidence, 
and habituated them to a life of rapine and vio- 
lence (42). Diocletian, on his fide, opened the^JJ^J 6 " 
campaign in Egypt by the fiege of Alexandria, of Diodc- 
cut off the aquedudts which conveyed the waters of ***■ ia E- 
the Nile into every quarter of that immenfe city ***** 
(43), and rendering his camp impregnable to 
the (allies of the beileged multitude, he pu(hed 
his reiterated attacks with caution and vigour. 
After a fiege of eight months, Alexandria, wailed 
by the fword and by fire, implored the clemency 
of the conqueror ; but it experienced the full ex- 
tent of his feverity. Many thousands of the citi- 
zens perifhed in a prornifcuous (laughter, and there 
were few obnoxious perfons in Egypt who efcaped 
a fentence either of death or at leaft of exile (44). 
The fate of Bufiris and of Coptos was ftill more 
melancholy than that of Alexandria ; tbofe proud 
cities, the former diftinguifhed by its antiquity, 
the latter enriched by the paflage of ths Indian 

trade, 



(41) After this defeat, Julian ftabbed himfelf with a dagger, and 
immediately leaped into the flames. Viftot in Epitome. 

(4.2) Tu ferocifiimo* Mauritania; populos inacceffis montium 
jugi* et naturali munitione fidentes, expugnalti, recepifti, tranftu- 
fifh. Panegyr. Vet. vi. S. 

(43) See the defcriptkm of Alexandria in Hirtiut de Bel. Alex* 
Jndrin. c. 5. 

(44) Eutrop. ix. 24. Onofius, vii; z$. John Malelaht Chron. 
Antioch. p. 409, 410. Yet Eumeotos aifurct us, that Egypt waa 
pacified by the clemency of ©kkIkuwi- 
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trade, were utterly deftroyed by the arms and bf 
the fevere order of Diocletian (45). The charac- 
ter of the Egyptian nation, infenfible to kindnefs, 
but extremely fufceptible of fear, could alone juf- 
tify this excellive rigour. The (editions of Alex- 
andria had often affe&ed the tranquillity and fub- 
(iftence of Rome itfelf. Since the ufurpation of 
Firmus, the province of Upper Egypt, incef- 
fantly relapfing into rebellion, had embraced the 
alliance of the favages of ^Ethiopia. The num- 
bers of the Blemyes, fcattered between the ifland 
of Meroe and the Red Sea, was very inconfidera- 
ble, their difpofition was unwarlike, their weapons 
rude and inoflfenfive (46). Yet in the public dif- 
orders thefe barbarians, whom antiquity, (hocked 
with the deformity of their figure, had almoft ex- 
cluded from the human fpecies, prefumed to rank 
themfelves among the enemies, of Rome (47). 
Such had been the unworthy allies of the Egyp- 
tions ; and while the attention of the (late was en- 
gaged in more ferious wars, their vexatious in- 
roads might again harafs the repofe of the pro- 
vince. With a view of oppofing to the Blemyes 
a fuitable adverfary, Diocletian perfuaded the No- 
batae, or people of Nubia, to remove from their 
ancient habitations in the deferts of Lybia, and 
refigned to them an extenlive but unprofitable ter- 
ritory above Syene and the cataracts of the Nile, 
with the (lipulation, that they ftiould ever refpedk 
and guard the frontier of the empire. The treaty 
long fubfifted ; and till the eftablilhment of Chrif- 
tianity introduced ftridter notions of religious wor- 
(hip, it was annually ratified by a folemn facrifice 

in 

(45) Eufebius (in Cbron.) places their deftro&ion feveral years 
fooner, and at a time when Egypt itfelf was in a ftate of rebellion 
againft the Romans. 

(46) Strabo, 1. xvii. p. 1. 17s. Pomponius Mela. I.i.c. 4* 
His words are curious, " Intra, fi credere libet, vix homines ma* 
gilque femiferi ; ^Egy panes, ct BUmje** et Satyri.** 

(47) Aufus fefe inferere fortunts et provocare arm a Romans. 
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in the Ifle of Elephantine, in which the Romans, 
as well as the barbarians, adored the fame vifible 
ftr invifible powers of the univerfe (48). 

At the fame time that Diocletian chaftifed the 
paft crimes of the Egyptians, he provided for 
their future fafety and happinefs by many wife re- 
gulations which were confirmed and enforced un- 
der the fucceeding reigns (49). One very re- Hcfij _ 
markable edidt, which he publifhed, inflead of prc a>r 
being condemned as the efFedt of jealous tyranny books of 
deferves to be applauded as an adt of prudence ■f^W' 
and humanity. He caufed a diligent inquiry to 
be made <4 for all the ancient books which treated 
" of the admirable art of making gold and filver, 
<c and without pity committed them to the flames; 
" apprehenfive, as we are affured, left the opu- 
" lence of the Egyptians fhould infpire them with 
" confidence to rebel againft the empire (50)/* 
But if Diocletian had been convinced of the rea- 
lity of that valuable art, far from extinguifhing 
the memory, he would have converted the opera- 
tion of it to the benefit of the public revenue. It 
is much more likely that his good fenfe difcovered 
to him the folly of fuch magnificent pretenfions, 
and that he was defirous of preferving the reafoa 
and fortunes of his fubje&s from the mifchievous 
purfuit. It may be remarked, that thefe ancient Norclt 
books, fo liberally afcribed to Pythagoras, to So- an d pro- 
lomon, or to Hermes, were the pious frauds of «" f8of 
more recent adepts. The Greeks were inattentive c at art * 
either to the ufe or to the abufc of chy miftry. In . 
that immcnfe regifter, where Pliny has depofited 
the difcoveries, the arts, and the errors of man- 

Vol. U. I kind 

(48) See Procopius dc Bell. Perfic. 1. i. c. 10. 

(49) He fixed the public allowance of com for the people of 
Alexandria, at two millions of wudmni 5 about four hundred thou* 
fand quarters, Chron. Pafchal. p. 276. Procop. Hift\ Arcan* 
c. 16. ^ 

(50) John Antioch. in Excerp. Valefian. p. 834. Snidas in Di- 
ncletian. 
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kind, there is not the lead mention of the trans- 
mutation of metals j and the perfecution of Dio- 
cletian is the firft authentic event in the hiftory of 
alchymy. The conqueft of Egypt by the Arabs 
diffufed that vain fcience over the globe. Conge- 
nial to the avarice of the human heart, it was ftu- 
died in China as in Europe, with equal eagernefe, 
and with eaual fuccefs. The darknefs of the mid- 
dle ages enlured a favourable reception to every 
tale of wonder, and the revival of learning gave 
new vigour to hope, and fiiggefted more fpecious 
arts of deception. Philofophy, with the aid of 
experience, has at length banifhed the ftudy of 
alchymy ; and the prefent age, however defirous 
of riches, is content to feek them by the humbler 
means of commerce and induftry (5 1 ). 
The Per- The reduction of Egypt was immediately fol- 
«n war. j owec j ^ ^ p er g an war j t was re f e rved for the 

reign of Diocletian to vanquifli that powerful na- 
tion, and to extort a confeflion from the fucceflbrs 
of Artaxerxes, of the fuperior majefty of the Ro- 
man empire. 
Tiridates We have obferyed, under the reign of Valerian, 
the Arme- that Armenia was fubdued by the perfidy and the 
nian. arms of the Perfians, and that after the afiailina- 
tion of Chofroes, his fon Tiridates, the infant 
heir of the monarchy, was faved by the fidelity 
of his friends, and educated under the protection of 
the emperors. Tiridates derived from his exile 
fuch advantages as he could never have obtained 
on the throne of Armenia ; the early knowledge of 
adverfity, of mankind, and of the Roman difci- 
pline. He fignaiized his youth by deeds of va- 
lour, and difplayed a matchlefs dexterity, as well 
as ftrength, in every martial exercife, and even in * 

the 



($i) See a fliort hiftory and confutation of Alchymy, in the 
works of that philofophical compiler, La Mothe lc Vaye^ ton* i. 
P- 3*7 353* * 
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the Ids honourable contefts of the Olympian 
games (51). Tliofe qualities were more nobly ex- 
erted in the defence of his benefe&or Licinius (53)- 
That officer, in the {edition which occafioned the A.D.»«i. 
death of Probus, was expofed to the moft immi- 
nent danger, and the enraged ibldiers were forcing 
their way into his tent, when they were checked 
by the fingle arm of the Armenian prince. The 
gratitude of Tiridates contributed foon afterwards 
to his reftoration. Licinius was in every ftation 
the friend and companion of Galerius, and the 
merit of Galerius, long before he was raifed to 
the dignity of Catfar, had been known and 
eftoemed by Diocletian. In the third year of that 
emperor's reign, Tiridates was inverted with the 
kingdom of Armenia. The juftice of the mea- 
fure was not lofs evident than its expediency. It 
was time to refcue from the ufurpation of the Per- 
sian monarch an important territory, which, fince 
the! reign of Nero, had been always granted under 
the prpteftion of the empire to a younger branch 
of the houfe of Arfaces (54), 

When Tiridates appeared on the frontiers of AD. a «$. 
Armenia, he was received with an unfeigned Jjjjonio" 
tranfport of joy and teyalty. During twenty-fix the throne 
years, the country had experienced the real and°f Arn,e - 
imaginary bardfhips of a foreign yoke. The Per- n,a " 
fian monarchs had adorned their new conqueft 

I 2 with 

(51) See the education and ftrcngth of Tiridates in the Armeni- 
an hiftory of Mofes of Chorene, 1. ii. c. 76. He could feize two 
wild bulls by the horns, and break them off with his hands. 

(53) If we give credit to the younger Vi&or, who fuppofes that, 
in the year 323} Licinius was only fixty years of age, he could 
fcarcely be the fame perfon, as the patron of Tiridates j but we 
know from much better authority (Eufeb. Hi ft. Ecclefiaft. 1. x. c. 
8.) that Lwiniut was at that time in the laft period of old age : fix- 
teen years before, he is reprefented with grey hairs, and as the con- 
temporary of Galerius. See La&ant. c. 3a. Licinius was proba- 
bly born about the year 250. 

(54) See the fixty-fecond and fixty-third books ef Dion 
Caflius. 
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Stat f h W ^ ma g n ^ cent buildings ; but thofe monuments 
county. C were railed at the ezpence of the people, and ab- 
horred as badges or flavery. The apprehenfion 
of a revolt had infpired the mod rigorous precau- 
tions: oppreffion had been aggravated by infult, 
and the confcioufnefs of the public hatred had 
been productive of every meafure that could ren- 
der it ftill more implacable. We have already re- 
marked the intolerant fpirit of the Magian reli- 
gion. The ftatues of the deified kings of Arme- 
nia, and the facred images of the fun and moon, 
were broke in pieces by the zeal of the conqueror ; 
and the perpetual fire of Ormuzd was kindled and 
preferved upon an altar eredted on the fummit of 
mount Bagavan {5$). It was natural, that a peo- 
Revolt of pj e exafperated by fo many injuries, fhould arm 
andnobSet. w ^ zc *l * n ** caufe of their independence, their 
religion, and their hereditary fovereign. The tor- 
rent bore down every obftacle, and the Perfian 
garrifon retreated before its fury. The nobles of 
Armenia flew to the ilandard of Tiridates, all al- 
leging their paft merit, offering their future fer- 
vice, and foliciting from the new king thofe ho- 
nours and rewards from which they had been ex- 
cluded with difdain under the foreign govern- 
ment (56.) The command of the army was be- 
llowed on Artavafdes, whofe father had faved the 
infancy of Tiridates, and whofe family had been 
maflacred for that generous aftion. The brother 
of Artavafdes obtained the government of a pro- 
vince. 

(55) Mofcs of Chorene, Hift. Armen. 1. ii. c. 74.. The fta- 
tues had bten erected by Valarfaces, who reigned in Armenia about 
1 30 years before Chrift ; was the firft king or the family of Arfaces 
(ice Mofes Hift. Armen. I. ii. % % 3.). The deification of the Ar- 
iacidesis mentioned by J uftin (xli. 5.) and by Ammianus Marcel* 
linus (xxiii. 6.) 

(56) The Armenian nobility was numerous and powerful. Mofet 
mentions many families which weie diftinguilhed under the reign of 
Valarfaces (1. ii. 7.) and which ftill fubfifted in his own time, 
about the middle of the filth century. See the Preface of his 
Editors. 
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vince. One of the firft military dignities was 
conferred on the Satrap Otas, a man of lingular 
temperance and fortitude, who prefented to the 
king his fitter (57) and a confiderable treafure, % 
both of which, in a fequeftered fortrefs, Otas had 
preferved from violation. Among the Armenian St of 
nobles appeared an ally, whofe fortunes are too re- Mamgo. 
markable to pafs unnoticed. His name was 
Mamgo, his origin was Scythian, and the horde 
which acknowledged his authority, had encamped 
a very few years before on the (kins of the Chi- 
nefe empire (58), which at that time extended as 
far as the neighbourhood of Sogdiana (59). Hav- 
ing incurred the difpleafure of his matter, Mamgo, 
with his followers, retired to the banks of the 
Oxus, and implored the protection of Sapor. 
The emperor of China claimed the fugitive, and 
alledged the rights of fovereignty. The Perfian 
monarch pleaded the laws of hofpitality, and with 
fome difficulty avoided a war, by the promife that 
he would banifli Mamgo to the uttermoft parts of 
the Weft ; a punifhment, as he defci ibed it, not 
lefe dreadful than death itfelf. Armenia was cho- 
fen for the place of exile, and a large diftridl was 
afligned to the Scythian horde, on which they 
might feed their flocks and herds, and remove 

their 

• 

(57) She wat named Chofroiduchta, and had not tht ospatmum 
like other women* (Hift. Ann en. 1. ii. c. 79.) I do not under- 
ftand the expreffion. 

(58) In the Armenian hiftorv (I. ii. 78.) as well as in the Geo- 
graphy (p. 367.) China is called Zenia, or Zenaftan. It is cha- 
ra&enfed by the production of filk 9 by the opulence of the natives, 
and by their love of peace, above all the other nations of the earth. 

(59) Vou-ti, the firft emperor of the feventh dynafty, who then 
reigned in China, had political tranfactions with Fergana, a pro- 
vince of Sogdiana, and is faid to have received a Roman embafly, 
(Hiftoire des Huns, torn. i. p. 38.) In thofe ages the Chinefe 
kept a garrifon at Kaihgar, and one of their generals, about the 
time of Trajan, marched as far as the Cafpian fea. With regard 
to the intercourse between China and the Weftern countries, a curi- 
ous memoir of M. de Guignes may be confulted in the Academic 
des Inicriptions, torn, xxxii. p. 355. 
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their encampment from one place to another ac- 
cording to the different feafons of the year. 
They were employed to repel the invalion of Ti- 
ridates ; but their leader, after weighing the obli- 
gations ^nd injuries which he had received from 
the Perfian monarch; refolved to abandon his 
party. The Armenian prince, who was well ac- 
quainted with the merit as well as power of 
Mamgo, treated him with diftinguilhed refpedl ; 
and by admitting him into his confidence, acquired 
a brave and faithful fervant, who contributed very 
efFedually to his reftoration (60). 
The Perfi- p or a while, fortune appeared to favour the en- 
Ar^fc^terprizing valour of Tiridates. He not only ex- 
pelled the enemies of his family and country 
from the whole extent of Armenia, but in the 
profecution of his revenge he carried his arms, or 
at leaft his incurfions, into the heart of Aflyria. 
The hiftorian, who has preferved the name of Ti- 
ridates from oblivion, celebrates, with a degree of 
national enthufiafm, his perfonal prowefs ; and, in 
the true fpirit of eaftern romance, defcribes the 
giants and the elephants that fell beneath his in- 
vincible arm. It is from other information that 
we difcover the diftrafted (late of the Perfian mo- 
narchy, to which the king of Armenia was in- 
debted for fome part of his advantages. The 
throne was difputed by the ambifion or contend- 
ing brothers; and Hormuz, after exerting with- 
out fuccefs the ftrength of his own party, had re- 
courfe to the dangerous affiftance of the barbarians 
who inhabited the banks of the Cafpian Sea (61). 

The 



(60) See Hift. Armen. 1. ii. c. Si, 

(61) Ipfos Perfas ipfumque Regem afcitis Sacis, et RufKs, et 
Gellts, petit frater Ormtes. Panegyric. Vet. iii. i. The Sacae 
were a nation of wandering Scythians, who encamped towards the 
fources of the Oxus and the Jaxartes. The GelH were the inhabi- 
tants of Ghilan along the Cafpian fea, and who To long, under the 
name of Dilemites, infefted the Perfian Monarchy. See d'Hcrbe- 
lot Bibliotheque Orientale. 
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The civil war was, however, foon terminated, either . 
by a vi&ory or by a reconciliation ; and Narfes, 
who was univerfally acknowledged as king of Per- 
fia, directed his whole force againft the foreign 
enemy. The conteft then became too unequal; 
nor was the valour of the hero able to withftand the 
power of the monarch. Tiridates, a fecond time 
expelled from the throne of Armenia, once more 
took refuge in the court of the emperors. Narfes 
foon re-eftablifhed his authority in the revolted pro* 
vince ; and, loudly complaining of the protedtion 
afforded by the Romans to rebels and fugitives, as- 
pired to the conqueft of the Eaft (62). 

Neither prudence nor honour could permit the War be- 
emperors to defert the caufe of the Armenian king, J wc ! n the 
and it was refolved to exert the force of ihe empire J^ 1 ^ 
in the Perfian war. Diocletian, with the calm dig- Romans, 
nity which he uniformly affected, fixed his own AD * * 96 ' 
ftation in the city of Antioch, from whence he pre- 
pared and directed the military operations (6 3). 
The conduct of the legions was intrafted to the in- 
trepid valour of Galerius, who, for that important 
purpofe, was removed from the banks of the Da- 
nube to thofe of the Euphrates. The armies foon Dc f cat f 
encountered each other in the plains of Mefopota- Galerius. 
mia ; and two battles were fought with various and 
doubtful fuccefs : but the third engagement was of 
a more decifive nature ; and the Roman army re- 
ceived a total overthrow, which is attributed to the 
rafhnefc of Galerius, who, with an inconfiderable 

body 

(61) Mofes of Chorenetakes no notice of this fecond revolution, 
which I have been obliged to col left from a paflaee *f Ammianus 
Marcellinus (I. xxiii. 5.). Lactantius fpeafcsofthe ambition of 
Narfes t " Concitatus domefticis exempli s avi fui Saporis ad occu- 
• c pandum orientem magma copiis inbiabat." De Mort. Perfecut. 
c. 9. 

{63) We may readify believe that La&antios afcribes to cowardice 
the conduft of Diocletian. Julian, in his oration, fays, that he 
remained with all the forces of the empire ; a very hyperbolical 
cxpreffion. 
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. body of troops, attacked the innumerable hoft of 
the Perfians (64) But the confederation of the 
country that was thefceneof adion, may fuggeft 
another reafon for his defeat. The fame ground, 
on which Galerius was vanquifhed, had been ren- 
dered memorable by the death of Craffus, and the 
{laughter of ten legions. It was a plain of more 
than fixty miles, which extended from the hills of 
Carrae to the Euphrates ; a fmooth and barren fur- 
face of fandy defert, without a hillock, without a 
tree, and without a fpring of frefli water (65.) The 
fteady infantry of the Romans, fainting with heat 
and thirft, could neither hope for vidlory, if they 
preferved their ranks, nor break their ranks without 
expofing themfelves to the mod imminent danger. 
In this fituation, they were gradually encompaiTed 
by the fuperior numbers, harafled by the rapid evo- 
lutions, and deftroyed by the arrows, of the barbari- 
an cavalry. The king of Armenia had fignalized 
his valour in the battle, and acquired perfonal glory 
by the public misfortune. He was purfued as far as 
the Euphrates ; hishorfe was wounded, and it ap- 
peared impoffible for him to efcape the vi&orious 
enemy. In this extremity, Tiridates embraced the 
only refuge which he faw before him : he dis- 
mounted and plunged into the ftream. His armour 
was heavy, the river very deep, and in thofe parts 
at lead half a mile in breadth (66) ; yet fuch was 
his ftrength and dexterity, that he reached in fafety 
the oppofite bank (67), With regard to the Ro- 
man 

(64) Our five abbreviators, Eutropius, Feftus, the two Victors, 
and Orofius, all relate the J aft and great battle; but Orofius is the 
only one who f peaks of the two former. 

(65) The nature of the country is finely defcribed by Plutarch, 
in the Jife of Craflus, and by Xenophon, in the firft book of the 
Anabafis. 

(66) See Fofter's Differtation, in the fecond volume of the tranf- 
lation of the Anabafis, by S pel man j which I will venture to recom* 
mend as one of the beft verhont extant. 

(67) Hift. Armen. 1. ii. c. 76. I have transferred this exploit 
of Tiridates from an imaginary defeat to the real one of Galerius, 
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man general, we are ignorant of the circumftances 
of his efcape; but when he returned to Antioch, "^ fijfffc 
Diocletian received him, not with the tendernefs of ocietian. 
a friend and colleague, but with the indignation of 
an offended fovereign. The haughtieft of men, 
clothed in his purple, but humbled by <he fenfe of 
his fault and misfortune, was obliged to follow the 
emperor's chariot above a mile on foot, and to ex- 
hibit, before the whole court, the fpedacle of his 
di (grace (68), 

As foon as Diocletian had indulged his private Sccon <! 
refentment, and aflerted the majefty of fupreme JJ'SSIm?- 
power, he yielded to the fubmiflive entreaties of the us. 
Caefar, and permitted him to retrieve his own honour A,D * * 97 * 
as well as that of the Roman arms. In the room of 
the unwarlike troops of Afia, which had moft pro- 
bably ferved in the firft expedition, a fecond army 
was drawn from the veterans and new levies of 
the Illyrian frontier, and a confiderable body of 
Gothic auxiliaries were taken into the imperial pay 
(69). At the head of a chofen army of twenty-five 
thoufand men, Galerius again pafled the Eu- 
phrates ; but, inftead of expofing his legions in the 
open plains of Mefopotamia, he advanced through 
the mountains of Armenia, where he found the 
inhabitants devoted to his caufe, and the country 
as favourable to the operations of infantry as it was 
inconvenient for the motions of cavalry (70). Ad- Hisviaory 
verfity had confirmed the Roman difcipline, whilft 
the barbarians, elated by fuccels, were become 
fo negligent and remifs, that, in the moment when 
they leaft expedled it, they were furprifed by the 
a&ive conduft of Galerius who attended only by 

two 

(68) Ammian. Marcel lin. I. xiv. The mile, in the hands of 
Eutropius (ix. 24.), of Feftus (c. 25.), and of Orofius (vii. 25. ), 
eafily incrcafed to frveral miles. 

(69) Aurelius Victor. Jornandes de rebus Geticis, c. 21. 

(70) Aurelius Viftor fays, " Per Armenians in hoftes contend it, 
" quae ferme fola, feu facilior vincendi via eft/* He followed the 
conduct of Trajan, and the idea of Julius Cssfar. 
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two borfemen, had, with his own eyes, fecretly 
examined the Hate and pofition of their camp. 
A furprife, efpecially in the night-time, was for 
the moft part Fatal to a Perfian army. " Their hor- 
" fes were tied, and generally (hackled, to prevent 
" their running away ; and, if an alarm happened a 
** Perfian had his houfing to fix, his horfe to bridle, 
44 and hiscorflet to put on, before he could mount" 
(71). On this occafion, the impetuous attack of 
Galerius fpread diforder and difmay over the camp 
of the barbarians. A flight refiftance was followed 
by a dreadful carnage, and, in the general confii- 
fion, the wounded monarch (for Narfes command- 
ed his armies in perfbn) fled towards the deferts 
of Media. His fumptuous tents, and thofe of his 
Satraps, afforded an immenfe booty to the con- 
queror; and an incident is mentioned, which 
proves the ruftic but martial ignorance of the le- 
gions in the elegant fuperfluities of life. A bag 
of fhining leather, filled with pearls, fell into the 
hands of a private foldier ; he carefully preferved the 
bag, but he threw away its contents, judging, that, 
whatever was of no ufe, could not poflibly be of 
and behi- * n Y va * u * (7*)- The principal lofe of Narfes was 
▼iourto of a much more aflfeftrng nature. Several of his 
*»J?J? wives, his lifters, and children, who had attended 
the army, were made captives in the defeat. But, 
though the charadter of Galerius had in general ve- 
ry little affinity with that of Alexander, he imi- 
tated, after his vidtary, the amiable behaviour 
of the Macedonian towards the family of Da- 
rius. The wives and children of Narfes were 
prote&ed from violence and rapine, conveyed 
to a place of fafety, treated with every mark 

of 

(71) Xenophon's A n abaft s, 1. iii. For that reafoa, the Perfian 
cavalry encamped Axty ftadia from the enemy. 

(71) The ftory it told by Ammtanu** i. xxti. Inftead offaaam 
Tome rczd fcujum. 



captives. 
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of tefpett and tendernefs that was due, from a 
generous enemy, to their age, their (ex, and their 
royal dignity (73). 

White the Eaft anxioufly espeded the decifion Negociati- 
of this gteat conteft* the emperor Diocletian, ?^[ 
having aflernbled in Syria a (bong army of obferva- 
tion, difpldyed from a diftance the refources of 
the Roman poWer, and refetvtd himfelf for any 
future emergency of the war. On the intelli- 
gence of thfc victory, he condefcended to advance 
towards the frontier, with a view of moderating, 
by his prefence and counfels, the pride of 
Galerius. The interview of the Roman princes, 
at Nifibis, was accompanied with every expref- 
fion of refpeft on one fide* and of eueem on 
the other. It was in that city that they foon 
afterwards gaVe audience to the ambafladors of 
the great king (74). The power, or at leaft thfe 
(pirit, of Narfes, had been broken by his laft defeat* 
and he confidered an immediate peace as the only 
means that could ftop the progrefs of the Roman 
arms. He difpatched Apharban, a fervant who 
poflefled his favour and confidence, with a com- 
miffion to negociate a treaty, or rather to receive 
whatever conditions the conqueror fhould impofe. 
Apharban opened the conference by expreffing Speech of 
his maker's gratitude for the generous treat- ^ b 3^ f,an 
ment of his family, and by foliciiing the liberty dor. 3 
of thofe illullrious captives. He celebrated the 
valour of Galerius without degrading the reputa- 
tion of Narfes, and thought it no dishonour to 

confefs 



(73) The Peril a 11 5 confefled the Roman fuperiority in morals as 
well as in arms. Eutrop. ix. 14. But this refpeft and gratitude of 
enemies is very feldum to be found in their own accounts. 

(74) The account of the negociation is taken from the fragments 
of Peter the Patrician, in the Excerpta Legationum, published in 
the Byzantine ColIecVion. Peter lived under Juftinian $ but it is 
very evident) by the nature of his materials, that they are drawn 
from the moft authentic and refpe&able writers. 
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confefs the fuperiority of the vi&orious Cse&r, 
over a monarch who had furpafled in glory all the 
princes of his race. Notwithftanding the juftice 
of the Perfian caufe, he was empowered to fubmit 
the prefent differences to the decifion of the empe- 
rors themfelves; convinced as he was, that, in the 
midft of profperity, they would not be unmindful 
of the viciflitudes of fortune. Apharban con- 
cluded his difcourfe in the ftylc of eaftern allegory, 
by obferving, that the Roman and Perfian monar- 
chies were the two eyes of the world, which would 
remain imperfedt and mutilated, if either of them 
(hould be put out. 
Anfwer of « it well becomes the Perfians," replied Gaie- 
ty enu». r j ug ^ w j t j 1 a tTan fp ort Q f ftny^ which feemed to 

convulfe his whole frame, " it well becomes 
" the Perfians to expatiate on the viciflitudes 
44 of fortune, and calmly to read us lectures on 
44 the virtues of moderation. Let them remem- 
" bsr their own moderation towards the unhappy 
" Valerian. They vanquished him by fraud, 
" they treated him with indignity. They de- 
46 tained him till the laft moment of his life in 
44 (hameful captivity, and, after his death, they 
44 expofed his body to perpetual ignominy." 
Softening, however, his. tone, Galerius infinuated 
to the ambafiador, that it had never been the 
practice of the Romans to trample on a proftrate 
enemy; and that, on this occafion, they fhould 
confult their own dignity rather than the Perfian 
merit. He difmifled Apharban with a hope, 
that Narfes would (bon be* informed on what 
conditions he might obtain, from the clemency 
of the emperors, a lafting peace, and the reite- 
ration of his wives and children. In this confer- 
ence we may difcover the fierce paiiions of Galerius, 
Modemi- as we " as ^ s deference to the fuperior wifdom 
onofDio-and authority of Diocletian. The ambition of 
cietian. fa former gralped at the conqueft of the Eaft, and 

had 
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had propofed to reduce Perfia into the (late of a 
province. The prudence of the latter, who ad- 
hered to the moderate policy of Auguftus and the 
Antonines, embraced the favourable opportunity of 
terminating a fuccefsful war by an honourable and 
advantageous peace (75). 

In purfuance of their promife, the emperors foon Condufioji 
afterwards appointed Sicorius Probus, one of their 
fecretaries, to acquaint the Perfian court with their 
final refolution. As the minifter of peace, he was 
received with every mark of politenefs and friend* 
(hip ; but, under the pretence of allowing him the 
necefiary repofe after fo long a journey, the audience 
of Probus was deferred from day to day ; and 
he attended the flow motions of the king, till at 
length he was admitted to his pretence, near the 
river AJprudus, in Media. The fecret motive of 
Narfes, in this delay, had been to colleft fuch a 
military force as might enable him, though fin- 
cerely defirous of peace, to negociate with the great- 
er weight and dignity. Three perfons only ailifted 
at this important conference ; the minifter Aphar- 
ban, the prefect of the guards, and an officer 
who had commanded on the Armenian frontier 
(76). The firft condition, propofed by the am- 
baflador, is hot at prefent of a very intelligible na^ 
ture; that the city of Nifibis might be eflabliflied 
for die place of mutual exchange, or, as we fhould 
formerly have termed it* for the ftaple of trade be- 
tween the two empires. There is no difficul- 
ty in conceiving the intention of the Roman 
princes, to improve their revenue by fbme re- 

ftraints 



(75) Adeo Vi&or ((ayt Aurelius ) ut ni Valerius, cujus nuto om- 
nia gerebantur, abnuiffet, Romans fafces in provinciam novam fer- 
rentur. Vcrum para tcrrarum tamen nobis uiilior quaefita. 

(76) He had been governor of Sumium. (Pet.Patricus in Excerpt. 
Legat. p. 30.) This province (eems to be mentioned by Mofet of 
Chorene, (Geograph. p. 360.} and lay to the Eaft of Mount Ararat* 
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ftraints upon commerce ; but as Nifibis was fitua- 
ted within their own dominions, and as they were 
matters both of the imports and exports, it fhould 
feem, that (uch reftramts were the objeds of an 
internal law rather than of a foreign treaty. To 
render them more effe&ual, feme ftipulations were 
probably requited on the fide of the king of Per- 
fia, which appeared fo very repugnant either to his 
iftfereft or to his dignity, that Narfes couW not be 
perfuaded to fubfenbe them. As this was the on* 
ly article to which he refuted his content, it was 
no longer infixed on ; and the emperors either fuf- 
fered the trade to flow in ks natural channels, or 
contented themielves with foch reftrtftions, as it 
depended on their own authority toeftablifh. 
amiarti- As foon as this difficulty was removed, a fo- 
ck* of the lemn peace was concluded and ratified between 
treaty. ^ two imt i 0M- i*h* conditions of a treaty (b 
glorious to the empire, arid fo iieceffary to Perfia, 
may deferve a more peculiar attention, as the hif- 
tory of Rome prefents very few tranfa&ions of a 
fimilar nature;- mod of her wars* having either 
been terminated by abfotate conqueft, or waged 
againft barbarians ignorant of the ufe of letters. 
The Abo- 1. The Aboras, or as *t 19 called by Xenophon, 
the Hmu aS ** Praxes, was fixed as the boundary between the 
between two monarchies (77). That river which rofe near 
the em- the Tigris, was iacreafed a few miles bdow Nifi- 
pires ' bis, by thelitdeftreamof the Mygdenus, paffed 
under the walls of Singari^ and fell into the Eu- 
phrates at Circefium, a frontier town, which, by 
the care of Diocletian^ was very ftrengly -forti- 
fied (78), Mesopotamia, the object of lb many 

wars, 

(77) By an error of the geographer Pfco'Jemy, the pofition of Sin- 
gara it removed from the Aboras to the Tigris, which may have 
produced the miftake of Peter, in afligning the Jater river for the 
boundary, inftead of the former. The line of the Hainan frontier 
traverfed, but never followed, the courfe of the Tigris. 

(78) Procoptu* dc jEdificlit, 1. ii. c. 6, 
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wars, was ceded to the empire ; and the Perfians, 
by this treaty, renounced all pretentions to that 
great province. II. They relinquifhed to the Ro- Ceffion of 
mans five provinces beyond the Tigris (79). fi . v *P">- 
Their fituation formed a very ufeful barrier, and ^J^c*" 
their natural ftrength was foon improved by art Tigris, 
and military ikill. Four of thefe to the north of 
the river, were diftri&s of obfcure fame and in- 
confiderable extent; Intiline, Zabdicene, Arza- 
nene, and Moxoene: but on the eaft of the Ti- 
gris, the empire acquired the large and mountain- 
ous territory of Carduerte, the ancient feat of the 
Carduchians, who preferved for many ages their 
manly freedom in the heart of the defpotic monar- 
chies of Afia. The ten thou&nd Greeks tra- 
veled their country, after a painful march, or ra- 
ther engagement of feven days ; and it is confefled 
by their leader, in his incomparable relation of 
the retreat, that they fuf&red more from the ar- 
rows of the Carduchians, than from the power of 
the great king (80). Their pofterity, the Curds, 
with very little alteration either of name or man- 
ners, acknowledge the nominal Sovereignty of the 
Turkifti fultan. HI. It is almoft necdlefs to ob- Armenia, 
ferve, that Tiridatek, the faithful ally of Rome, 
was reftored to the throne of his fathers, and that 
the rights of the imperial fupremacv were fully af- 
ferted and fecured* The limits of Armenia were 

extended 

(79) Three of the provinces, Zabdicene, Arzanene, and Cardu- 
ene, are allowed on all fides. But inftead of the other two, Peter 
(in Excerpt. Leg. p. 30.) infexts Rehimene and Sophene. I have 
preferred Ammiamis, (1. zxv. 7.) becaufe it might be proved, that 
Sophene was never in the hand of the Perfians, either before the 
reign of Diocletian, or after that of Jovian. For want of correct 
maps, like thofe of M* Danville, almoft all the moderns, with 
Tillemont and Valerius at their head, have imagined, that it was 
in refpeft to Perfia, and DQt to Rome, that the five provinces were 
fituate beyond the Tigris, 

(80) XenophoiTs Anabaiis, 1. iv. Their bows were three cubits 
in length, their arrows two ; they rolled down ftones that were each 
a waggon load. The Greeks found a great many villages in that 
rudecountry. 
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extended as far as the fortreft of Sintha in Media, 
and this increafe of dominion was not fo much an 
aft of liberality as of juftice. Of the provinces 
already mentioned beyond the Tigris, the four 
firft had been difmembered by the Parthians, from 
the crown of Armenia (81) $ and when the Ro- 
mans acquired the pofleffion of them, they ftipu- 
lated, at the expence of the ufurpers, an ample 
compenfation, which invefled their ally with the 
extenfive and fertile country of Atropatene. Its 
principal city, in the lame fituation perhaps as the 
modern Tauris, was frequendy honoured with the 
refidence of Tiridates, and as it fometimes bore 
the name of Ecbatana, he imitated, in the build- 
ings and fortification, the fplendid capital of the 
Iberia% Medes (82). IV. The country of Iberia was bar- 
ren, its inhabitants rude and favage. But they 
were accuftomed to the ufe of arms, and they fe- 
parated from the empire barbarians much fiercer 
and more formidable than themfelves. The nar- 
row defiles of Mount Caucafus were in their 
hands, and it was in their choice, either to admit 
or to exclude the wandering tribes of Sarmatia, 
whenever a rapacious fpirit urged them to pene- 
trate into the richer climates of the South (83). 
The nomination of the kings of Iberia, which 
was refigned by the Perfian monarch to the em- 
perors, contributed to the ftrength and fccurity of 
the Roman power in Afia (84). The Eaft en- 
joyed a profound tranquillity during forty years ; 

and 



(81) According to Eutropius (vi. 9. as the text it reprefented by 
the heft MSS.) the city of Tigranocerta was in Arzanene. The 
names and fituation of the other three may be faintly traced. 

(82) Compare Herodotus, 1. i. c. 97. with Mofes Choroncnf. 
Hift. Armen. 1. ii. c. 84. and the map of Armenia is given by his 
editors. 

(83) Hiberi, locorum potentes, Cafpiavia Sarmatum in Arirte- 
nios raptim effundunt. Tacit^Annal. vi. 34., See Strabon. Geo- 
graph. I. xi. p. 764.. 

(84) Peter Patricius (in Excerpt. Leg. p. 30,) is the only writer/ 
who mentions the Iberian article of the treaty. 
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and the treaty between the rival monarchies was 
ftri&ly obferved, till the death of Tiridates; when 
a new generation, animated with different views 
and different paifions, fucceeded to the govern- 
ment of the world ; and the grandfon ot Narfes 
undertook a long and memorable war again ft the 
princes of the houfe of Conftantine. 

The arduous work of refcuing the diftrefled Tri h 
empire from tyrants and barbarians had now been of Diode- 
completely atchieved by a fucceflion of Illyrian J«j n ? n ^ 
peafants. As foon as Diocletian entered into the a*d™o%. 
twentieth year of his reign, he celebrated that me- Nov. *o. 
morable aera, as well as the fuccefs of his arms, 
by the pomp of a Roman triumph (85). Maxi- 
mian, the equal partner of his power, was his 
only companion in the glory of that day. The 
two Caefars had fought and conquered, but the 
merit of their exploits was afcribed, according to 
the rigour of ancient maxims, to the aufpicious 
influence of their fathers and emperors (86). 
The triumph of Diocletian and Maximian was 
lefs magnificent perhaps than thofe of Aurelian 
and Probus, but it was dignified by feveral cir- 
cumftances of fuperior fame and good fortune. 
Africa and Britain, the Rhine, the Danube, and 
the Nile, furnifhed their refpettive trophies ; but 
the mod diftinguifhed ornament was of a more 
lingular nature, a Perfian vidtory followed by 
an important conqueft. The reprefentations of 
rivers, mountains, and provinces, were carried 
before the imperial car. The images of the cap- 
tive wives, filters, and children of the great king, 
afforded a new and grateful fpedtacle to the vanity 

Vol. II. K of 



(85) Eufebiua in Chron. Pagi ad annum. Till the difcovery 
of the treatife de Moitihus Perfecutorum, it was not certain that 
the triumph and the Vicennalia were celebrated at the fame time. 

(86) At the time of the Vicennalia, Galerius feeins to have kept 
his ftationon the Danube. See La£Unt. dc M. P..c. 38. 
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df the people (87). In the eyes of pofterity this 
triumph is remarkable, by a diftindtion of a lefs 
honourable kind. It was the laft that Rome ever 
beheld. Soon after this period, the emperors 
eeafed to vanquilh, and Rome ceafed to be the ca- 
pital of the empire. 
Longab- The fpot on which Rotoe was founded, had 
thfe C cmpcr* ^ ch c^forated by ancient ceremonies and itaa- 
ors from ginaty miracles. The ptefence of fome god, or 
Rome, the memory of fome hero, feemed to animate 
every part of the city, and the empire of the 
world had been promifed to the Capitol (88). 
The native Romans felt and confeffed the power 
of this agreeable illufion. It was derived from 
their aiiceftors, had grown up with their earlieft 
habits of life, and was prote&ed in fome meafure, 
by the opinion of political utility. The form 
arid the feat of government were intimately 
blended together, nor was it efteemed poffible to 
tranfport the one without destroying the other (89). 
But the fovereignty of the capital was gradually 
annihilated in the extent of conqueft ; the provin- 
ces rofe to the fame level, and the vanqutfhed na- 
tions acquired the name and privileges, without 
imbibing the partial affe&ions, of Romans. Dur- 
ing a long period, however, the remains of the 
ancient conftitution, and the influence of cuftom, 
preferved the dignity of Rome. The emperors, 
though perhaps of African or illyrian extraction, 

refpedted 

(S7) Eutropius (ix. 17.) mentions them as a part of the triumph. 
As tbe per/am had been reftored to the Narfe*, nothing more than 
their images could be exhibited. 

(88) Livy gives us a fpcech of Camillus on that fobjeft (v. 51— 
55 ) full of eloquence and fenfibility, in oppolition to a defign of 
removing the feat of government from Rome to the neighbouring 
city of Veii. 

(89) Julius Caefar was reproached with the intention of Amoving 
the empire to Ilrtim or Alexandria. See Sueton. in C4eTar> c.^9. 
According to the ingenious conjecture of Le Pevre and Dacl4r, the 
third ode of the third book of Horace was intended to divert Au> 
guftus from the execution of a fimilar defign. 
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refpedted their adopted country, as the feat of 
their power, and the center of their extenfive do- 
minions. The emergency of war very frequently 
required their prefence on the frontiers ; but Dio- 
cletian and Maximian were the firft Roman prin- 
ces who fixed, in time of peace, their ordinary 
refidence in the provinces j and their conduct, 
however it might be fuggefted by private motives, 
wasjuftified by very fpecious confiderations of po- 
licy. The court of the emperor of the weft Their refi. 
was, for the moft part, eftablifhed at Milan, dence at 
whole fituation, at the fbot of the Alps, appeared Milan - 
far more convenient than that of Rome, tor the 
important purpofe of watching the motions of 
the barbarians of Germany Milan foon aflumed 
the fplendour of an imperial city. The houfes 
* are defcribed as numerous and well built ; the 
manners of the people as polifhed and liberal. A. 
circus, a theatre, a mint, a palace, baths, which 
bore the name of their founder Maximian * por- 
ticos adorned with ftatues, and a double circum- 
ference of walls, contributed to the beauty of the 
new capital ; nor did it feem opprefled even by 
the proximity of Rome (90). To rival the ma- and Nico- 
jefty of Rome was the ambition likewife of Di- mcdia « 
ocletian, who employed his kifure, and the wealth 
K 2 of 

(90) See Aurelius Vi&or, who likewife mentions tbe buiJdwg* 
erefted by Maximian at Carthage, probably during the Moonfk 
war. We mall infert I'ome verfes of Aufoniu* de Clar. urb. ♦. 

Et Medioltni mira omnia : eopia rerun : 
Innumerse cultssque domus ; fecunda viromro 
Jngenia, et mores latti, turn da pi ice rnuro 
Amplificata loci foecies $ populique volupta* 
Circus j et mcluii moles cuneata Theatri 
Templa, Palatinaeque arces, opuienfaue Moneta, 
Et regio Herculei Celebris Tub honote lavacri. 
Cunftaque marmoreis ornata Pci iftyla (ignis \ 
Meeniao/ie in valli formam circumdatalabro, 
Omnia quje roagnis operum velut semula formic 
Except 1 img juaft* premit viciaia Rom*. 
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of the Eaft, in the embelliftiment of Nicomedia, 
a city placed on the verge of Europe and Afia, 
almoft at an equal diftance between the Danube 
and the Euphrates. By the tafte of the monarch, 
and at the expence of the people, Nicomedia 
acquired, in the fpace of a few years, a degree 
of magnificence which might appear to have 
required the labour of ages, and became inferior 
only to Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, in ex- 
tent or populoufnefs (91). The life of Diocle- 
tian and Maximian was a life of aftion, and a 
confiderable portion of it was fpent in camps, 
or in their long and frequent marches ; but when- 
ever the public bufinefs allowed them any relaxa- 
tion, they feem to have retired with pleafure to 
their favourite refidences of Nicomedia and Mi- 
lan. Till Diocletian, in the twentieth year of his 
reign, celebrated his Roman triumph, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether he ever vifited the anci- 
ent capital of the empire. Even on that memo- 
rable occafion his ftay did not exceed two months. 
Difgufted with the licentious familiarity of the 
people, he quitted Rome with precipitation thir- 
teen days before it was expedted that he flibuld 
. have appeared in the fenate, invefted with the en- 
figns of the confular dignity (92). 
Dcbafe- The diflike exprefled by Diocletian towards 
ment of R ome anc j Roman freedom, was not the effecft of 
of°thefe" momentary caprice, but the refult of the moft 
nate. artful policy. That crafty prince had framed a 
new fyftem of imperial government, which was 
afterwards completed by the family of Conftan- 
tine, and as the image of the old conftitution 
was religioufly preferved in the fenate, he refolved 
to deprive that order of its fmall remains of power 

and 

(91) La&ant. de M. P. c. 7. Libanius Orat. viii. p. 203. 

(91) Lactam, de M. P. c. 17. On a fimilar occafion Ammianu* 
mentions the dicaptas pUb'u, at not very agreeable to an imperial 
ear, (Sec 1. xvi, c. xo.) 
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and confideration. We may recoiled about eight 
years before the elevation of Diocletian, the tran- 
fient greatnefs, and the ambitious hopes, of fhe 
Roman fenate. As long as that enthufiafm pre- 
vailed, many of the nobles imprudently difplayed 
their zeal in the caufe of freedom ; and after the 
fucceflbrs of Probus had .withdrawn their coun- 
tenance from the republican party, the fenators 
were unable to difguife their impotent refentment. 
As the fovereign of Italy, Maximian ,was en- 
trufted with the care of extinguifhing this rrpu- : 
blefome, rather than dangerous fpirit, and the 
talk was perfedtly fuited to his cruel temper/ 
The mod illuftrious members of the fenate, whom 
Diocletian always affetted to efteem, ! were in- 
volved, by his colleague, in the accufatidn of 1 
imaginary plots ; and the pofleflion of an* elegant 
villa, or a well cultivated eftate, was interpreted 
as a convincing evidence of guilt (93). The 
camp of the Praetorians, which had fo long op- 
prefled, began to proteft, the majefty of Rome ; 
and as thofe haughty troops were confcipus of the 
decline of their power, they were naturally dif- 
pqfed to unite their ftrength with the authority of 
the fenate. By the prudent meafuresof Diocletian, 
the numbers of the Praetorians were infertfibly re- 
duced, their privileges aboliihed (94), and their New bo- 
place fupplied by two faithful legions of lllyri- dic * ° f ^ 
cum, who, under the new titles of Jovians and funs and " 
Herculians, were appointed to perform the fervice Hcrcuiians 
of the imperial guards (95). But the moft fatal 

though 

(93) La&antius accufes Maximian of destroying ficlis criminati- 
onibut lumina fen at us. (De M. P. c. %.) Aurelius Victor fpeaki 
Tery doubtfully of the faith of Diocletian towards his friends. 

(94) Truncat* vires urbis, imminuto prx tori arum cohortium 
atque in armjs vulgi numero. Aurelius victor. Laftantius attri- 
butes to Galerius the profecution of the fame plan, {c «6,) 

(95) They were old corps ftationed in lllyricum ; and according 
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though fecret wound, which the fenate received 
from the hands of Diocletian and Maximian, 
was inflitted by the inevitable operation of 
their long abfeuce. As long as the emper- 
ors refided at Rome, that aflcmbly might be 
opprefled, but it could fcarcely be negledted. 
The fucceflbrs of Auguftus exercifed the pow- 
er of di&ating whatever laws their wifdorn or 
caprice might fuggeft; but thofe laws were 
ratified by the landtion of the fenate. The 
model of ancient freedom was preferved in its 
deliberations and decrees ; and wife princes, who 
refpe&ecl the prejudices of the Roman people, 
were in Tome meafure obliged to aflfume the lan- 

fuage and behaviour fuitable to the general and 
rft magiftrate of the republic. In the armies and 
in the provinces, they difplayed the dignity of 
monarchs; and when they fixed their refidence 
at a diftance from the capital, they for ever 
laid afide the diffimuktion which Auguftus had 
recommended to his fucceflbrs. In the exer- 
Cife of the legislative as well as of the exe- 
cutive power, the fovereign advifed with his 
minifters, inftead of confuking the great coun- 
cil of the nation. The name of the fenate 
w$s mentioned with honour till the laft period 
of the empire ; the vanity of its members was 
ftill flattered with honorary diftin&ions (96), 
but the aflembly, which had fo long been the 
fource, and fo long the inftrument of pow- 
er, 



to the ancient eftabliftiment, they each confided of fix thou fend 
men. Tbty had acturtredmtith reputation by the uFe of the/fan- 
6***, or cfartt loaded with lead. Each foldier carried five of thefe, 
which h* darted from a c&nfiderable diftance, with great ftiengih 
and dexterity. See VeWtins, i. 17. 

£96) See the Theoddftan Code, L vi. Tit. ii. with Godefroy'e 
commentary. 
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cr, was refpe&fully differed to fifik into obli- 
vion. The fenate of Rome, lofing all connexion 
with the imperial court and the actual eonftitu- 
tion, was left a venerable but ufelefe monument 
of antiquity on the Capitalize hill. 

When the Roman princes had loft fight of civil ma- 
the fenate and of their ancient capital, they piracies 
eafily forgot the origin and nature of thejr Iwd tfid * 
legal power. The civil offices of confu), of 
proconful, of cenfcr, and of tribune, by the 
union of which it had been formed, betrayed 
to the people its republican extra&ion. Tho/c 
modeft titles were laid afide (97); and if 
they (till diftinguifhed their high (lation by 
the appellation of Emperor, or Imperato?, 
that word was underftood in a new and more 
digqified fenfe, and no longer denoted the ge- 
neral of the Roman armiqs, but the Sove- 
reign of the Rorn?p world. The n^me of imperial 
Emperor, which was at firft of a military ^ n j| y j s 
nature, was aflbciated with another of a more 
iervile kiad. The epithet of Doi^inus, pr 
Lord, in its primitive Signification, was e$- 
preffive, not or the authority ' of a prince 
over his Subjects, or of a commander oyer 
his foldiers, .but of the defbotjc power ,of a 
mailer over his domeftic flaves (98). View- 
ing it in that odious light, it had been *g£$~ 
ed with abhorrei^ce by the firft Caefars. The^r 
reftftance infenfibly became more feeble, and the 

name 



<97) See the aatn diftertatioa in Spanhcim'a excellent wonk. Be 
ufii Nuniifmatura. From medals, Wcriptions, and biftorians, he 
examines every title feparately, and traces it, from Auguftus to the 
moment -of its difappearing. 

(98) Pliny (in Panegyr. c. 3. 55, &c.) fpcaks of Damm?! with 
execration, as fyawimous to Tyrant, anil.opnafifttUo Prince. A n< * 

the 
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name lefs odious ; till at length the ftyle of our 
Lord and Emperor was not only beftowed by flat- 
tery, but was regularly admitted into the laws 
and public monuments. Such lofty epithets were 
fufficient to elate and fatisfy the moft exceflive 
vanity; and if the fucceflbrs of Diocletian ftill 
declined the title of King, it feems to have been 
the effett not fo much of their moderation as of 
their delicacy. Wherever the Latin tongue was 
in ufe, (and it was the language of government 
throughout the empire) the imperial title, as it 
was peculiar to themfelves, conveyed a more re- 
fpeftable idea than the name of king, which 
they muft have fliared with an hundred barba- 
rian chieftains ; or which, at the bcft, they could 
derive only from Romulus or from Tarquin. 
But the fentiments of the Eaft were very diffe- 
rent from thofe of the Weft. From the earlieft 
period of hiftory, the fovereigns of Afia had 
been celebrated in the Greek language by the 
title of Basileus, or King; and fince it was 
confidered as the firft diftinttion among men, 
it was foon employed by tVie fervile provinci- 
als of the Eaft in their humble addreffes to 
the Roman throne (gg). Even the attributes, 
or at leaft the titles of the Divinity, were 
ufurped by Diocletian and Maximian, who tranf- 
raittpd them to a fucceflion of Chriftian empe- 
rors (100). Such extravagant compliments, how- 
ever 



the fame Pliny regularly gives that title (in the tenth book of his 
epiftles) to his friend rather than mailer, the virtuous Trajan. This 
ftrange expreflion puzzles the commentators, who think, and the 
tranflatorsy who can write. 

(99) Synefius de Regno, Edit. Petav. p. 15. I am indebted for 
this quotation to the Abbe de la Bleterie. 

(100) See Vandal* de Confecratione, p. 534, &c. It waseuftom- 
ary for the emperors to mention (in the preamble of laws) their nu- 
mtn, /cured majefty, di'vint oracles, &c. According to Tiliemont, 

Gregory 
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ever, foon lofe their impiety by lofing their mean- 
ing ; and when the ear is once accuftomed to the 
found, they are heard whh indifference as vague 
though exceffive profeflions of refpeft. 

From the time of Auguftus to that of Diocle- Diocfcthm 
tian, die Roman princes, converfing in a familiar affumestiw 
manner among their felldw-citizens, were faluted jjj^™^ 
only with the fame refpedl that was ufually paid duces the 
to ienators and magiftrates. Their principal dif- Perfianc*- 
tinftion was the imperial or military robe of pur- rcmom # 
pie ; whilft the fenatorial garment was marked by 
a broad, and the equeftrian by a narrow band, 
or ftripe of the fame honourable colour. The pride, 
or rather the policy, of Diocletian, engaged that 
artful prince to introduce the (lately magnificence 
of the court of Perfia (ici). He ventured to 
afliime the diadem, an ornament detefted by the 
Romans as die odious enfign of royalty, 'and the 
ufe of which had been confidered as the moft def- 
perate a6l of the madnefe of Caligula. It was no 
more than a broad white fillet fet with pearls, which 
encircled the emperor's head. The fumptuous 
robes of Diocletian and his fuccefibrs were of (ilk 
and gold ; and it is remarked with indignaiion, 
that even their (hoes were ftudded with the moft 
precious gems. The accefs to their facred perfon 
was every day rendered more difficult, by the infti- 
tution of new forms and ceremonies. The ave- 
nues of the palace were ftri&ly guarded by the va- 
rious fcbools, as they began to be called, or domef- 
tic officers The interior apartments were intrud- 
ed to the jealous vigilance of the eunuchs ; the in- 
creafeof whofe numbers and influence was die moft 
infallible fymptom of the progrefs of defpotifm. 
When a fubjedt was at length admitted to the im- 
perial 



Gregory of Natianzen complains moft bitterly of the profanation, 
efpecially when it was pra&ifed by an Arian emperor. 
(101) Sec Spanheim de Ufu Namifinat. Diflcrt. xii. 
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perial prefence, he was obliged, whatever might 
be his rank, to fall proftrate on the ground, and to 
adore, according to the eaftern fafhion, the divi- 
nity of his lord and mailer (102)- Diocletian was a 
man of fenfe, who in the courfe of private as well as 
public life had formed a juft eftimate both of him- 
felf and of mankind :• nor is it eafy to conceive, 
that in fubftituting the manners of Perfia tothofeof 
Rome, he was ferioufly actuated by fo mean a prin- 
ciple as that of vanity. He flattered himfelf, that 
an oftentation of fplendor and luxury, would fub- 
due the imagination of the multitude ; that the 
monarch would be lefs expofed to the rude licence 
of the people and (bldiers, as his perfon was 
fecluded from the public view ; and that habits of 
fubmiffion would infenfibly be produ&ive of fenti- 
ments of veneration. Like the modefty affe&ed 
by Auguftus, the date maintained by Diocletian 
was a theatrical reprefentation * but it muft be con- 
fefled, that of the two comedies, the former was 
of a much more liberal and manly character than 
the latter. It was the aim of the one to difguife, 
and the object of the other to difplay, the un- 
bounded power which the emperors poflefled over 
the Roman world 
New form Oftentation was the firft principle of the new 
ftrarioT 1 " ty ft . em iaftituted by Diocletian. The fecond was 
two Au- divifion. He divided the empire, the provinces, 

twoc*" d anc * cvcr y ^ ranc ^ °f the civil as well as military 
to. *" adminiftration. He multiplied the wheels of the j 
machine government, and rendered its operati- 
ons lefs rapid but more fecure. Whatever advan- 
tages, and whatever defedts might attend thefe 
innovations,' they muft be afcribed in a very great 
degree to the firft inventor ; but as the new frame 

of 



(tot) Avrcliut Vi&or. Ewtreptu* ix. *6. It appears hf thePa- 
negyrifts, that the Romans wtrc ibon reconciled ,10 the name and 
ceremony of adosattaa. 
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of policy was gradually improved and completed 
by fucceeding princes, it will be more fetisfa&o 
ry to delay the confideration of it till the feafon 
of its full maturity and perfection (ioj). Referv- 
ing, therefore, for ihe reign of Conftantine a more 
exad pidure of the new empire, we fliall content 
ourfelves with defcribing the principal and decifive 
outline, as it was traced by the hand of Diocle- 
tian. He had aflbciatcd three colleagues in the 
exercife of the fupreme power ; and as he was con- 
vinced that the abilities of a fingle man were inade- 
quate to the public defence, he considered the 
joint adminiftration of four princes not as a tempo- 
rary expedient, but as a fundamental law of the 
conftitution. It was his intention that the two el- 
der princes (hould be diftinguifhed by the ufe of the 
diadem, and the title of Augufti : that, asaffe&ion 
ordleem might dired their choice, they lhauld 
regularly call to their affiftance two fubordinate col- 
leagues; and that the Cafarj rifing in their mm to 
thefirft rank, Ihould fupply an uninterrupted fuc- 
ceffion of emperors. The empire was divided into 
four parts. The Eaft and Italy were the moft ho- 
nourable, the Danube £nd the Rhine the moft la- 
borious Italians. The former claimed the prefence 
of the Augufti^ the latter were entrufted to the 
adminiftration of the Gefars.. The ftrengtb of the 
legions was in the hands of the four partners of 
foverdgnty, and the defpair of fucceflively van- 
quishing four formidable rivals, might intimidate 
the ambition of an a piring general. In their civil 
government, the emperors were fqppofed to exer- 
cife the undivided power of the monarchy, :and 

their 



(idj) The innovations introduced by J>k>cletian, are chiefly de- 
duccd,— -ift, from fome very (h'ong paflages in La&antius j and., 
adry, from the -new and Tariout offices, which, in the Theodofian 
code, appear already eftabliflied in the beginning of the reign of 
Conftantine. 
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their edidts, infcribed with their joint names, 
were received in all the provinces as promulgated 
by their mutual councils and authority. Notwith- 
ftanding thefe precautions, the political union of 
the Roman world was gradually diflblved, and a 
principle of divifion was introduced, which, in the 
courfe of a few years, occafioned the perpetual re- 
paration of the eaftern and weftern empires, 
increafe of ^e fy^ em °^ Diocletian was accompanied with 
taxes. another very material difadvantage, which cannot 
even at prefent be totally overlooked ; a more ex- 
penfive eftabliftiment, and confequently an in- 
creafe of taxes, and the oppreffion of the people. 
Inftead of a modeft family of flaves and freed- 
men, fuch as had contented the fimple greatnefs of 
Auguftus and Trajan, three or four magnificent 
courts were eftablilhed in the various parts of the 
empire, and as many Roman kings contended with 
each other and with the Perfian monarch for the 
vain fuperiority of pomp and luxury. The num- 
ber of minifters, of magiftrates, of officers, and 
of fervants, who filled the different departments 
of the ftate, was multiplied beyond the example 
of former times ; and if we may borrow the warm 
expreffion of a contemporary, " when the propor- 
44 tion of thofc who received, exceeded the pro- 
" portion of thofe who contributed, the pro- 
" vinces were opprefled by the weight of tributes 
44 (104)/' From this period to the extin&ion* of 
the empire, it would be eafy to form a feries of 
clamours and complaints. According to his reli- 
gion and fituation, each writer chufes either Dio- 
cletian, or Conftantine, or Valens, or Theodofius, 
for the objeft of his inve&ives ; but they unani- 
moufly agree in reprefenting the burden of the 
public impofitions, arid particularly the land-tax 
capitation, as the intolerable and increafing griev- 
ance 

(104) La&ant. de. M. P> c. 7. 
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ance of their own times. From fuch a concur- 
rence, an impartial hiftorian, who is obliged to 
extradt truth from fetire as well as from panegy- 
ric, will be inclined to divide the blame among the 
princes whom they accufe, and to afcribe their ex* 
aftiocs much lefs to their perfonal vices, than to 
the uniform fyftem of their adminiftration. The 
emperor Diocletian was indeed the author of that 
fyftem ; but during his reign, the growing evil was 
confined within the bounds of modefty and difcre- 
tion, and he deferves the reproach of eftablifhing 
pernicious precedents, rather than of exercifing ac- 
tual oppreffion (105). It may be added, that his 
revenues were managed with prudent oeconomy ; 
and that after all the current the expences were dis- 
charged, there ftill remained in the imperial trea- 
fury an ample provifion either for judicious libera- 
lity or for any emergency of the (late. 

It was in the twenty firft year of his reign that A Mfc«j- 
Diocletian executed his memorable lefolution ofcjittana'nd 
abdicating the empire ; an adtion more naturally to Maximi- 
have been expe&ed from the elder or the younger an ' 
Antoninus, than from a prince who had never 
pra&ifed the leflbns of philofophy either in the at- 
tainment or in the ufe of fupremc power. Diocle- 
tian acquired the glory of giving to the world the 
firft example of a refignation (100), which has not 
been very frequently imitated by fucceeding mo- 
narchy The parallel of Charles the Fifth, how- Refem- 
ever, will naturally offer itfelf to our mind, not £ ,aDCe to 
only fince the eloquence of a modern hiftorian has Fifth"**** 
rendered that name fo familiar to an Englifh reader, 
but from the vfery ftriking refemblance between the 
characters of the two emperors, whofe political 

abilities 

(105) Indicia lex nova quae fane illorum temporum modeftia t«- 
Icrabilis, in perniciem proceflit. Aurel. Viclor. who has treated the 
chara&er of Diocletian with good fenfe, though in bad Latin. 

(106) Solus omnium poft conditum Romanum Im peri urn, qui ex 
tanto faftigio fpontead private vitae datum civilitatemque remearet. 
Eutrop. ix. 28. 
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abilities were fuperior to their military genius, and 
whofe fpecious virtues were much le& the effe6t of 
nature than of art. Thfc abdication of Charles 
appears to have been haftened by the viciflitude 
of fortune, and the difappointment of his favourite 
fchemes urged him to relinquilh a power which he 
found inadequate to his ambition. But the reign 
of Diocletian had flowed with a tide of uninter- 
rupted fuccefe ; nor was it till after he had van- 
quilhed all his enemies, and accomplished all his 
defigns, that he Teems to have entertained any fe- 
rious thoughts of rcfigning the empire. Neither 
Charles nor Diocletian were arrived at a very ad- 
vanced period of life ; fince the one was only fifty- 
five, and the other was no more than fifty-nine 
years of age ; but the adtive life of thofe princes, 
their wars and journies, the cares of royalty, and 
their application to bufinefs, had already impaired 
their conftitutiori, and brought on the infirmities 
of a premature old age (107). 
A D. 304. Notwithftanding the feverity of a very cold and 
Long in- rainy winter, Diocletian left Italy foon after the ce- 
ncfcof Di- remony of bis triumph, and began his progrefs to- 
oc etiam wards the Eaft round the circuit of the lllyrian pro- 
vinces. From the inclemency of the weather, and 
the fatigue of the journey, he foon contracted a flow 
illnefs; and though he made eafy marches, and was 
generally carried in a clofe litter, his diforder, be- 
fore he arrived at Nicomedia, about the end of the 
fummer, was become very ferious and alarming. 
During the whole winter he was confined to his pa- 
lace ; his danger infpired a general and unaffected 
concern; but the people could only judge of the 
various alterations of his health, from the joy or 

confternation 



(107) The particular* of the journey and Hlnefs ire taken from 
Lactantiua (c. 17.) who may fometimesbt admitted as an evidence 
of public fafts, though fel^om of very private anecdotes. 
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confternation which they difcovered in the counte- 
nances and behaviour or his attendants. The rumour 
of his death was for fome time univer&Uy believed, 
and it was fuppofed to be concealed, with a view 
to prevent the troubles that might have happened 
during theabfence of the Cae&r Galerius. At length, 
however, on the firft of March, Diocletian once 
more appeared in public, but fo pale and emaciat- 
ed, that he could fcarcely have been recognifed by 
thofe to whom his perfon was the moil familiar. 
It was time to put an end to the painful ftruggle, Hit fro- 
which he had fuftained during more than a year be- dcncc - 
tween the care of his health and that of his dignity. 
The former required indulgence and relaxation, the 
latter compelled him to dired, from the bed of 
fickneft, the adminiftration of a great empire. He 
reiblved to pais the remainder of his days in ho- 
nourable repofe, to place his glory beyond the 
reach of fortune, and to relinquifh the theatre of 
the world to his younger and more a&ive aflbci- 
ates (108). 

The ceremony of his abdication was performed 
in a fpacious plain, about three miles from Nico- 
media. The emperor afcended a lofty throne, and 
in a fpeech, full of reafon and dignity, declared his 
intention, both to the people and to the foldiers who 
were aflembled on this extraordinary occafion. As a.d. 305. 
foon as he had divefted himfelf of the purple, he M *y «• 
withdrew from the gazing multitude, and traverfing 
the city in a covered chariot, proceeded, without 
delay, to the favourite retirement which he had 

chofen 



(108) Aurelius Victor a&ribes the abdication, which had been fo 
varioufly accounted tor, to two caufes. ift, Diocletian's contempt 
of ambition | and idly, Hie apprchenfion of impending troubles. 
One of the panegyrifts (vi. 9.) mentions the age and infirmities of 
Diocletian, as a very natural reafon for his retirement. 
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chofcn in his native country of Dalmatia. On the 
fame day, * hich was the firft of M ly ( 1 09), Maxi- 
mian, as it had b^en previoufly concerted, made 
Compli- his refignation of the imperial dignity at Milan, 
am* of Even in the fplendour of, the Roman triumph, 
Maxinn- j)i oc | et j aa had meditated his ddign abdicating 
the government. As be wifhed to fecure the obe- 
dience of Maximian, he exafted from him either a 
general affarance that he would fubmit his a&ions 
to the authority of his benefa&or, or a particular 
promife that he would defcend from the throne, 
whenever he fhouid receive the advice and the ex- 
ample. This engagement, though it was confirm- 
ed by the folemnity of an oath before the akar of 
the Capitoline Jupiter (110), would have proved a 
feeble reftraint on the fierce temper of Maximian, 
whofe pafiion was the love of power, and who 
neither defiied prefent tranquillity nor future repu- 
tation. But he yielded, however reluctantly, to the 
afcendant which his wifer colleague had acquired 
over him, and retired, immediately after his ab- 
dication, to a villa in Lucania, where it was 
almoft impoilible that fuch an impatient fpirit 
could fi.id any lading tranquillity. 

Diocletian, who, from a fervile origin, had raif- 

Retirc- edlumfelfto the throne, pafled the nine laft years 

ment of of his life in a private condition. Reafon had dic- 

Liodctian tatec } > and content feems to have accompanied his 

retreat, in which he enjoyed for a long time the 

refped of thofe princes to whom he had refigned 

the 



(109) The difficulties as well as mi flakes attending the dates 
both of the year and of the day of Diocletian's abdication, are 
perfectly cleared up by Tillemont, Hid. des Empercurs, torn. iv. 
p. 515. Note 19, and by Pagi ad annum. 

(no) See Panegyr. Veter. vi. 9. The oration was pronounced 
after Maximian had reaflumed the purple. 
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the pofleffion of the world (111). It is feldortl 
that minds, long exercifed in bufinefs, have form- 
ed any habits of converfmg with themfelves, and 
in the lofs of power they principally regret the 
want of occupation. The amufements of letters 
and of devotion, which afford fo many refources 
in folitude, were incapable of fixing the attention 
of Diocletian j but he had preferved, or at leafl 
he foon recovered a tafte for the moft innocent as 
well as natural pleafures, and his lcifure hours 
were fufficiently employed in building, planting, 
and gardening. His anfwer to Maximian is de- His phiio- 
fcrvedly celebrated. He was folicited by that reft- fo Pty. 
lefs old man to reaflume the reins of govern- 
ment and the imperial purple. He rejedted the 
temptation with a fmile of pity* calmly obferv- 
ing, that if he could fhew Maximian the cab' 
bages which he had planted with his own hands 
at Salona, he fhould no longer be urged to re* 
linquifh the enjoyment of happinefs for the pur- 
fuit of power (112). In his conventions with 
his friends, he frequently acknowledged, that of 
all arts, the moft difficult was the art of reign- 
ing ; and he exprefled himfelf on that favourite 
topic with a degree of warmth which could be 
the refult only of experience. " How often, was 
" he accuftomed to fay, is it the intereft of four 
" or five minifters to combine together to deceive 
" their fovereign. Secluded from mankind by 
" his exalted dignity, the truth is concealed from 
" his knowledge ; he can fee only with their eyes, 
" he hears nothing but their mifreprefentations. 
Vol. II. L " He 

(111) Eomcnius pays him a very fine compliment, " At enim 
•• divinum ilium vimm, qui primus Impcrium et participavu et 
•' pofuit, confilii et facli fui nop pneniter; nee amifiile fe putat 
" quod fponte tranferipfit. Fselix bcatufque vere dum veftra, 
*' tamorum piincipum, colunt obfequia privatum.'* Panegyr. 
Vef. vii. 15. 

(112) We are obliged to the younger Viclor for this celebrated 
bon mot. Eutropius meiuicns the thing in a more general manner. 
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" He confers the mod important offices upon 
u vice and weaknefs, and difgraces the moft vir- 
" tuous and deferring among his fubje&s. By 
" fuch infamous arts, added Diocletian, the beft 
" and wifeft princes are fold to the venal corrup- 
" tion of their courtiers (nj)." A jufteftimate 
of greatnefs, and the atfurance of immortal 
fame, improve our relifli for the pleafures of retire- 
ment ; but the Roman emperor had filled too im- 
portant a chara&er in the world, to enjoy without 
allay the comforts and fecurity of a private condi- 
tion. It was impoffible that he could remain igoo- 
rant of the troubles which afflidled the empire af- 
ter his abdication. It was impoffible that he could 
be indifferent to their confequences. Fear, for- 
row, and difcontent, fometimes purfued him into 
the folitude of Salona. His tendernefe, or at leaft 
his pride, was deeply wounded by the misfortunes 
of his wife and daughter ; and the laft moments 
of Diocletian were embittered by fome affronts, 
which Licinius and Conftantine might have fpared 
the father of fo many emperors, and the firft au- 
and death thor of their own fortune. A report, though of 
A.D. 313. a ver y doubtful nature, has reached our times, 
that he prudently withdrew himfelf from their 
power by a voluntary death (114). 
Defcnpti- Before we difmifs the confideration of the life 
onofSa- am j c ha ra &er of Diocletian, we may, foramo- 
theadj" 1 - ment, direct our view to the place of his retire- 
cent coun- ment. Salona, a principal city of his native pro- 
fry# vince of Dalmatia, was near two hundred Ro- 

man miles (according to the meafurement of the 
public highways) from Aquileia and the confines 

of 

(113) Hift. Auguft. p. 123, 224. Vopifcus had learned thia con- 
volution from his father. 

(1 14) The younger Victor flightly mentions the report. But as 
Diocletian had difobliged a powerful and fnccefsful party, his me- 
mory has been loaded with every crime and misfortune. It hat 
been affirmed that he died raving mad, that he was condemned as a 
criminal by the Roman fendte, &c. 
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of Italy, and about two hundred and feventy 
from Sirmium, the ufual refidence of the empe^ 
rors, whenever they vificed the Illyrian frontier 
(115), A miferable village ftill preferves the 
name of Salona, but folate as the Sixteenth cen- 
tury, the remains of a theatre, and a confufed 
profpedt of broken arches and marble columns, 
continued to atteft its ancient fplendour (116). 
About fix or feven miles from the city, Diocle- 
tian conftrudted a magnificent palace, and we may 
infer from the greatnefs of the work, how long he 
had meditated his defign of abdicating the em- 
pire. The choice of a fpot which united all that 
could contribute either to health or to luxury, 
did not require the partiality of a native. " The 
" foil was dry and fertile, the air is pure and 
" wholefome, and though extremely hot during 
" the fummer months, this country feldom feels 
" thofe fultry and noxious winds, to which the 
" coaft of Iftria and fome parts of Italy are ex- 
" pofed. The views from the palace are no lefs 
iC beautiful than the foil and climate was invit- 
" ing. Towards the weft lies the fertile ihore 
u that ftretches along the Hadriatic, in which a 
" number of fmall iflands are fcattered in Aich a 
c * manner, as to give this part of the fea the ap- 
" pearance of a great lake. 0.i the north fide 
a lies the bay, which led to the ancient city of 
" Salona ; and the country beyond it, appearing 
" in fight, forms a proper contrail to that more 
<c extenfive profpecft of water, which the Hadri- 
" atic prefents both to the fouth and to the eaft. 
" Towards the north, the view is terminated by 
" high and irregular mountains, fituated at a 
L z " proper 

(1 1 5) See the Itineraries p. 269, 272. Edit. Wefltling. 

(116) The Abate Fortis, in his Viaggio in Daimazia. p. 45. 
(printed at Venice, in the year 1774* in two fmall volumes in quar- 
to) quotes a MS. account of the antiquities of Salona, compoied by 
Giambattifta Giurtinianj. about the middle of the xvith century. 
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<c proper diftance, and, in many places, covered 
" with villages, woods and vineyards (1 17). w 
of Diode- Though Conftantine, from a very obvious pre- 
ilce? pa j uc *ice, affefts to mention the palace of Diocle- 
tian with contempt (118), yet one of their fuc- 
ceflbrs, who could only fee it in a neglefted 
and mutilated ftate, celebrates its magnificence 
in terms of the higheft admiration (119). It co- 
vered an extent of ground confiding of between 
nine and ten Englilh acres. The form was quad- 
rangular, flanked with fixteen towers. Two of 
the fides were near fix hundred, and the other 
two near feven hundred feet in length. The whole 
was conftruded of a beautiful free-ftone, extract- 
ed from the neighbouring quarries of Trau or 
Tragutium, and very little inferior to marble itfelf. 
Four ftreets, interfering each other at right angles, 
divided the feveral parts of this great edifice, and 
the approach to the principal apartment was from 
a (lately entrance, which is ftill denominated the 
Golden gate. The approach was terminated by a 
perijlylium of granite columns, on one fide of which 
we difcover the fquafe temple of jEfculapius, on 
the other the octagon temple of Jupiter. The 
latter of thofe deities Diocletian revered as the 
patron of his fortunes, the former as the protec- 
tor of his health. By comparing the prefent re- 
mains with the precepts of Vitruvius, the feve- 
ral parts of the building, the baths, bedchamber, 

the 

(117) Adam's antiquities of Diocletian's palace at Spalatro, |>. 6. 
"We may add a circumllance or two from the Abate Foi lis ; the lit- 
tle dream of the Hyader, mentioned by Lucan, produces moft ex- 
quifite trout, which a fagac'ious writer, perhaps a monk, fuppofes to 
have been one of the principle reafons that determined Diocletian in 
the choice of his retirement. Fortis, p. 45. The fame author (p. 
38.) obferve«, that a tafle for agriculture is reviving at Spalatro j 
and that an experimental farm has lately been ettabliflied near the 
city, by»a fociety of gentlemen. 

(1x8) Conftantin. Orat. ad Ccetum Sanft. c. 25. In this fermon, 
the emperor, or the bifliop who compofed it for him, affects to re- 
late the mifcrable end of all the perfecutors of the church. 

(1x9) Conltantin. Porphyr. de ftatu. Imper. p. 86. . 
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the atrium^ the bafHica^ and the Cyzicene, Cor- 
rinthian, and Egyptian halls, have been described 
with fome degree of precifion, or at lead of pro- 
bability. Their forms were various, their propor- 
tions juft, but they were all attended with two im- 
perfe&ions, very repugnant to our modern notions 
of tafte and conveniency. Thefe (lately rooms had 
neither windows nor chimnies. They were lighted 
from the top (for the building feems to have con- 
fided of no more than one ftory), and they receiv- 
ed their heat by the help of pipes that were con- 
veyed along the walls. The range of principal 
apartment? was protected towards the fouth-weft, 
by a portico five hundred and feventeen feet long, 
which muft have formed a very noble and delight- 
ful walk, when the beauties of painting and fculp*>- 
ture were added to thofe of the profpeft. 

Had this magnificent edifice remained in a fi> 
litary com. try, it would have been expofed to the 
ravages of time ; but it might, perhaps, have ef- 
caped the rapacious induftry of man. The vil- 
lage of Afpalathus (120), and long afterwards the 
provincial town of Spalatro, have grown out o£ 
its ruins. The golden gate now opens into the 
market place. St, John the Baptift has ufurp^d 
the honours of iEfculapius ; and the temple of 
Jupiter, under the prote&ion of the Virgin, is 
converted into the cathedral church. For this acr 
count of Diocletian's palace, we are principally in- 
debted to an ingenious artift of our own time and 
country, whom a very liberal curiofity carried in- Decline of 
to the heart of Dalmatia (12 1). But there is room the arts. 
to fufpe£t that the elegance of his defigns and 
engraving has fomewhat flattered the objefts which 
it was their purpofe to represent. We are informed 

by 

(120) Danville, Geographic Ancienne, torn. i. p. 161. 

(\i\) Meflieurs Adam and Clerifleau, attended by two draughts- 
men, vilited Spalatro in the month of July 1757. The magnificent 
work which their journey produced, wa» published ip London i'even 
years afterwards* 
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by a more recent and very judicious traveller, that 
the awful ruins of Spalatro are not lefs expreffive 
of the decline of the arts, than of the greatnefs of 
the Roman empire in the time of Diocletian (122). 
If fuch was indeed the ftate of architefture, we 
muft naturally believe that painting and fculpture 
had experienced a ftill more fenfible decay. The 
practice of architetture is dire&ed by a few gene- 
ral and even mechanical rules. But fculpture, and 
above all, painting, propofe to themfelves the 
imitation not only of the forms of nature, but of 
the chara&ers and paflions of the human foul. In 
thofe fublime arts, the dexterity of the hand is of 
little avail, unlefs it is animated by fancy, and 
guided by the moft corredt tafte and obfervation. 
Of letters. It is almoft unneceflary to remark, that the ci- 
vil diftradtions of the empire, the licence of the 
foldiers, the inroads of the barbarians, and the 
progrefs of defpotifm, had proved very unfavour- 
able to genius and even to learning. The fuc- 
ceflion of lllyrian princes reftored the empire, 
without reftoring the fciences. Their military 
education was not calculated to infpire them with 
"the love of letters ; and even the mind of Dio- 
cletian, however aftive and capacious in bufinefs, 
was totally uninformed by fludy or fpeculation. 
The profeffions of Jaw and phyfic are of fuch 
common ufe and certain profit, that they will al- 
ways fecure a fufficient number of practitioners, 
endqwed with a reafonable degree of abilities and 
knowledge ; but it does not appear that the ftu- 
dents in thofe two faculties appeal to any celebrat- 
ed 

(in) I Jhall quote the words of the Abate Fortis. '< E'baftevol- 
" nunie nora agli amatori dell' Archirettura, c dclP Antichiia, 
" Topera del Signor Adams* cheadonato molto a que" fuperbi 
" veltigi coll'abituale eleganza del fuo toccalapis e del bulino. In 
«« genera le la rozzcxza del fcalpello, e\l cativo gufto del fecolo vi 
«* gaicggiano col] a magniiiceiwa del fabricate" See Viaggio in 
Dalmazia, p. 40, 
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cd matters who flourifhed within that period. The 
voice of poetry was filent. Hiftory was reduced 
to dry and confufed abridgments, alike deftitute 
of amufement and inftruttion. A languid and 
affedted eloquence was ftill retained in the pay 
and fervice of the emperors, who encouraged not 
any arts except thofe which contributed to the 
gratification of their pride, or the defence of their 
power (123). 

The declining age of learning and of man- The new 
kind, is marked, however, by the rife and rapid PUtonici - 
progrefs of the new Platonicians. The fchool of * ns * 
Alexandria filenced thofe of Athens ; and the an- 
cient fedts enrolled themfelves under the banners of 
the more falhionable teachers, who recommended 
their fyftem by the novelty of their method, and 
the aufterity of their manners. Several of thefe maf- 
ters, Ammonius, Plotinus, Amelius, and Porphyry 
(124)* were men of profound thought and intenfe 
application j but by miftaking the true objeft of 
philofophy, their labours contributed much lefs to 
improve than to corrupt the human underftanding. 
The knowledge that is fuited to our fituation and 
powers, the whole com pafs of moral, natural, and 
mathematical fcience, was negle&ed by the new 
Platonicians ; whilft they exhaufted their ftrength 
in the verbal difputes of metaphyfics, attempted 
to explore the fecrets of the invifible world, and 
ftudied to reconcile Ariftotle with Plato, on fub- 

jedts 

(1*3) The orator Eumenins was fecretary to the emperors Max- 
imian and Con (tan ti us, and ProfefTor of Rhetoric in the college of 
Autun, His falary was fix hundred thoufand fcfterces, which, ac- 
cording to the loweft computation of that age, muft have exceeded 
three thoufand pounds a year. He generouuy requcfted the permif- 
fion of employing it in rebuilding the college. See his oration De 
reftaurandh fcholis ; which, though not exempt from vanity, may 
atone for his panegyrics. 

(124) Porphyry died about the time of Diocletian's abdication. 
The life of his mailer Plot in us, which he compofed, will give us 
the moft complete idea of the genius of the feet, and the manners 
of its profeflbrs. This very curious piece is inferted in Fabricius t 
Bibliotheca Gixca. torn. iv. p. 88—148. 
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jcfts of which both thefc philofophers were as ig- 
norant as the reft of mankind. Confuming their 
reafon in thefe deep but unfubftantial meditations, 
their minds were expofed to illufions of fancy. 
They flattered themfelves that they poffefled the 
fecret of difengagine the foul from its corporeal 
prifon j claimed a familiar intercoiirfe with dae- 
mons and fpirits, and by a very Angular revolu- 
tion, converted the ftudy of philofophy into that 
of magic. The ancient fages had derided the po- 
pular fuperftition ; after difguifing its extrava- 
gance by the thin pretence of allegory, the difci- 
ples of Plotinus and Porphyry became its moft 
zealous defenders. As they agreed with the Chrif- 
tians in a few myfterious points of faith, they at- 
tacked the remainder pf their theological fyftem 
with all the fury of civil war. The new Platoni- 
cians would fcarcely deferve a place in the hiftory 
of fcience, but in that of the church the mention 
pf them will very frequently occur, 



CHAP. | 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Troubles after the abdication of Diocletian. — Death 
ofGmftantius. — Elevation of Conftantine and Max* 

entius. — Six EmperOrs at the fame time. Death 

of Maximian and Galerius. — Viftorics of Conftan- 
tine over Maxentitts and Licinitn. Re union 

of the Empire under the authority of Conftan- 
tine. 

THE balance of power eftablifhed by Diode- Period <* 
tian fubfifted no longer than while it was c ^^, m 
fuliained by the firm and dextrous hand of the fion.A.D. 
founder. It required fuch a fortunate mixture of 305-3*3- 
different tempers and abilities as could fcarcely 
be found or even expedted a fecond time ; two em- 
perors without jealoufy, two Caefars without am- 
bition, and the fame general intereft invariably 
purfued by four independent princes. The ab- 
dication of Diocletian and Maximian was fuc- 
ceeded by eighteen years of difcord and confu- 
fion. The empire was afflidted by five civil wars ; 
and the remainder of the time was not fo much a 
ftate of tranquillity as a fufpenfion of arms, be- 
tween feveral hoftile monarchs, who, viewing 
each other with an eye of fear and hatred, ftrove 
toincreafe their refpe&ive forces at theexpenceof 
their fubjedts. 

As foon as Diocletian and Maximian had re- charaaer 
figned the purple, their ftation, according to the and ntua- 
rules of the newconftitution, was filled by the two conftan- 
Caefars, Conftantius and Galerius, who imme- tius. 
diately aflumed the title of Auguftus (1). The 

honours 

(1) M. De Montefqtiicii (Confiderations'fur la Grandeur er la 
Decadence des Remains, c. 17.) fuppofes on the authority of Oro- 
fms and Bufebius, that, on this occaiion, the empire, for the firft 
time was really divided into two parts. It is difficult however, to 
difcover in whatrefpeft the plan of Galerius differed from that of 
Diocletian, 
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honours of feniority and precedence were allowed 
to the former of thofe princes, and he continued, 
under a new appellation, to adminifter his anci- 
ent department of Gaul, Spain, and Britain. The 
government of thofe ample provinces was fuffici- 
ent to exercife his talents, and to fatisfy his ambi- 
tion. Clemency, temperance, and moderation, dif- 
tinguifhed the amiable character of Conftantius, 
and his fortunate fubjedts had frequently occasion 
to compare the virtues of their fovereign with the 
paflions of Maximian, and even with the arts 
of Diocletian (2), Inftead of imitating their 
eaftern pride and magnificence, Conftantius pre- 
ferved the modefty of a Roman prince. He 
declared with unaffe&ed fincerity, that his moft 
valued treafure was in the hearts of his people, 
and that, whenever the dignity of the throne or 
the danger of the ftate required any extraordinary 
fupply, he could depend with confidence on their 
gratitude and liberality (3). The provincials of 
Gaul, Spain, and Britain, fenfible of his worth 
and of their own happinefs, reflected with anxi- 
ety on the declining health of the emperor Con- 
ftantius, and the tender age of his numerous fa- 
mily, the iffue of his fecond ftiarriage with the 
daughter of Maximian. 
of Gale The ftern temper of Galerius was caft in a 
rius. very different mould ; and while he commanded 
the efteem of his fubjefts, he feldom conde- 
fceuded to folicit their affc&ions. His fame in 
arms, and above all, the fuccefc of the Perfian 

war, 

(i J Hie n on mod o amnbilis, fed eiiam vencrabilis GaUis fuitj 
praecipue quod Diocletiani fufpeftam prudentiam, et Maximiani 
fangumaiiam violcniiam imperio ejus evaieran:, Eutrop. Breviar. 
x. 1. 

(3) Divitits Proytncialium (niel. fro*vinaarum) ac privatorum 
dud ens, fifci com mod a non admodtim atfe&ans ; ducenfque melius 
poblicas opes a privatis habcri, qua no intra unum clauitrum refer- 
vari. Id. ibid. He carried this maxim lb far, that whenever he 
gave an entertainment, he was obliged to borrow a fervice of* plate. 
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war, had elated bis haughty mind, which was 
naturally impatient of a fuperior, or even of an 
equal. If it were poffible tp rely on the partial 
teftimony of an injudicious writer, we might 
afcribe the abdication of Diocletian to the me- 
naces of Galerius, and relate the particulars of 
a private converfation between the two princts, 
in which the former difcovered as much pufilla- 
nimity as the latter displayed ingratitude and 
arrogance (4). But thefe obfeure anecdotes are 
fufficiently refuted by an impartial view of the 
chara&er and conduit of Diocletian. Whatever 
might otherwife have been his intentions, if he 
had apprehended any danger from the violence 
of Galerius, his good fenfe would have inftru&ed 
him to prevent the ignominious conteft; and 
as he had held the fcepter with glory, he would 
have refigned it without difgrace. 

After the elevation of Conftantius and Galerius The two 
to the rank of Augufti^ two new Cefars were re- ^g"^" 
quired to fupply jheir place, and to complete Maximin. 
the fyftem of the imperiaj government. Dio-' 
cletian was fincerely defirous of withdrawing 
himfelf from the world ; he confidered Galerius, 
who had married his daughter, as the firmed 
fupport of his family and of the empire ; and he 
confented, without reludtance, that his fucceflbr 
ftiould afliime the merit as well as the envy of 
the important nomination. It was fixed without 
confulting the intereft or inclination of the princes 
of the Weft. Each of them had a fon who 
was arrived at the age of manhood, and who 

might 

(4) LanAantins de Mort. Perfecutor. c. iS. Were the particu- 
lars of this conference more confident with truth and decency, we 
might ttill aflc, how they c3me to the knowledge of an obfeure rhe- 
foiician ? But there are many hiftorians who put us in mind of the 
admirable faying of the great Conde to cardinal de Rttz ; " Ccs 
" coquins nous font par ler ct agir, commejls auroient fait euxmerues 
w a notre place,** 
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might have been deemed the moft natural can- 
didates for the vacant honour. But the impotent 
refentment of Maximian wasno longer tobedreaded, 
and the moderateConftantius though he might defpife 
the dangers, wasjuftly apprehend ve of the calamities 
of civil war. The two perfons whom Galerius pro- 
moted to the rank of Caefar, were much better fui ted 
to ferve the views of hisambition ; and their principal 
recommendation feems to have confided in the want 
of merit or perfonal confequence. The firft of 
thefe wa6 Daza, or, as he was afterwards called, 
Maximin, whofe mother was the fifter of Gale- 
rius. The unexperienced youth (till betrayed by 
his manners and language his ruftic education, 
when, to his own aftoniftiment as well as that of 
the world, he was invefted by Diocletian with 
the purple, exalted to the dignity of Caefar, and 
intruded with the fovereign command of Egypt 
and Syria (5). At the fame time, Severus, a faith- 
ful fervant, addidled to pleafure, but not inca- 
pable of bufinefs, was fent Jo Milan, to receive 
from the reluftant hands f Maximian the Cae- 
farean ornaments, and the poflefliori of Italy and 
Africa (6). According to the forms of the coiv- 
ftitution, Severus acknowledged the fupremacy 
of the weftern emperor - 9 but he was abfolutely 
devoted to" the commands of his benefadtor Ga- 
lerius, wlio, referving to himfclf the intermediate 
countries from the confines of Italy to thofe of 
Syria, firmly eilablilhed his power over three 
fourths of the monarchy. In the full confidence, 
that the approaching death of Conftantius would 
leave him iole mafter of the Roman world, we 

are 

(5) Suhlatus nuper a pecorihus ft filvis (faysLaclantiusde M. P. 
c. 19.) rtatim Scuraiius, continuo Protector, mox Tribunos, pof- 
tridie Csfar, accrpit Oritntim. Amelias Viclor is too liberal in 
giving him the whole portion of Diocletian. 

(6) His diligence and fidelity are acknowledged even by Lattan- 
t ius, de M. P. c. 18. 
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are afliired that he had arranged in his mind a 
long fucceflion of future princes, and that he me- 
ditated his own retreat from public life, aft#r he 
(hould have accompliftied a glorious reign of 
about twenty years (7), 

But within lefs thaa eighteen months, two un- Ambition 
expedted revolutions overturned the ambitipus^^"" 
fchemes of Galerius. The hopes of uniting the pointed by 
weftern provinces to his empire, were'difappointed . tw ? ,cvo - 
by the elevation of Conftantine, whilft Italy and 
Africa were loft by the fiiccefsful revolt of Max- 
entius. 

I. The "fame of Conftantine has rendered pof- Birth, edu- 
terity attentive to the mod minute circumftance3 caiion * a "d 
of his life and adtions The place of his birth, CoXn- 
as well as the condition of his mother Helena, tine. 
have been the fubjeft not only of literary but of AX> - 2 74* 
national difputes. Notwithftanding the recent 
tradition, which afligns for her father, a Britifh 
king, we are obliged to coufefe, that Helena was 
the daughter of an innkeeper (8); but at the 
fame time we may defend the legality of her mar- 
riage, agaiiift thofe who have reprefented her as 
the concubine of Conftantius (9), The great 
Conftantine was mod probably born at Naiflus, 

in 

(7) Thefe fchemes however relt only on the very doubtful autho- 
rity of La&antius, de M. P. c. 20. 

f8) This tradition, unknown to the contemporaries of Conftan- 
tine, was invented in the dajknefs of Monasteries, w:<s emheilifhcd 
hy Jeffrey of Monmouth, and the writers of the 12th century, has 
been defended by our antiquarians of the laft age, and is fei ioufly 
related in the ponderous hiftory of his England, compiled by Mr. 
Carte, (vol i. p. 147) He transports, however, the kingdom of Coil, 
the imaginary father of Helena, from Eflex to the wall of Antoninus. 

(9) Eutropius (x. ».) exprdics in a few words, the real truth, 
and the occafion of the error, " ex obfeuriori matrimonii) ejus fiJius." 
Zofimus (I. ii. p. 78.) eagerly feized the mott unfavourable report, 
and is followed by Orofius (vii. 25.) wiiofe authority i> oddly enough 
overlooked by the indefatigable but partial Tillemont. By imifiing 
on the divorce of Helena, Diocletian acknowledged her mar- 
riage. 
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in Dacia (10), and it is not furprifing, that in a 
family,and province diftinguifhed only by the pro- 
feflion of arms, the youth ftiould difcover very 
little inclination to improve his mind by the ac- 
A.D.292. quifition of knowledge (n). He was about 
eighteen years of age when his father was pro- 
moted to the rank of Caefar ; but that fortunate 
event was attended with his mother's divorce; 
and the fplendor of an imperial alliance reduced 
the fon of Helena to a (late of difgrace and hu- 
miliation. Inftead of following Conftantius into 
the weft, he remained in the fervice of Diocle- 
tian, fignalifed his valour in the wars of Egypt 
and Perfia, and gradually rofe to the honourable 
ftation of a tribune of the firft order. The 
figure of Conftantine was tall and majeftic; he 
was dextrous in all his exercifes, intrepid in war, 
affable in peace ; in his whole conduct, the adtive 
fpirit of youth was tempered by habitual pru- 
dence ; and while his mind was engrofled by am- 
bition, 

(10) There arc three opinions with regard to the place of Con- 
ftantine* s birth, x. Our Englifh Antiquarians were ufcfi to dwell 
with rapture on the words of his p-inegyrift; " Britannias illic ori- 
endo nobiies fecifti." But this celebrated paffoge may be referred 
with as much piopriety to the acceflion as the nativity of Con (tan - 
tine. 2. Some of the modern Greeks have afcribed the honour of 
his birth to Drcpanum, a town on the gulph of Nicomedia (Cella- 
ring, tom.it. p. 174.) which Conftantine dignified with the name 
of Helen opoli*, and Juftinian adorned with many fplendid buildings 
(Proccp. de Etlificiis, v. z.) It is indeed probable enough that He- 
lena's father kept ah inn at Drepanum ; and that Conftantius might 
lodge there when he returned from a Perfia n emhaffy in the reign of 
Aureli.tn. But in the wandering life of a foldier, the place of hit 
marriage, and the place where his children are borA have very little 
connexion with each other. 3. The claim of Naiflus is fupported 
by the anonymous writer, published at the end of Ammianus, p. 
710, and who in general copied very good materials; and it is con- 
firmed by Julius Firmicius, (de Altrologia, 1. i. c. 4.) who flou- 
riflied under the reign of Conftantine himfelf. Some objections 
have been raifed again It the integrity of the text, and the application 
of the paflage of Firmicius ; but the former is eftabliflied by the 
beft MSS. and the latter is very ably defended by Lipfms de Magni- 
tudine Romans, I.iv.c. 11. etfupplement. 

(xi) Literis minus initruclus. Anonym, ad Ammian. p. 
7x0. 
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bition, he appeared cold and infenfible to the 
allurements of pleafure. The favour of the peo- 
ple and foldiers, who had named him as a 'worthy- 
candidate for the rank of Caefar, ferved only to 
exafperate the jealoufy of Galerius, and though 
prudence might reftrain him from exercifing any 
open violence, an abfolute monarch is feldom at 
a lofs how to execute a fure and fecret revenge 
(12). Every hour increafed the danger of Con- 
ftantine, and the anxiety of his father, who, by 
repeated letters, exprefTed the warmeft defire 
of embracing his fon. For fome time the policy 
of Galerius fupplied him with delays and excufes, 
but it was impoflible long to refufe fo natural a 
requeftof his aflbciate, without maintaining his 
refufal by arms. The permiflion for the jour- 
ney was reluttantly granted, and whatever pre- 
cautions the emperor might have taken to inter- 
cept a return, the confequences of which, he, 
with fo much reafon apprehended, they were ef- 
fectually difappointed by the incredible diligence 
of Conftantine (13). Leaving the palace of Nico- 
media in the night, he travelled poft through Bi- 
thynia, Thrace, Dacia, Pannonia, Italy, and 
Gaul, and amidft the joyful acclamations of the 
people, reached the port of Boulogne, in the very 
moment when his father was preparing to embark 
for Britain (14) 

The 

(12) Galerius, or perhaps his own courage, expofed liim to fin- 
gle combat with a Sarmatian (Anonvm. p. 710.) and with a mon- 
itrous lion. See fraxagoras apud rhorium, p. 63. Pnxagora*, 
an Athenian philosopher, had written a life of Conftantine, in two 
books, which are now Jolt. He was a contemporary. 

(13) Zofimus, 1. ii. p. 78, 79. Li&antius de M. P. c. 24. 
The former tells a very foolifh itory, tint Conftamins caufed all 
the port horfes, which he had ufed, to he hamihung. Such a bloody 
execution, without preventing a pmfuit, would undoubtedly have 
occasioned fufpicions that might h we flopped his journev. 

(14) Anonym, p. 710. Panegyr. Vcter f vii.4. But Zofimti*, 
1. ii. p. 79. Eufcbiusdc Vit. Conllan. 1. i. c. 21. and La&intius 
de M. P. c. 24. fuppofe, wiih lei's accuracy, ihit he found his fa- 
ther on his death bed. 
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Dc.tiiof The Britifh expedition, and an eafy vi&ory 
u^ndeie- over ^e barbarians of Caledonia, were the lafl 
vationof exploits of the reign of Conftantius. He ended 
Conitan- ^is }jf e j n ^ imperial palace of York, fifteen 
a.d. 306. months after he had affumed the title of Auguf- 
Jujy 25. tus, and almoft fourteen years and a half after 
he had been promoted to the rank of Caefar. 
His death was immediately fucceeded by the ele- 
vation of Conftantine. The ideas of inheritance 
and fucceflion are fo very .familiar, that the ge- 
nerality of mankind confider them as founded, 
not only in reafon, but in nature itfelf, Our ima- 
gination readily transfers the fame principles from 
private property to public dominion : and whenever 
a virtuous father leaves behind him a fon whofe 
merit feems to juftify the efteem, or even the 
hopes, of the people, the joint influence of pre- 
judice and of affe&ion operates with irrefiftible 
weight. The flower of the weftern armies had 
followed Conftantius into Britain, and the national 
troops were reinforced by a numerous body of 
Alemanni, who obeyed the orders of Crocus, one 
of their hereditary chieftains (15). The opinion 
of their own importance, and the aflurance thai 
Britain, Gaul, and Spain would acquiefce in their 
nomination, were diligently inculcated to the le- 
gions by the adherents of Conftantine. The 
ibldiers were afked, whether they could hefi- 
tate a moment between the honour of placing at 
their head the worthy (on of their beloved em- 
peror, and the ignominy of tamely expedthg the 
arrival of fome obfeure ftranger on. whom it might 

pleafe 

(15) Cnn&is qui adernnt annitentibu% fed praecipoe Croco 
(alu Eroco) Alamannorum Rege, anxilii gratia Conitantium co- 
mitate: imperium capit. Viftor Junior, c. 41. This is perh.ips 
the firft inltanceof a barbarian king, who a fluted the Roman arms 
with an independent body of his own fubjcc'U. The practice gicw 
familiar, and at laft became f.itjl. 
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pleafe the fovereign of Afu to bellow the armies 
and provinces of the weft. It was insinuated to 
them, that gratitude and liberality held a diftin- 
guifhed place among the virtues of Conftantine j 
nor did that artful prince (hew himfelf to the 
troops, till they were prepared to falute him with 
the names of Auguftus and Emperor. The 
throne was the objedt of his deiires; &nd had 
he been lefs a&uated by ambition, it was his only 
means of fafety. He was well acquainted with 
the character and fentiments of Galerius, and 
fufficiently apprized, that if be wifhed to live he 
muft determine to reign. The decent and even 
obftinate refiftance which he chofe to affedt. (16), 
was contrived tojuftify his ufurpation; nor did 
he yield to the acclamations of the army, till he 
had provided the proper materials for a letter, 
which he immediately difpatched to the emperor 
of the Eaft. Conftantine informed him of the 
melancholy event of his father's death, modeftly 
aflerted his natural claim to the fucceffion, and 
refpedlfully lamented, that the affe&ionate vio- 
lence of his troops had not permitted him to 
folicit the imperial purple in the regular and con- 
ftitutional manner. The firft emotions of Gale- 
rius were thofe of furprife, difappointment, and 
rage; and as he could feldom reftrain his paf- 
fions, he loudly threatened, that he would com- 
mit to die flames both the letter and the mef- 
fenger. But his refentment infenfibly fubfided ; He is ac- 
and when he recolledled the doubtful chance of tdbyG?." 
war, when he had weighed the character and lerius, who 
ftrength of his adyerfary, he confented to em-|^ cs ^ m 
brace the honourable accommodation which the dde of* 
prudence of Conftantine had left open to him. c«far,and 
Without either condemning or ratifying the choice Auguftu* 
Vol. II. M oftoScwu*. 

(16) Hi? panegyrift Eumenius (vii. 8.) ventures to affirm, in the 
prefence of Conftantine, that he put fpurs to his horfe* and trieti, 
but in vain, to efcape from the hands of his foldiers. 
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of the Britifh army, Galerius accepted the fon 
of his deceafed colleague, as the fovereign of the 
provinces beyond the Alps } but he .gave him 
only the title of Caefar, and the fourth rank 
among the Roman princes, whilft he conferred 
the vacant place of Auguftus on his favourite 
Severus. The apparent harmony of the empire 
was ftill preferred, and Conftantine, who already 
poffefled thefubftance, expedted, without impa- 
tience, an opportunity of obtaining the honours of 
fupreme power (17). 
Thcbro- The children or Conftantius by his fecond mar- 

fft r,Hn f r ' a 8 e wcrc ** x * n num ^ cr > l ^ rcc *>f either fex, 
Conftan- and whofe imperial defcent might have folicited a 
tiuc. preference over the meaner extraction of the fon 
of Helena. But Conftantine was in the thirty- 
fecond year of his age, in the full vigour both 
of mind and body at the time when the eldeft 
of his brothers could not poffibly be more than 
thirteen years old. His claim of fuperior merit 
had been allowed and ratified by the dying em- 
peror (18). In his laft moments, Conftantius 
bequeathed to his eldeft (on the (are of the fafety 
as well as greatnefe of the family 9 conjuring him 
toaflumeboth the authority and the fentiments 
of a father with regard to the children of The- 
odora. Their liberal education, advantageous 
marriages, the fecure dignity of their lives, and 
the firft honours of the ftate with which they 
were inverted, atteft the fraternal affedtion of 
Conftantine ; and as thofe princes poffefled a mild 
and grateful difpofition, they fubmitted without 

reluftance 

(17) Laftantius Dc M. P. c, 15. Eurocnius (vii. 8.) gives a 
rhetorical turn to the whole tranfaltion 

(18) The choice of Conftantine, by his dying father, which is 
warranted by reafon, and iniinuated by Eumenius, feerns to be 
con filmed by the.moft unexceptionable authority, the concurring 
evidence of Laftanti us (deM. P.) c. 24.) and of Libanius (Orati- 
on i.) of Eufebius (in vit. Conltamine, J, i. c. 18. 21.) and of Ju- 
lian (Oration i.) 
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reluctance to the fuperiority of his genius and for- 
tune (19). 

II. The ambitious fpirit of Galerius was fcarcely Discontent 
reconciled to the difappointmcnt of his views m^auho 
upon the Gallic provinces, before the unexpected apprehcn- 
lofs of Italy wounded his pride as well as power f,on of 
in a ftill more fenfible part. The long abfence "' 
of the emperors had filled Rome with difcon- 
tent and indignation ; and the people gradually 
difcovered, that the preference given to Nico- 
media and Milan, was not to be afcribed to the 
particular inclination of Diocletian, but to the 
permanent form of government which he had in- 
ftituted. It was in vain that, a few months after 
his abdication, his fucceflbrs dedicated, under 
his name, thofe magnificent baths, whofe ruins 
ftill fupply the ground as well as the materials 
for fo many churches and convents (20). The 
tranquillity of thofe elegant recefles of eafe and 
luxury, was difturbed by theampatient murmurs 
of the Romans ; and a report was inlenfibly 
circulated, that the fums expended in ere&ing 
thofe buildings, would foon be required at their 
hands. About that time the avarice of Gale* 
rius, or perhaps the exigencies of the ftate, had 
induced him to make a very ftridt and rigorous 
inquifition into the property of his fubjefts for 
the purpofe of a general taxation, both on their 
M 2 lands 

(19) Of the three fitters of Conftantine, Con&antia married the 
emperor Licioius, Anaftatia the Cxfar Baffianus, and Eutropia the 
conful Ncpotianus. The three Brothers were, Dalmatius, Julius 
Conftanrius, Annibalianus, of whom we (hall have occafion to 
fpeak hereafter. 

(ao) SeeGruter Infcrlpt. p. 178. The Gx princes are all men* 
turned, Diocletian and Maxiinian as the fenior Auguftus and fathers 
of the emperors. They jointly dedicate, for the ufe of their own 
Romans, this magnificent edifice. The architects have delineated 
the ruins of thefe Tbtrm* ; and the antiquarians, particularly Do- 
natus and Nardini, have a&ertained the ground which they covered. 
One of the great rooms is now the Carthufian church; and even 
one of the porter's lodges is fufficient to form another church, which 
belongs to the Ftuiilans. 
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lands and on their perfons. A very minute fur- 
vey appears to have been taken of their real 
eftates ; and when ever there was the flighted fuf- 
picion of concealment, torture was very freely 
employed to obtain a fincere declaration of their 
perfonal wealth (21). The privileges which had 
exalted Italy above the rank of the provinces, 
were no longer regarded : and the officers of the 
revenue already began to number the Roman 
people, and to fettle the proportion of the new 
taxes. . Even when the fpirit of freedom had 
been utterly extinguiftied, the tamed fubjedts 
have fometimes ventured to refift an unprece- 
dented in vafion of their property; but on this oc- 
cafion the injury was aggravated by the infult, 
and the fen fc of private intereft was quickened by 
that of national honour. The conqueft of Mace- 
donia, as we have already obferved, had deli- 
vered the Roman people from the weight of per- 
fonal taxes. Though they had experienced every 
form of defpotifm, they had now enjoyed that ex- 
emption near five hundred years; nor could they 
patiently brook the infolence of an Ulyrian pea- 
sant, who, from his diftant refidencc in Afia, 
prefumed to number Rome among the tributary 
cities of his empire. Therifing fiiry of the peo- 
ple was encouraged by the authbrity; or at leaft 
the connivance, of the fenate ; and the feeble re- 
mains of the praetorian guards, who had reafon to 
apprehend their own di Ablution, embraced fo ho- 
nourable a pretence, and declared their readinefs 
to draw theic fwords in the fervice of their op- 
preffed country. It was the wifti, and it foon be- 
came the hope, of every citizen, that after expel- 
ling from Italy their foreign tyrants, they (hould 
elett a prince who, by the place of his refidence, 
and by his maxims of government, might once 
iWe deferve the title of Roman emperor. The 

name 

(21) See Laftamius dc M. P. c. a£. ji. 
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name as well as the fituation of Maxentius, de- 
termined in his favour the popular enthuflafm. 

Maxentius was the fon or the emperor Max- Maxentius 
imian, and he had married the daughter of Ga- ^J^ T at 
lerius. His birth and alliance feemed to offer Rome, 
him the faireft promife of fucceeding to the em- a "Pq 3 { 6 
pire ; but his vices and incapacity procured him 
the fame exclufion from the dignity of Caefar, 
which Conftantine had deferved by a dangerous 
fuperiority of merit. The policy of Galerius 
preferred fuch aflbciates, as would neither dif- 
gracethc choice, nor difpute the commands of 
their benefa&or. An obfcure ftranger was there- 
fore raifed to the throne of Italy, and the fon of 
the late emperor of the Weft was left to enjoy 
the luxury of a private fortune in a villa a few 
miles diftant from the capital. The gloomy paf- 
fions of his foul, (hame, vexation, and rage, were 
inflamed by envy on the news of Conftantine's 
fuccefs; but the hopes of Maxentius revived 
with the public difcontent, and he was eafily 
perfuaded to unite his perfonal injury and preten- 
tions with the caufe of the Roman people. Two 
Praetorian tribunes and a commiflary of provifions 
undertook the management of the con fpi racy ( 
and as every order ot men was a&uated by the 
fame fpirit, the immediate event was neither 
doubtful nor difficult. The prafedt of the city, 
and a few magiftrates, who maintained their fide- 
lity to Severus, were maflacred by the* guards $ and 
Maxentius, inverted with the imperial ornaments, 
was acknowledged by the applauding fenate and 
people as the protestor of the Roman freedom 
and dignity. It is uncertain whether Maximian 
was previoufly acquainted with the confpi racy; 
but as foon as the ftandard of rebellion was eredted Maximian 
at Rome, the old emperor broke from the retire- [J* p ™p* 
ment where the authority of Diocletian had con- 
demned him to pais a life of melancholy fo- 

litude, 
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litude, and concealed his returning ambition un- 
der the difguife of paternal tendernefs. At the 
requeft of his fon and of the fenate, he conde- 
fcended to reaffiime the purple. His ancient dig- 
nity, his experience, and his feme in arms, added 
ftrength as well as reputation to the party of 
D f t Maxentius (22). 

dcat^of" According to the advice, or rather the orders, 
Severus. of his colleague, the emperor Severus immedi- 
ately haftened to Rome, in the full confidence, 
that, by his unexpected celerity, he fliould eafily 
fupprefs the tumult of an unwarlike populace, 
. commanded by a licentious youth. But he found 
on his arrival the gates of the city (hut againft 
him, the walls filled with men and arms, an ex- 
perienced general at the head of the rebels, and 
his own troops without fpirit or affedion. A 
Jarge body of Moors deferted to the enemy, al- 
lured by the promife of a large donative ; and, 
if it be true that they had been levied by Max* 
imian in his African war, preferring the natural 
feelings of gratitude to the artificial ties of alle- 
giance, Anulinus, the praetorian prsefed, de- 
clared himfelf in favour of Maxentius, and drew 
after him the moft confiderable part of the troops, 
accuftomed to obey his commands. Rome, ac- 
cording to the expreflion of an orator, recalled her 
armies, and the unfortunate Severus deftitute 
of force and of counfel retired, or rather fled, 
with precipitation to Ravenna. Here he might 
for fome time have been fafe. The fortifications 
of Ravenna were able to refill the attempts, and 
the morafles that furrounded the town, were fuf- 
ficient to prevent the approach of the Italian 
army. The fea, which Severus commanded with 

a powerful 



(21) The vith Panegyric reprefents the conduct ofMucinuan in 

le moft favourable font, and the ambiguous expreifion of AureKus 

Victor, " rerra&ante diu, " may fignify, either that he contrived. 



or that he oppofed the confpiracy. See Zoitmus, 1. ii. p. 79. and 
I*aclantiu$ de M. P. c. »6. 
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a powerful fleet, fecured him an inexhauftible 
fupply of provifions, and gave a free entrance to 
the legions, which, on tht return of fpring, would 
advance to his affiftance from Illyricum and the 
Eaft. Maximian, who condu&ed the fiege in 
perfon, was foon convinced that he might wafte 
his time and his army in the fruitlefs euterprife, 
and that he had nothing to hope either from force 
or famine. With an art more fui table to the 
character of Diocletian than to his own, he di- 
rected his attack, not fo much againft the walls of 
Ravenna, as againft the mind of Scverus. The 
treachery which he had experienced, difpofed that 
unhappy prince to diftruft the mod fincere^of his 
friends and adherents. The emifTaries of Max- 
imian eafily perfuaded his credulity that a con- 
fpiracy was formed to betray the town, and pre* 
vailed upon his fears not to expofe himfelf to the 
difcretion of an irritated conqueror, but to accept 
the faith of an honourable capitulation. He was 
at firft received with humanity, and treated with 
refped. Maximian conduced the captive em- 
peror to Rome, and gave him the moft folemn 
aflurances that he had fecured his life by the re- 
Agnation of the purple. But Severus could ob- 
tain only an eafy death and an imperial funeral. 
When the fentence was fignified to him, the man- A. D. 307 
ner of executing it was left to his own choice; Febluary ' 
he preferred the favourite mode of the ancients, 
that of opening his veins: and as foon as he ex- 
pired, his body was carried to the fepulchre which 
had been conftrudted for the family of Galli- 
enus (23). 

Though the chara&ere of Conftantine and Max- Maximian 
entius had very little affinity with each other, 5 ivCfi , his 

J J , .' daughter 

tneirFaufta,and 
the title or 
(13) The circumftances of this war, and the death of Severus, Auguftus, 
are very doubtfully and variously told in our ancient fragments (fee J° C ? n ' 
Tillemont, Hilt, des Empereurs, torn. iv. part i. 555.) I have ftantine, 
endeavoured to extracl from them a confident and probable narration • 
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their fituation and intercft were tbe fame; and 
prudence feemed to require that they fhould unite 
A.d. 307. their forces againft the common enemy. Not- 
jiftMarch wit hit and ing thefuperiority of his age and dig- 
nity, the indefatigable Maximian palled the 
Alps, and courting a perfbnal interview with the 
fovereign of Gaul, carried with him his daughter 
Faufta as the pledge of the new alliance. The 
marriage was celebrated at Aries with every cir- 
cumftance of magnificence > and the ancient col* 
league of Diocletian, who again aflerted his claim 
to the weftern empire, conferred on his fon-in- 
law and ally the title of Auguftus. By confent- 
ing to receive that honour from Maximian, Con- 
flan tine feemed to embrace the caufe of Rome and 
of the fenate; but his profeffions were ambigu- 
ous, and his afliftance flow and ineffectual. He 
confidered with attention the approaching conteft 
between the matters of Italy and the emperor of 
the Eaft, and was prepared to confute his own 
fafety or ambition in the event of the war (z±). 
Gaienus The importance of the occafion called for the 
M de * P re ^ cnce an( * abilities of Galerius. At the head 
ay# of a powerful army collected from Illyricum and 
the Eaft, he entered Italy, refolved to revenge 
the death of Severus, and to chaftife the rebel- 
lious Romans ; or, as he exprefTed his intentions, 
in the furious language of a barbarian, to extir- 
1 pate the fenate, and to deflroy the people by the 
Iword. But the (kill of Maximian had concerted 
a prudent fyftem of defence. The invader found 
every place, hoftile, fortified, and inacceffiblc; 
and though he forced his way as far as Narni, 
within fixty miles of Rome, his dominion in Italy 
was confined to the narrow limits of his camp. 

Senfible 

(24) The vith Panegyric was pronounced to celebrate tbe elevati- 
on of Conftantine j but the prudent orator avoids the mention either 
of Galerius or of Maxentius. He introduces only one flight allufi- 
on to the aclual troubles, and to the majefty, of Rome. 
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Senfible of the increafing difficulties of his enter- 
prife, the haughty Galerius made the firft ad- 
vanced towards a reconciliation, and difpatched 
twoofhismoft confiderable officers to tempt the 
Roman princes by the offer of a conference and 
the declaration of his paternal regard for Max- 
entius, who might obtain much more from his li- 
berality than he could hope from the doubtful 
chance of war (25). The offers of Galerius were 
reje&ed with firmnefs, his perfidious friendlhip re- 
fuftd with contempt, and it was not long before 
he difcovered, that, unlefs he provided for his 
fafety by a timely retreat, he had fome reafon to 
apprehend the fate of Severus. The wealth, 
which the Romans defended againft his rapacious 
tyranny, they freely contributed for his deftruc- 
tion. The name of Maximian, the popular arts 
of his fon, the fecret diflribution of large fums, 
and the promife of (till more liberal rewards, 
checked the ardour and corrupted the fidelity of 
the Ulyrian legions ; and when Galerius at length 
gave the lignal of the retreat, it was with fome 
difficulty that he could prevail on his veterans 
not to defert a banner which had fo often con- 
ducted them to viftoryand honour, A contem- 
porary writer affigns two other caufes for the 
failure of the expedition; but they are both of 
fuch a nature, that a cautious hiftorian will 
fcarcely venture to adopt them. We are told 
that Galerius, who had formed a very imperfedt 
notion of the greatnefs of Rome by the cities of 
the Eaft, with which he was acquainted, found 
his forces inadequate to the i^ege of that immenfe 
capital. But the extent of a city ferves only to 

render 

"(15) With regard to this negotiation, fee the fragments of an 
anonymous Hiftorian, pubiifhed by VHefius ai the end of his edition 
of Ammianus Marcellinus, p. 711. Thefe fragments have fur- 
nifljed us with feveral curious, and as it fhould feem authentic, 
anecdotes. 
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render it more acceffihle to the enemy; Rome had 
Jong fince been accuftomed to fubmit on the ap- 
proach of a conqueror ; nor could the temporary 
enthufiafm of the people have long contended 
a gain ft the difcipline and valour of the legions. 
We are likewife informed, that the legions them- 
felves were (truck with horror and remorfe, 
and that thofe pious fons of the republic refilled 
to violate the fandtity of their venerable parent 
(26). But when we recoiled with how much eafc 
in the more ancient civil wars, the zeal of party, 
and the habits of military obedience, had con- 
verted the native citizens of Rome into her mod 
implacable enemies, we fhall be inclined to dif- 
truft this extreme delicacy of ftrangers and bar- 
barians who had never beheld Italy till they 
entered it in a hoftile manner. Had they, not 
been reftrained by motives of a more interested 
nature, they would probably have anfwered Ga- 
lerius in the words of Caefar's veterans; " If 
" our general wifhes to lead us to the banks 
u of the Tyber, we are prepared to trace out his 
" camp. Whatfoever walls he has determined 
" to level with the ground, our hands are ready 
" to work the engines: nor fhall we hefitate, 
" fhould the name of the devoted city be Rome 
" itfelf." Thefe are indeed the expreffions of a 
poet 5 but of a poet who has been diftinguifhed 
and even cenfured for his drift adherence to the 
truth of hiftory (27). 

The 

(26) LalUntius de M. P. c. 28. The former of thefe reafons 
is probably taken from Virgil's Shepherd j u Illam ego huic noftras 
" fimilem Melibos putavi, &c.** ~ La&antius delights in thefe po- 
etical alio (ions. * 

(27) Caftra fuper Tufci d ponere Tybridis undas ; (Julias) 
Hefperios audax veniam metator in agros. 

Tu quofcanque voles in planum effundere muros, 

His aries actus difperget faxa lacertis j 

Ilia licet penitus tolli quam jufleris urbem 

Roma fit. Lucan. Pharfal. i. 381. 
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The legions of Galerius exhibited a very me Hisreuear. 
lancholy proof of their difpofition, by the ravages 
which they committed in their retreat. They 
murdered, they ravifhed, they plundered, they 
drove away the flocks and herds of the Italians, 
they burnt the vilages through which they palled, 
and they endeavoured to deftroy the country, 
which it had not been in their power to fubdue. 
During the whole march, Maxentius hung on their 
rear, but he very prudently declined a general en- 
gagement with thofe brave and defperate veterans. 
His father had undertaken a fecond journey in- 
to Gaul, with the hope of perfuading Conftan- 
tine, who had affembled an army on the frontier, 
to join the purfuit and to complete the vidtory. 
But the actions of Conftantine were guided by rea- 
fon, and not by refentment. He perfifted in the 
wife refolution of maintaining a balance of power 
in the divided empire, and he no longer hated Ga- 
lerius, when that afpiring prince had ceafed to be 
an objedk of terror (28). 

The mind of Galerius was the mpft fufceptible Elevation 
of the fterner paflions, but it was not however of Licinim 
incapable of a fincere and lading friendfhip. Li- £ Augu£ 
cinius, whofe manners as well as character were tus, 
not unlike his own, feems to have engaged both £ ,D * *°7- 
his affe&ion and efteem. Their intimacy had 
commenced in the happier period perhaps of their 
youth and obfcurity. It had been cemented by 
the freedom and dangers of a military life ; they 
had advanced, almoft by equal fteps, through the 
fucceffive honours of the fervice, and as foon as 
Galerius was invefted with the imperial dignity, 
he feems to have conceived the defign of raifing 
his companion to the fame rank with himfelf. 

During 

(*S) LaAantius deM.P. c. 27. Zofim. 1. ii. p. Sa. Thelat* 
ter infinuates, that Conftantine, in bis interview with Maximian, 
had promifed to declare war againft Galerius, 
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During the fhort period of his profperity, he con- 
fidered the rank of Csefar as unworthy of the age 
and merit of Licinius, and rather chofe to referve 
for him the place of Conftantius, and the empire 
of the Weft. While the emperor was employed 
in the Italian war, he intruded his friend with the 
defence of the Danube; and immediately after his 
return from that unfortunate expedition, he in- 
verted Licinius with the vacant purple of Sever us, 
resigning to his immediate command the provinces 
undof oflllyricum (29). The news of his promotion 
MaximJn. was no footer carried into the Eaft, than Maxi- 
mtn, who governed or rather oppreflfed the coun- 
tries of Egypt and Syria, betrayed his envy and 
difcontent, difdained the inferior name of Caefar, 
and notwithstanding the prayers as well as argu- 
ments of Galerius, exafted, almoft by violence, 
the equal title of Auguftus (30). F<?r the firft, 
and indeed for the laft time, the Roman world was 
six empe- administered by fix emperors. In the Weft, Con- 
ors, ftantine and Maxentiusaffe&ed to reverence their 
A.D. 30s. f at h cr Maximian. In the Eaft, Licinius and Maxi- 
min honoured with more real confideration their 
benefaftor Galerids. The oppofition of intereft, 
and the memory of a recent war, divided the em- 
pire into two great hoftile powers ; but their mu- 
tual fears produced an apparent tranquillity, and 
even a feigned reconciliation, till die deaths of the 
elder princes, of Maximian, and more particular- 

iy 

(29) M. de Tillinont (Hid. de* Etnpenttirt. torn* iv. part i« p. 
559.) has proved, that Licinius, without pafling through the inter- 
mediate rank of Caefar, was declared Augultus, the nth of Novem- 
ber, A. D. 307, after the return of Galerius from Italy. 

(30) La&antius de M. P. c. 32. When, Galerius declared Lici- 
nius Augustus with himfeJf, he tried to fatisfy his younger aftbeiates, 
by inventing, for Con liantine and Af ax/am* (not Max tnti us, fee Ba- 
luze, p. 81. the new title of fons of the Augufti. But when Max* 
imin acquainted him that he had beenfaluted Auguftus by the army, 
Galerius was obliged to acknowledge him, as well a$ Conftantine, 
as equal affbeiates in the Imperial dignity* 
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ly of Galerius, gave a new direction to the views 
and paffions of their furviving aflbciates. 

When Maximian had relu&antly abdicated the Misfo, \ 
empire, the venal orators of the times applauded Maximian. 
his philofophic moderation. When his ambition 
excited, or at leaft encouraged, a civil war, they 
returned thanks to his generous patriotifm, and 
gently cenfured that love of eafe and retirement' 
which had withdrawn him from the public fervice 
(21). But it was impoffible that minds like thofe 
of Maximian and his ion, could long poflefs in 
harmony an undivided power. Maxentius consi- 
dered himfelf as the legal fovereign of Italy, e- 
lefted by the Roman fenate and people; nor 
would he endure the controul of his father, who 
arrogantly declared, that by bis name and abilities 
the rafh youth had been eftabliihed on the throne. 
The caufe was folemnly pleaded before the Prae- 
torian guards, and thofe troops who dreaded the 
feverity of the old emperor efpoufed the party of 
Maxentius (32). The life and freedom of Maxi- 
mian were However refpe&ed, and he retired from 
Italy into Illyricum, affedting to lament his pad con- 
dud, and fecretly contriving new mifchiefs. But 
Galerius, who was well acquainted with his charac- 
ter, foon obliged him to leave his dominions, and 
the laft refuge of the difappointed Maximian was 
the court of his fon-in-law Conftantine (33), He 
was received with refpedt by that artful prince, and 
with the appearance of filial tendemefs by the em- 

prefc 

(31) See Panegyr. Vet. vi. 9. Audi dolovis noftri libera m vo- 
cem, &c. the whole paflage is imagined with artful flattery, and ex* 
prefTed with an eafy flow of eloquence. 

(32) La&antiusde M. P. c. 28. Zofim. I. ii. p. 82. A report 
was fpread, that Maxentius was the Ton of fome obfcure Syrian, 
and had been fubftituted by the wife of Maximian as her own 
child. See Aurelius ViSor, Anonym. Valefian, and Panegyr. Vet. 
ix. 3. 4. 

(33) Ab urbe pulfum, ab Italia fogttum, ab IHyrico repudiatum, 
tuis provinces, tins copiis, 'tuo palatio rccepitti. Etinwti. in ¥**>%• 
gyr. Vet. vii. 14- 
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prefs Faufta. That he might remove every fufpi- 
cion, he refigned the imperial purple a fecond 
time (34), profeffing himfelf at length convinced 
of the vanity of greatncfs and ambition. Had he 
perfevered in this refolution, he might have ended 
his life with lefs dignity indeed than in his firft re- 
tirement, yet, however, with comfort and reputa- 
tion. But the near profpeft of a throne, brought 
back to his remembrance the ftate from whence lie 
was fallen, and he refolved, by a defperate effort, 
cither to reign or to perifti. An incurfion of the 
Franks had fummoned Con ft an tine, with a part 
of his army, to the banks of the Rhine ; the re- 
mainder of the troops were ftationed in the South- 
ern provinces of Gaul, which lay expofed to the 
enterprifes of the Italian emperor, and a confider- 
able treafure was depofited in the city of Aries. 
Maximian either craftily invented, or haftUy cre- 
dited a vain report of the death of Conftantine. 
Without hefitation he afcended the throne, feized 
the treafure, and fcattering it with his accuftomed 
profufion among the foldiers, endeavoured to a- 
wake in their minds the memory of his ancient 
dignity and exploits. Before he could eftablifh 
his authority, or finifh the negociation which he 
appears to have entered into with his fon Maxen- 
tius, the celerity of Conftantine defeated all his 
hopes. On the firft news of his perfidy and ingra- 
titude, that prince returned by rapid marches from 
the Rhine to the Saone, embarked on the laft men- 
tioned river at Chalons, and at Lyons, trudi/ig 
himfelf to the rapidity of the Rhone, arrived at the 
gates of Aries, with a military force which it was 
impoflible for Maximian to refill, and which fcarce- 

»y 

(34) La&antius dc M. P. c *o. Yet after the refignation of 
the purple, Conftantine itill continued to Maximian the pomp and 
honours of the Imperial dignity j and on the public occafiont gave 
the right-hand place to his Father-in-law. Panegyr. Vet. vii. 1 5. 
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!y permitted him to take refuge in the neighbour- 
ing city of Marfeilles. The narrow neck of land 
which joined that place to the continent was forti- 
fied again ft the befiegers, w hi lft the fea was open, 
either for the efcape of Maximian, or for the fuc- 
cours of Maxentius, if the latter fhould chufe to 
difguife his invafion of Gaul, under the honoura- 
ble pretence of defending a diftrefled, or as he 
might allege, an injured father, Apprehenfive of 
the fatal confequences of delay, Conftantine gave 
orders for an immediate aflfault; but the (baling 
ladders were found too fhort for the height of the 
walls, and Marfeilles might have fuftained as long 
a fiege as it formerly did againft the arms of Caefar, 
if the garrifbn, confcious either of their fault or of 
their danger, had not purchafed their pardon by 
delivering up the city and the perfon of Maximian. 
A fecret but irrevocable fentence of death was His death. 
pronounced againft the ufurper ; he obtained only p e '^J^. 
the fame favour which he had indulged to Severus, 
and it was publiftied to the world, that, opprefled 
by the remorfe of his repeated crimes, he ftrangled 
himfelf with his own hands. After he had loft 
the affiftance, and difdained the moderate counfels 
of Diocletian, the fecond period of his a&ive life 
was a feries of public calamities and perfonal mor- 
tifications, which were terminated, in about three 
years,- by an ignominious death. He deferved his 
fate ; but we (hould find more reafon to applaud 
the humanity of Conftantine, if he had fpared 
an old man, the benefadlor of his father, and the 
father of his wife. During the whole of this me- 
lancholy tranfa&ion, it appears that Faufta facri- 
ficed the fentiments of nature to her conjugal 
duties (35). 

The 

(55) Zofim. 1. if. p. 8a. Eumenius in Panegyr. Vet. vii. 16 — 
21. The latter of thefe has undoubtedly repreJented the whole af- 

fjir 
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Death of The laft years of Galerius were lefs (hameful 
Galerius. an( j un f rtunate, and though he had filled with 
May] 3 "* more glory the fubordinate llation of C«far, than 
the fuperior rank of Auguftus, he . preserved, 
till the moment of his death, the firft place 
among the princes of the Roman world. He fur- 
vived his retreat from -Italy above four years, and 
wifely relinquifhing his views of univerfal empire 
he devoted the remainder of his life to the enjoy- 
ment of pleafure, and to the execution of feme 
works of public utility, among which we may diC- 
tinguilh thedifcharging into the Danube the fuper- 
fiuous waters of the lake Pelfo, and the cutting 
down the immenfe forefts that encompafled it; an 
operation worthy of a monarch, fince it gave an ex- 
tenfive country to the agriculture of his Pannonian 
fubjedls (36). His death was occafioned by a ve- 
ry painful and lingering diforder. His body, 
fwelled by an intemperate courfe of life to an 
unwieldy corpulence, was covered with ulcers, 
and devoured by innumerable fwarms of thofe 
infeds, who have given their name to a molt 
loathfome difeafe (37) ^ but as Galerius had of- 
fended a very zealous and powerful party among 

his 

fair in the moft favourable light for his fovereign. Yet even fi om 
his partial narrative we may conclude, that the repeated clemency or" 
Conltantine, and the reiterated treafons of Maximian, as they are'de- 
icribed by La&antius (de M. P. c. 29, 30.) and copied by the mo- 
derns) are deftitute of any hiftorical foundation. 

(36) Aurelius Victor, c. 40. But that Jake was fit ua ted on the 
Upper Pannonia, near the borders of Noricum; and the provioce of 
Valeria (a name which the wife of Galerius gave to the drained 
country) undoubtedly lay between the Drave and the Dauuhe (Sex- 
tus JUifas, c. 9. I flioold therefore fufpeft tint Victor has con- 
founded the lake Pelfo, with the Vol ocean marfhes, or, as they are 
now called, the lake Saba ton. It is placed in the heart of Valeria, 
and its prefent extent is not lefs than 12 Hungarian miles (about 70 
Englifli) in length, and two in breadth. See Seveimi Pannonia, ). 
i. c. 9. 

. (37) La&antius (de M. P, c. 33) and Eufebius (I. viii. c. 16.) 
defcribe the fymptoms and progrefs of his diforder with lingular ac- 
curacy and apparent pleafure. 
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his fubje&s, his fufferings, inftead of exciting 
their compafllon, have been celebrated as the vifi- 
ble effe&s of divine juftice (38). He had no His domi- 
fooner expired in his palace of Nicomedia, than the JJjJiSn 
two emperors who were indebted for their purple Maximin 
to his favour, began to colleft their forces, with ™ d Lici * 
the intention either of diipnting, or of dividing, the DIU8 * 
dominions which he had left without a maftef. 
They were perfuaded however to defift from the 
former defign, and to agree in the latter. The 
provinces of Afia fell to the (hare of Maximin* 
and thofe of Europe augmented the portion of 
Licinius. The Hellefpont and the Thracian Bof-» 
phorus formed their mutual boundary, and the 
banks of thofe narrow feas, which flowed in the 
midft of the Roman world, were covered with 
foldiers, with arms, and with fortifications. The 
deaths of Maximian and of Galerius reduced the 
number of emperors to four. The fenfe of their 
true inrereft fobn connefted Licinius and Conftan-- 
tine ; a fecret alliance was concluded between 
Maximin and Maxentius, and their unhappy fub- 
jedte expeded with terror the bloody confequences 
of their inevitable diflentions, which were no lon- 
ger reftrained by the fear or the refpedt which they 
entertained for Galerius (39). 

Among fo many crimes and misfortunes occa- Adminif. 
fioned by the paffions of the Roman princes, there conftan°. 
is fome pleafure in difcovering a fingle adlion tine in 
which may be afcribed to their virtue. In the ^jj" 6 - 
fixth year of his reign, Conftantine vifited the city .-l 3 i2 3 .° * 
of Autun, and generoufly remitted the arrears of 

Vol. II. N tribute, 

(38) If any (like the late Dr. Jortin f Remarks of Ecclefiaftical 
Hiitory, vol. ii. p. 307-- 356.) ftill delight in recording the won- 
derful deaths of the perfecutors, I. would recommend to their pe- 
rufal an admirable paflage of Grotius (Hi ft. 1. vii. p. 332.) con- 
cerning the laft illnefs of Philip II. of Spain. * 

(39) SeeEufebius, 1. ix. 6. 10. Laclantiusde M. P. c. 36. Zofi- 
mus is Jcfs exalt, and evidently confounds Maximian with Maximin. 
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tribute, reducing at the fame time the proportion of 
their afleflment, from twenty-five to eighteen thou- 
fand heads, fubjeft to the real and perfonal capita- 
tion (40). Yet even this indulgence affords the 
moft unqueftionable proof of the public mifery. 
This tax was fo extremely oppreffive, either in itfelf 
or in the mode of colle&ing it, that whiift the re- 
venue was increafed by extortion, it was diminiflied 
by defpair : a confiderable part of the territory of 
Autun was left uncultivated ; and great numbers 
of the provincials rather chofe to live as exiles and 
outlaws, than to fupport the weight of civil fociety. 
It is but too probable that the bountiful emperor 
relieved, by a partial a£t of liberality, one among 
the many evils which he had caufed by his general 
maximsof admin i ft rat ion But even thofe maxims 
were lefs the effedt of choice than of neceility. 
And if we except the death of Maximian, the 
reign of Conftantine in Gaul feems to have been 
the moft innocent and even virtuous period of his 
life. The provinces were protected by his pre- 
fence from the inroads of the barbarians, who ei- 
ther dreaded or experienced his adtive valour. Af- 
ter a fignal vidtory over the Franks and Alemanni, 
feyeral of their princes were expofed by his order to 
the wild beads in the amphitheatre of Treves, and 
the people feem to have enjoyed the fpe&acle, with- 
out difcovering, in fudi a treatment of royal cap- 
tives, any thing that was repugnant to the laws of 
nations or of humanity (4.1 ). 
Tyranny ' The virtues of Conftan-tine were rendered more 

^u^nka- , " u ^" ous by t ' ie v * ces °f Maxenrius. \\ hilft the 
ly and "Gallic provinces enjoyed as much happinefs as the 

Africa, condition of the times was capable of receiving, 
A.D. 306, It J 



-311. 



(4.0) See the viiith Panegyric, in which Eumeniua difplays in 
th» prefence of Conftantine, the mifery and the gratitude of the 
city of Autun. 

(4.1) Eutropius, x. 3. Panegyr. Veter. vii. 10, n» 12. A great 
number of the French youth were likewife expofed to the lame 
cruel and ignominious death 
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Italy and Africa groaned under the dominion of a 
tyrant as contemptible as he was odious. The 
zeal of flattery and faction has indeed too fre- 
quently facrificed the reputation of the vanquiftied 
to the glory of their fuccefeful rivals; but even thofe 
writers who have revealed, with the mod freedom 
and pleafure the faults of Conftantine, unanimoufly 
confefs, that Maxentius was cruel, rapacious, and 
profligate (42). He had the good fortune to fup- 
prefs a flight rebellion in Africa. The governor 
and a few adherents had been guilty; the province 
fuffered for their crime. The flourifhing cities of 
Cirtha and Carthage, and the whole extent of that 
fertile country, were wafted by fire and fword. 
The abufe of vi&ory was followed by the abufe of 
law and juftice. A formidable army of fycophants 
and delators invaded Africa; the rich and the noble 
were eafily convidled of a connection with the re- 
bels; and thofe among them who experienced the 
emperor's clemency, were only punifhed \>y the con- 
filcation of their eftates (43). So fignal a vidlory was 
celebrated by a magnificent triumph, and Maxen- 
tius expofed to the eyes of the people the fpoils and 
captives of a Roman province. The ftate of the 
capital was no lefs deferving of compaffion than 
that of Africa. The wealth of Rome fupplied an 
inexhauftible fund for his vain and prodigal ex- 
pences, and the minifters of the revenue, were (kil- 
led in the arts of rapine. It was under his reign 
that the method of exacting a free gift from the 
fenators was firft invented - x and as the fum was in- 
fenfibly increafed, the pretences of levying it, a vic- 
tory, a birth, a marriage, or an an imperial confulftiip, 
were proportionably multiplied (44). Maxentius 
N % had 

(42) Julian excludes Maxentius from the Banquet of the Caefars 
with abhorrence and contempt; and Zoiimus (1. ii. p. 85.) accufcs 
him of every kind of cruelty and profligacy. 

(43) Zofirmis, 1. ii. p. 83 — 85. Aurelius Victor. 

(44) The paifage of Aurelius Victor mould be read in the fol- 
lowing manner. Primus inftituto peflimo munerum fpecie, Patres 
Oratore/que pccuniam confere prodigtnii fibt cogerct. 
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had imbibed the fame implacable averfion to the 
fenate, which had charafterifed mod of the for- 
mer tyrants of Rome : nor was it poflible for his 
ungrateful temper to forgive the generous fidelity 
which had raifed him to the throne, and fupported 
him againft all his enemies. The lives of the fe- 
nators were expofed to his jealous fufpicions, the 
dishonour of their wives and daughters heigh- 
tened the gratification of his fenfual paflions (45.) 
It may be prefumed, that an imperial lover was 
fjldom reduced to figh in vain ; but whenever 
perfuafion proved ineffectual, he had recourfe to 
violence; and there remains one memorable ex- 
ample of a noble matron, who preferved her chair 
tity by a voluntary death. The foldiers were the 
only order of men whom he appeared to refpedl, 
or ftudied to pleafe. He filled Rome and Italy 
with armed troops, connived at their tumults, 
differed them with impunity to plunder, and even 
to maflacre, the defericelefs people (46) ; and in- 
dulging them in the fame licentioufnefs which 
their emperor enjoyed, Maxentius often beftowed 
on his military favourites the fplendid villa, or 
the beautiful wife of a fenator. A prince of fuch a 
chai after, alike incapable of governing either in 
peace or in war, might purchafe the fupport, but 
he could never obtain the efteem of the army. 
Yet his pride was equal to his other vices. Whilft 
he paPed his indolent life, either within the walls 
of his palace, or in the neighbouring gardens of 
Salluft, he was repeatedly heard to declare, that be 

dhne 

(45) Panegyr. Vet. ix. 3. Eufeb, Hi ft. Ecclcf. viii. 14. et in 
Vit. Conftantin. i. 33, 34. Rufinus, c. 17. The virtuous Matron, 
who {tabbed htrfelf to efcape the violence of Maxentius, was a 
Chriltiaiij wife to the praefeft of the city, and her name was So- 
phronia. It ftill remains a qucftion among the cafuifts, whether, 
on fuch occafions, Suicide is juiiifiable. 

(46) Piaetorianis cacdem vulgi quondam annueret, is the vague 
exprt-ffion of Aurelius Viclor. See more particular, though fome- 
what different, accounts of a tumult and maflacre, which Happened 
at Rome, in Eufcbius (J. viii. c. 14.) and in Zofimus (I. ii. p. 84.) 
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done was emperor, 2nd that the other princes were 
no more than his lieutenants, on whom he had de- 
volved the defence of the frontier provinces, that 
he might enjoy without intenupjon the elegant 
luxury of the capkal. Rome, which had fo long 
regretted the abfence, lamented, during the fix 
years of his reign, the prefence of her fovereign (47 ). 

Though Conftantine might view the conduft of Civil war 
Maxentius with abhorrence, and the fituation of the CoTftan- 
Romans with compaffion, we have no reafon to tine and 
prefume that he would have taken up arms to pu- Maxentius 
nidi the one or to relieve the other. But the tyrant ' " 3l1 " 
of Italy rafhly ventured to provoke a formida- 
ble enemy, whofe ambition had been hitherto re- 
ftrained by coniideraiions of prudence, rather than 
by principles of juftice (48). After the death of 
Maximian, his titles, according to the eftablifhcd 
cuftom, had been erafed, and his ftatues thrown 
down with ignominy. His fon, who liad perfecuted 
and deferted him when alive, afife&ed todifplay the 
mod pious regard for his memory, and gave orders 
that a fimilar treatment fhould b* immediately in-. 
Aided on all the ftatues that had been ere&ed in 
Italy and Africa to the honour of Conftantine. That 
wife prince, who fincerely wifhed to decline a war, 
with the difficulty and importance of which he was 
fufficiently acquainted, at firft diflembled the in- 
fult, and fought for redrefs by the milder expe- 
dients of negociation, till he was convinced, that the 
hoftile and ambitious defigns of the Italian empe- 
ror, made it neceflary for him to arm in his own 
defence. Maxentius, who opanly avowed his 

pretenfions 

(47) See in the Panegyrics (ix. 14), a lively difcription o r the 
indolence and vain pride of Maxentius. In another place, the ora- 
tor obferves, that the riches which Rome had accumulated in a pe- 
riod of 1060 years, were Iavifhed by the tyrant on his mercenary 
bands j redemptis ad civile latrocinium manibus ingefferat. 

(48) After the victory of Conftantine, it was univerfally allow- 
ed, that the motive or delivering the republic from a detefted ty- 
rant, would, at any time, have juftified his expedition into Italy. 
Eufeb. in Vit. Conftantin. 1. i. c. 26. Panegyr. Vit. ix. a. 



on§ 
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prctcnfions to the whole monarchy of the weft, 
had already prepared a very confiderable force to 
invade the Gallic provinces on the fide of Rhaetia, 
and though he could not expeft any afliftance from 
Licinius, he was flattered with the hope that the 
legions of lllyricum, allured by his prefents and 
promifes, would defert the ftandard of that prince, 
and unanimoufly declare themfelves his foldieis and 
fubjedts (49). Conftantine no longer hefitated. He 
had deliberated with caution, he adled with vigour. 
He gave a private audience to the ambaffadors, 
who, in the name of the fenate and people, con- 
jured him to deliver Rome from a detefted tyrant ; 
and, without regarding the timid remonftrances of 
his council, he refolved to prevent the enemy, and 
to carry the war into the heart of Italy (50). 
Frtparati- The enterprize was as full of danger as of 
glory; and the unfuccefsful event of two former 
invafions was fufficient to infpire the moft ferious 
apprehenfions. The veteran troops who revered 
the name of Maximian, had embraced in both 
thofe wars the party of his fon, and were now re* 
drained by a fenfe of honour, as well as of intereft, 
from entertaining an idea of a ftcond defertion. 
Maxentius, who confidered the Praetorian guards 
as the firmed defence of his throne, had increafed 
them to their ancient eftablilhment ; and they 
compofed, including the reft of the Italians who 
were ijilifted into his fervice, a formidable body of 

fourfcore 



(49) Zofimus, 1. ii. p. 84, 85. Naxariu* in panegyr. x. 7—13. 

(50) See Panegyr. Vet. ix. 2. Omnibus fere tuia Comitibus et 
Pucibus non folum tacitemuflantibus, fed ctiam aperte timcntibusj 
contra confilia horninum, contra Harufpicum monita, ipfc per temet 
liberands urbis tempus veniflfe fen tires. The embaffy of the Ro- 
mans is mentioned only by Zonaras (1. xiii.) and by Cedrcnus (in 
Compend. Hift. p. 270.) : but thofe modern Greeks had the oppor- 
tunity of confulting many writers which have fince been loft, among 
which we may reckon the life of Conftantine by Praxagoras. Pho- 
HV3 (p. 63.) has made a fhprt extract from that hiftoiical work* 
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fourfcore thoufand men. Forty thoufand Moors 
and Carthaginians had been raifed fince the reduc- 
tion of Africa. Even Sicily furnifhed its propor- 
tion of troops ; and the army of Maxentius 
amounted to no lefs than one hundred and feventy 
thoufand foot, and eighteen thoufand horfe. The 
wealth of Italy fupplied the expences of the war; 
and the adjacent provinces were exhauftcd to form 
immenfe magazines of corn and every other kind 
of provifions. The whole force of Conftantine 
confifted of ninety thoufand foot and eight thou- 
fand horfe (5 1 ) j and as the defence of the Rhine 
required an extraordinary attention during the 
abfence of the emperor, it was not in his power to 
employ above half his troops in the Italian expe- 
dition, unlefs he facrificed the public fafay to his 
private quarrel (52). At the head of about forty 
thoufand foldiers, he marched to encounter an 
enemy whofe numbers were at lead four times fu- 
perior to his own. But the armies of Italy, placed 
at a fecure diftance from danger, were enervated 
by indulgence and luxury. Habituated to the 
baths and theatres of Rome, they took the field 
with relu&ance, and were chiefly compofed of ve- 
terans who had almoft forgotten, or or new levies, 
who had never acquired, the ufe of arms and the 
pradtice of war. The hardy legions of Gaul had 
long defended the frontiers of the empire againft 
the barbarians of the North ; and in the perfor- 
mance of that laborious fervice, their valour was 

exercifed 

(51) Zofimus, (1. ii. p, 86.) hat given us this curious account of 
the forces on both fides. He makes no mention of any naval ar- 
maments, though we are aflured (Panegyr. Vet. ix. 25.) that the 
war was carried on by Tea as well as by land ; and that the fleet of 
Conftantine took pofleflion of Sardinia, Coriica, and the ports of 
Italy. 

(51) Panegyr. Vet. ix, 3. It is not furpriling that the orator 
mould diminish the numbers with which his fovereign atchieved the 
conqueft of Italy } but it appears fomewhat lingular, that he fliould 
efteem the tyrant's army at no more than 100,000 men. 
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exercifed and their difcipline confirmed. There 
appeared the fame difference between the leaders as 
between the armies. Caprice or flattery had 
tempted Maxentius with the hopes of conqueft* 
but thefe afpiring hopes foon gave way to the ha- 
bits of pleafure and the confcioufnefs of his inex- 
perience. The intrepid mind of Conftantine had 
been trained from his earlieft youth to war, to acr 
tion, and to military command. 

When Hannibal marched from Gaul into Italy, 
he was obliged, firft, to difcover, and then to 
open, a way over mountains and through favage 
nations that had never yielded a paflage to a regu- 
lar army (53). The Alps were then guarded by 
nature, they are now fortified by art. Citadels 
conftru&ed with no lefe (kill than labour and ex<- 
pence, command every avenue into the plain, and 
on that fide render Italy almoft inacceflible to the 
enemies of the king of Sardinia (54). But in the 
* courfe of the intermediate period, the generals 
who have attempted the paflage, have feldom ex- 
perienced any difficulty or refiftance. In the age 
of Conftantine, the peafants of the mountains 
were civilized and obedient fubjedfcs; the country 
was plentifully flocked with provifions, and the 
ftupendous highways which the Romans had car- 
ried over the Alps, opened feveral communicatir 
ons between Gaul and Italy (55). Conftantine 

preferred 

(53) TJie three principal paflage* of the Alps between Gaul and 
Jtaly, are thofe of Mount St. Bernard, Mount Ccnis, and Mount 
Genevre. Tradition, and a rcfemblance of names (Alpfs Penni**) % 
had afligned the firft of thefe for the march of Hannibal (fee Simler 
de Alpibus). The Chevalier de Foiard (Polybe, tom.iv.) and M. 
Danville have led him over Mount Genevre. But not with (landing 
the authority of an experienced officer, and a learned geographer, 
the pretentions of Mount Cenis are fupported in a fpecious, not to 
fay a convincing manner by M. Grofley. Qbfei various fur fit alio, 
torn. i. p. 40, &c. 
" (54) La Brunette near Sufe, Demon*, Exiles', Fcneftrelles, 
Coni, &c. 

(55) See Ammian. Marcellin. xv. 10. His defci iption of the 
roads oyer the Alps, is clear, lively, and accurate, 
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preferred the road of the Cottian Alps, or as it is 
now called of mount Genis, and led his troops 
with fuch attive diligence, that he defcended into 
the plain of Piedmont before the court of Maxen- 
this had received any certain intelligence of his de- 
parture from the banks of the Rhine. The city 
of Sufa, however, which is fituated at the foot of 
Mount Cenis, was furrounded with walls, and 
provided with a garrifon fufficiently numerous to 
check the progrefs of an invader; but the impati- 
ence of Ccnftantine's troops difdained the tedious 
forms of a fiege. The fame day that they ap- 
peared before Sufa, they applied fire to the gates, 
and ladders to the walls; and mounting to the af- 
fault amidft a (bower of ftones and arrows, they 
entered the place fword in hand, and cut in pieces 
the greateft part of the garrifon. The flames were 
extinguilhed by the care of Conftantine, and the 
remains of Sufa preferved from total deftrudion. 
About forty miles from thence, a more fcvere con- 
teft awaited him. A numerous army of Italians Battle of 
was aflembled under the lieutenants of Maxentius Turin. 
in the plains of Turin. Its principal ftrength con- 
fided in a fpecies of heavy cavalry, which the Ro- 
mans, fince the decline of their difcipline, had 
borrowed from the nations of the Eaft. The 
horfes, as well as the men, were cloathed in com- 
plete armour, the joints of which were artfully 
adapted to the motions of their bodies. The af- 
peft of this cavalry was formidable, their weight 
almoft irrefiftible ; and as on this occafion, their 
generals h^d drawn them up in a compadt column 
pr wedge, with a (harp point, and with fpreading 
flanks, they flattered themfelves that they fhould 
eafily break and trample down the army of Con- 
ftantine, They might perhaps have fucceeded in 
their defign, had not their experienced adverfary 
embraced the fame method of defence, which in 
/ fimilar 
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fimilar circumftances had been pra&ifed by Aure- 
lian. The fkilful evolutions of Conftantine di- 
vided and baffled this mafly column of cavalry. 
The troops of Maxentius fled in confufion towards 
Turin ; and as the gates of the city were (hut 
againft them, very few efcaped the (word of the 
victorious purfuers. By this important fervice, 
Turin deferved to experience the clemency and 
even favour of the conqueror. He made his en- 
try into the imperial palace of Milan, and almoft 
all the cities of Italy between the Alps and the Po 
not only acknowledged the power, but embraced 
with zeal the party, of Conftantine (56). 
siege and From Milan to Rome, the ^milian and Flami- 
bauie of n j an highways offered an eafy march of about four 
hundred miles ; but though Conftantine was impa- 
tient to encounter the tyrant, he prudently directed 
his operations againft another army of Italians, who 
by their ftrength and pofition, might either oppofe 
his progrefs, or, in cafe of a misfortune, might 
intercept his retreat. Ruricius Pompeianus, a ge- 
neral diftinguiftied by his valour and ability, had 
under his command the city of Verona, and all 
the troops that were ftationed in the province of 
Venetia. As foon as he was informed that Con- 
ftantine was advancing towards him, he detached 
a large body of cavalry, which was defeated in an 
engagement near Breicia, and purfued by the Gal- 
lic legions as far as the gates of Verona. The ne- 
ceflity, the importance, and the difficulties of the 
fiege of Verona, immediately prefented themfelves 
to the fagacious mind of Conftantine (57). The 

city 

(56) Zofimus as well as Eufebius haflen from the pafTage of 
the Alps, to the decifive action near Rome. We muft apply to the 
two Panegyrics, for the intermediate aft ions of Conftantine. 

(5;) The Marquis Maffei has examined the fiege and battle of 
VercMU, with that degree of attention and accuracy, which was due 
to a memorable action that happened in his native country. The 

fortifications 
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city was acceflible only by a narrow peninfula to- 
wards the Weft, as the other three fides were fur- 
rounded by the Adige, a rapid river which covered 
the province of Venetia, from whence the befieged 
derived an inexhauftible fupply of men and provi- 
fions. It was not without great difficulty, and 
after feveral fruitlefs attempts, that Conftantine 
found means to crofe the river at fome diftance 
above the city, and in a place where the torrent 
was left violent. He then encompafled Verona 
with ftrong lines, pufhed his attacks with pru- 
dent vigour, and repelled a defperate fally of 
Pompeianus. That intrepid general, when he had 
ufed every means of defence that the ftrength of 
the place or that of the garrifon could afford, fe- 
cretly efcaped from Verona, anxious not for his 
dwn but tor the public fafety. With indefatiga- 
ble diligence he foon collected an army fufficient 
either to meet Conftantine in- the field, or to at- 
tack him if he obftinately remained within his lines. 
The emperor, attentive to tlie motions, and in- 
formed of the approach of fo formidable an 
enemy, left a part of his legions to continue the 
operations of the fiege, whilft, at the head of thofe 
troops on whofe valour and fidelity he more parti- 
cularly depended, he advanced in perfon to en- 
gage the general of Maxentius. The army of 
Gaul was drawn up in two lines, according to the 
ufiial pradlice of war; but their experienced 
leader, perceiving that the numbers of the Itali- 
ans far exceeded his own, fuddenly changed his 
difpofition, and reducing the fecond, extended the 
front of his firft line to a juft proportion with that 
of the enemy. Such evolutions, ^hich only vete- 
ran 

fortifications of that city, confti lifted by Gallienns, were left cx- 
tc n five than the modern walls, and the Amphitheatre was not in* 
eluded within their circumference. See Verona 111 u ft rata, Part i, 
p. 142. 150. 
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ran troops can execute without confufion in a mo- 
ment of danger, commonly prove decifive: but as 
this engagement began towards the clofe of the 
day, and was contefted with great obftinacy dur- 
ing the whole night, there was lefs room for the 
condudt of die generals than for the courage of the 
foldiers. The return of light difplayed the vidtory 
of Conftantine, and a field of carnage covered 

4 with many thoufands of the vanquiftied Italians. 

Their general Pompeianus was found among the 
flain ; Verona immediately furrendered at difcre- 
tion, and the garrifon was made prifoners of war 
(58). When the officers of the victorious army 
congratulated their mafter on this important fuc- 
cefs, they ventured to add fome refpettful com- 
plaints, of fuch a nature, however, as the moft 
jealous monarchs will liften to" without difpleafure. 
They reprefented to Conftantine, that, not con- 
tented with performing all the duties of a com- 
mander, he had expofed his own perfon with an 
excefs of valour which almoft degenerated into 
raflinefs; and they conjured him for the future to 
pay more regard to the prefervation of a life, in 
which the fafety of Rome and of the empire was 
involved (59). 

indolence While Conftantine fignalized his conduct and 

o?Maxen- va l° ur ' n r ' ie ^ e ^ t ^ ie foreign of Italy appeared 
tius. infenfible of the calamities and danger of a civil 
war which raged in the heart of his dominions. 
Pleafure was then only the bufinefs of Maxentius. 
Concealing, or at leaft attempting to 'conceal, 
from the public knowledge the misfortunes of his 
arms (6o) 9 he indulged himfelf in a vain con- 
fidence 

(58) They wanted chains for fo great a multitude of captives; 
and the whoie council was at a loft; but the fagacious conqueror 
imagined the happy expedient of converting into ie iters thei'words 
of the vanquished. Vet. ix. n. 

(59) P-«negyr. Vet. ix. 10. 

(60) Literas calamitatum i'uarum indices fuppiimebat. Pangyr. 
Vet. ix. 15, 
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fidencc which deferred the remedies of the approach- 
ing evil, without deferring the evil itfelf (61). 
The rapid progrefe of Conftantine (62) was 
fcarcely fufficient to awaken him from this fatal 
fecurity ; he flattered himfelf, that his well-known 
liberality, and the majefty of the Roman name, 
which had aheady delivered him from two invafi- 
ons, would diffipate with the fame facility the re- 
bellious army of Gaul. The officers of experi- 
ence and ability, who had ferved under the ban- 
ners of Maximian, were at length compelled to 
inform his effeminate fon of the imminent danger 
to which he was reduced ; and with a freedom 
that at once furprifed and convinced him, to urge 
the neceflity of preventing his ruin, by a vigorous 
exertion of his remaining power. The refources 
of Maxentius, both of men and money, were ftill 
confiderable. The Praetorian guards felt how 
ftrongly their own intereft and fafety were con- 
nected with his caufe; and a third army was foon 
colledted, more numerous than thofe which had 
been loft in the battles of Turin and Verona. It 
was far from the intention of the emperor to lead 
his troops in perfon. A ftranger to the exercifes 
of war, he trembled at the apprehenfion of fo 
dangerous a conteft ; and as fear is commonly fu- 
perftitious, he liftened with melancholy attention 
to the rumours of omens and prefages which feemed 
to menace his life and empire. Shame at length 
fupplied the place of courage, and forced him to 
take the field. He was unable to fuftain the contempt 
of the Roman people. The circus refounded with 
their indignant clamours, and they tumultnoufly 

befieged 

(61) Remedia malorum potius quam mala differebat, is the fine 
tenfure which Tacitus pafles on the fupine indolence of Vitellius. 

(62) The Marquis Maffei has made it extremely probable that 
Conftantine was ftiU at Verona, the ift of September, A. D. 31a, 
and that the memorable sera of the indiciums was dated from his 
conqucft of the Cifalpine Gaul. 
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befieged the gates of the palace, reproaching the 
pufillanimity of their indolent fovereign, and ce- 
lebrating the heroic fpirit of Conflantine (6-j). 
Before Maxentius left Rome, he confulted the Sir 
bylline books. The guardians of thefe ancient 
oracles were as well verfed in the arts of this 
world, as they were ignorant of the fecrets of 
fate ; and they returned him a very prudent an- 
fwer, which might adapt itfelf to the event, and 
fecure their reputation whatever (hould be the 
chance of arms (64). 
viaory of The celerity of Conftantine's march has been 
Conftan- compared to the rapid conqueft of Italy by the 
Rom", firft of the Caefars ; nor is the flattering parallel 
a.d. 31a. repugnant to the truth of hiftory, fi nee no more 
istboa. t j wn g£ t y -c jgj, t ^yg e i a pf e d between the furrender 

of Verona and the final decifion of the war. Con- 
flantine had always apprehended that the tyrant 
would obey the dictates of fear, and perhaps of 
prudence ; and that, inftead of Hiking his laft 
hopes in a general engagement, he would ftiut 
himfelf up wuhin the walls of Rome. His ample 
magazines fecured him againft the danger of fa- 
mine ; and as the fituacion of Conflantine admitted 
not of delay, he might have been reduced to the 
fad neceflity of deflroying with fire and fword the 
imperial city, the nobleft reward of his vidtory, and 
the deliverance of which had been the motive, or 
rather indeed the pretence, of the civil war (65). 
It was with equal furprife and pleafure, that on his 
arrival at a place called Saxa Rubra, about nine 

• miles 

(63) See Panegyr. Vet. xi. 16. La&antiut de M. P. c. 44. 

(64) Illo die hoftem Romanorum efle periturum. The vanquish- 
ed prince became of courfe the enemy of Rome. 

(65) See Panegyr. Ver. ix. 16. x. 27. The former of thefe ora- 
tors magnifies the hoards of corn, which Maxentius had collected 
from Africa and the iflands. Artd yet, if there is any truth in the 
Scarcity mentioned by Eufebius, (in Vit. Conftantin. 1. i. c . 36.) 
the Imperial granaries muft have been open onry to the foldiers. 
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miles from Rome (66), he difcovered the army of 
Maxentius prepared to give him battle (67). 
Their long front filled a very fpacious plain, and 
their deep array reached to the banks of the Ty- 
ber, which covered their rear, and forbade their 
retreat. We are informed, and we may believe, 
thatConftantinedifpofed his troops with confum- 
mate (kill, and that he chofe for himfelf the poft 
of honour and danger. Diftinguiflied by the 
fplendour of his arms, he charged in perfon the 
cavalry of his rival ; and his irrefiftible attack de- 
termined the fortune of the day. The cavalry of 
Maxentius was principally compofed either of un- 
wieldy cuirafliers, or of light Moors and" Numidi- 
ans. They yielded to the vigour of the Gallic 
horfe, which poflefled more adlivity than the one, 
more firmnefe than the other. The defeat of the 
two wings left the infantry without any protection 
on its flanks, and the undifciplined Italians fled 
without relu&ance from the ftandard of a tyrant 
whom they had always hated, and whom they no 
longer feared. The Praetorians, confcious that 
their offences were beyond the reach of mercy, 
were animated by revenge and defpair. Notwith- 
standing their repeated efforts, thofe brave vete- 
rans were unable to recover the victory : they ob- 
tained, however, an honourable death ; and it was 
obferved, that their bodies covered the fame 
ground which had been occupied by their ranks 
(68). The -confufion then became general, and 

the 

(66) Maxentius , , . tandem urbein Sax a rubra, millia ferme 
novem aegerrime progreflus. Aurelius Vi&or. See Cellarius Geo- 
graph. Antiq. torn. 1. p. 463. Saxa Rubra was in the neighbour- 
hood of the Crenoera, a trifling rivulet, illuft rated by the valour 
and glorious death of the three hundred Fabii. 

(67) The poft which Maxentius had taken, with the Tiber in 
his rear, is very clearly defctibed by the two Panegy rifts, ix. 16. 
x. 28. 

(68) Exceptis latrocinii illius primis aucloribus, qui defperata 
venia, locum que.n pugnje fumpferant texere corpoi ibus. Penegyr. 
Vet. ix. 17, 
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the difmayed troops of Maxentius, purfued by an 
implacable enemy, rufhed by thousands into the 
deep and rapid ftream of the Tyber. The em- 
peror himfelf attempted to efcape back into the 
city over the Milyian bridge, but the crowds 
which prefled together through that narrow paf- 
(age, forced him into the river, where he was im- 
mediately drowned by the weight of his armour 
(09.) • .His body, which had funk very deep into 
the mud, was found with (bme difficulty the next 
diy. The fight of his head, when it was expofed 
to ihe eyes of the people, convinced them of their 
deliverance, and admoniflied them to receive, 
with acclamations of loyalty and gratitude, the 
fortunate Conftantine, who thus atchieved by his 
valour and ability the moft fpiendid enterprise of 
his life (70). 
Hit recep- ^ n the ufe of vidory, Conftantine neither deferv- 
tion. ed the praife of clemency, nor incurred the cen- 
fure of immoderate rigour (71). He infli&ed the 
fame treatment, to which a defeat would have ex- 
pofjd his own peribn and family, put to death the 
two fons of the tyrant, and carefully extirpated his 

whole 

(69) A very idle rumour foon prevailed, that Maxentius, who 
had not taken any precaution foi his own retreat, had contrived a 
very artful (hare to deftroy the army of the purfuers $ but that the 
wooden bridge which was to have been loofened on the approach of 
Conftantine, unluckily broke down under the weight of the flying 
Italians. M. de Til lemon t (Hift. des Empereurs, torn. iv. part i. 
p. 576.) very ferioufly examines whether in contradiction to com- 
mon Icnfe, the ttftimony of Eufebiusand Zofimus ought Co prevail 
over the filence of La&anlius, Nazarius, and the anonymous, but 
contemporary orator, who compofed the ninth panegyric. 

(70) Zofimus, I. ii. p. 86—88, and the two Panegyrics, the for- 
mer or which was pronounced a few months afterwards, afford the 
cleared notion of this great battle. La&antius, Eufebius, and 
even the Epitomes, fupply feveral ufeful hints. 

(71) Zolimus, the enemy of Conftantine, allows, (1. it. p. 88.) 
that only a few of the friends of Maxentius were put to death j 
but we may re., ark the expreflive paflage of Naxarius (Panegyr. 
Vet. x. 6.), Omnibus qui labefaclart ft arum ejus poterant cum ftirpe 
deletis. The other orator (Panegyr. Vet. ix. 20, ai.) contents 
htmfclf with obferving, that Conftantine, when he entered Rome, 
did not imitate the cruel maflacres of Cinna, of Mart us, or of Syila. 
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whole race. The moft diftinguiftied adherents of 
Maxentius muft have expedted to (hare his fate, as 
they had fhared his profperity and his crimes : but 
when the Roman people loudly demanded a great- 
er number of vidtims the conqueror refilled, with 
firmnefs and humanity, thofe fervile clamours 
which were didtated by flattery as well as by re- 
fentment. Informers were punifhed and difcou- 
raged ; the innocent, who had fuffered under the 
late tyranny, were recalled from exile, and rcftor- 
ed to their eftates. A general aft of oblivion 
quieted the minds and fettled the property of the 
people, both in Italy and in Africa (72). The 
firft time that Conftantine honoured the fenate 
with his prefence, he recapitulated his own fervi- . 
ces and exploits in a modeft oration* affured that 
illuftrious order of his fincere regard, and promifed 
to re-eftablifh its ancient dignity and privileges* 
The grateful fenate repaid thefe unmeaning pro- 
feffions by the empty titles of honour, which it was 
yet in their power to befiow ^ and . without pre- 
suming to ratify the authority of Conftantine, they 
pafled a decree to aflign him the firft rank among 
the three Augufti who governed the Roman world 
(73). Games and feftivals were inftituted to pre- 
serve the fame of his vi&ory, and feveral edifices 
raifed at the expence of Maxentius, were dedicated 
to the honour of his fuccefsful rival. The triumphal 
arch of Conftantine ftill remains a melancholy 
proof of the decline of the arts, and a fi:)gular tefti- 
mony of the meaneft vanity. As it was not poflible 
to find in the capital of the empire, a fculptor who 
was capable of adorning that public monument * 
Vol. II, O the 



(72) See the two Panegyrics, and the laws of thi« and the enfu* 
irtg ye:*r, in the Theodofian code. 

(73) P««negyr. Vet. ix. 10. Laclantius de M. P. c.44. M«x?- 
roiii, who was confWTedly the eldeli C<eihr, claimed, with ibme An* 
of reafon* the firft rank among the Augufti 4 
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the arch of Trajan, without any refpedt either for 
his memory or for the rules of propriety, was 
dripped of its moft elegant figures. The diffe- 
rence of times and perfons, of adtions and charac- 
ters was totally disregarded. The Parthian cap- 
tives appear proftrate at the feet of a prince who 
never carried his arms beyond the Euphrates; and 
curious antiquarians can (till difcover the head of 
Trajan on the trophies of Conftantine. The new 
ornaments which it was necefTary to introduce be- 
tween the vacancies of ancient fculpture, are exe- 
cuted in the rudeft and moft unfk'lful manner (74). 
an ^ con - The final abolition of the Praetorian guards 
Rome. was a meafure of prudence as well as of revenge. 
Thofe haughty troops, whofe numbers and pri- 
vileges had been reftored, and even augmented 
by Maxentius were for ever fupprefled bjfr Con- 
ftantine. Their fortified camp was deftroyed, 
and the few Praetorians who had efcaped the 
fury of the fword, were difperfed among the le- 
gions, and banifhed to the frontiers ofthe em- 
pire, where they might be ferviceable without 
again becoming dangerous (75). By fuppreffing 
the troops which were ufually ftationed in Rome, 
Conftantine gave the fatal blow to the dignity of 
the fenate and people, and the difarmed capital 
was expofed without protection to the infults or 
negledt of its diftant mafter. We may obferve, 

that 



(74) Adhuc cnn&a opera quae magmfice conftrtixcraf, urbis fa- 
mini, at que baiil'icam, Flavii meritis patres facravere. Au re litre 
Viflor. With regard to the theft of Trajan's trophies, confult 
Flamir.ius Vacca, apud Montfnucon, Dinrium Italicum, p. 250, and 
I' Amiqnite Expiiqueeof the latter, torn. iv. p. 171, 

(75) Praeioriae legioncs ac fuhfidia faclionibus aptioraquam urbi 
Roma;, fuhlata peniius j fimul arm a atque ufus indumenti military. 
Auiclius Vi&or. Zuiimus (I. ii. p. 89.) mentions this fa£t as an 
hiliorian j and it is very pompoutly tckbiaied in the ninth Pa- 
ntoyl ic. 
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(hat in this lafl 6ffort to prefervc their expiring 
freedom, the Romans, from the apprehenfion 
of a tribute, had raifed Maxentius to the throne. 
Heexadted that tribute from the fenate, under 
the name of a free gift. They implored the af- 
fiftance of Conftantine. He vanquiftied the ty- 
iant, and converted the free gift into a perpetual 
tax. The fenators according to the declara- 
tion which was required of their property, were 
divided into feveral clafTes. The moft opulent 
paid annually eight pounds of gold, the next 
clafs paid four, the laft two, and thofe whofe 
poverty might have claimed an exemption were 
aflefled however at feven pieces of gold. Be- 
fides the regular members of the fenate, their 
fons, their defendants, arid even their relations, 
enjoyed the vain privileges, and fupported the 
heavy burdens, of the fenatorial order ; nor will 
it any longer excite our furprife, that Conftantine 
(hould be attentive to increafe the number of per- 
fons who were included under fo ufeful a defcrip- 
tion (76). After the defeat of Maxentius, the 
viftorious emperor paffed no more than two or 
three months in Rome, which he vifited twice 
during the remainder of his life, to celebrate the 
folemn feftivals of the tenth and of the twenti- 
eth years of his reign. Conftantine \vas almoft 
perpetually in motion to exercife the legions, or 
to infpedt the ftate of the provinces. Treves, Mi- 
lan, Aquileia, Sirmium, Naiflus and Theflalo- 
nica, were the occafional places of his refidence, 
0*2 till 



(76) Ex omnibus provinces optima tes viros Curiae tux pi^nera- 
vens; ut Senatus dignitas . . . «x tot i us Orbis flore contilteret. 
Na2arius in Pancgyr. Vet. x« 35. The word figner averts might al- 
>noft fcem malicioufly cbofen. Concerning the fenatorial tax* fee 
Zofimus, 1. ii. p. 115, the fecond title of the fix th book of the 
Theodoiian Code, with Godcfroy's Commentary, and Memohes de 
1' Academic des Infci iptions, torn, xxviii. p. 726. 
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till he founded a new Rome on the confines of 
Europe and Afia (77). 

Before Conftantine marched into Italy, he had 
fecured the friendship or at lead the neutrality of 
Licinius, the Illyrian emperor. He had pro- 
mifed his filler Conftantia in marriage to that 
prince ; but the celebration of the nuptials was 
deferred till after the conclufion of the war, and 
the interview of the two emperors at Milan, which 
was appointed for that purpofe, appeared to cement 
the union of their families and interefts (78). In 
themidftof the public feftivity they were fud- 
denly obliged to take leave of each other. An 
inroad of the Franks fummoned Conftantine to 
the Rhine, and the hoftile approach of the fo- 
vereign of Afia, demanded the immediate pre- 
fence of Licinius. Maximin had been the fecret 
ally of Maxentius, and without being difcou- 
raged by his fate, he refolved to try the fortune 
of a civil war. He moved out of Syria towards 
the frontiers of Bithynia in the depth of winter. 
The feafon was fevere and tempeftuous ; great 
numbers of men as well as horfes perilled in 
the fnow ; and as the roads were broken up by 
inceflant rains, he was obliged to leave behind 
him a confiderable part of the heavy baggage 
which was unable to follow the rapidity of his 
forced marches. By this extraordinary effort of 
diligence, he arrived with a haraffed but formi- 
dable army on the banks of the Thracian Bof- 
phorus, before the Lieutenants of Licinius were 

apprized 

(77) From the Theodofian Code, we may now begin to trace the 
motions of the emperors ; but the dates boih of time and place have 
frequently been altered by the careleflncfc of tranferibers. 

(78) Zofimus (1. ii. p. 89.) observes, that, before the war* the 
fitter of Conftantine had been betiothed to Licinius. According to 
the younger Viclor, Diocletian was invited to the nuptials j but 
having ventured to plead his age and infirmities, he received a fccond 
letter filled with reproaches for his iuppofed partiality to the caufe of 
Maxentius and Maximin. 
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apprized of his hoftile intentions. Byzantium 
furrendered to the power of Maximin, after a 
fiege of eleven days. He was detained fome 
days under the walls of Heraclea * and he had 
nofooner taken poffeflion of that city, than he 
was alarmed by the intelligence, that Licinius 
had pitched his camp at the diftance of only ~. , r . 
eighteen miles. After a fruitlefs negociation, in April 30 . 
which the two princes attempted to feduce the 
fidelity of each other's adherents, they had re- 
courfe to arms. The emperor of the Eaft com- 
manded a difciplined and veteran army of above 
feventy thoufand men, and Licinius, who had 
collected about thirty thoufand Illyrians was at 
firft oppreffed by the fuperiority of numbers. 
His military Ikill, and the firmnefs of his troops 
reftored the day, and obtained a decifive vidtory. 
The incredible fpeed which Maximin exerted in 
his flight, is much more celebrated than his 
prowefs in the battle. Twenty four hours after- 
wards he was feen pale, trembling, and without 
his imperial ornaments, at Nicomedia, one hun- 
dred and fixty miles from the place of his defeat. 
The wealth of Afia was yet unexhaufted ; and 
though the flower of his veterans had fallen in 
the late a&ion, he had ftill power, if he could 
obtain time, to draw very numerous levies from 
Syria and Egypt. But he furvrved his misfortune and death 
only three or four months. His death, which of thc foI> 
happened at Tarfus, was varioufly afcribed to defc ™ u e £ 
pair, to poifon, and to the divine juftice. As 
Maximin was alike deftitute of abilities and of 
virtue, he was lamented neither by the people nor 
by the foldiers. The provinces of the Eaft, de- 
livered from the terrors of civil war, cheerfully 
acknowledged the authority of Licinius (79). 

The 

(79) Zoiimus mentions the defeat and death of Maximin as or- 
dinary eventtj but La&antius expatiates on them, (de M. P. 

«•" 45— 
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LidWut° f ^he van q u, ^ e ^ emperor left behind him two 
children, a boy of about eight, and a girl of 
about feven years old. Their inoffenfive age 
might have excited compaflion, but the compaf- 
fion of Licinius was a very feeble refource, nor 
did itreftrain him from extinguijbing the name and 
memory of his adverfary. The death of Severianus 
will admit of lefs excufe, as it was didtated nei- 
ther by revenge nor by policy. The conqueror 
had never received any injury from the father 
of that unhappy youth, and the ftiort andobfcure 
reign of Severus in a diftant part of the empire 
was already forgotten. But the execution of Can- 
didianus was an aft of the blacked cruelty and 
ingratitude. He was the natural fon of Galerius, 
the friend and benefadtor of Licinius. The 
prudent father had judged him too young to fuf- 
tain the weight of a diadem ; but he hoped that 
under the prote&ion of princes, who were in- 
debted to his favour for the imperial purple, Can- 
didianus might pafs a fecure and honourable life. 
He was now advancing towards the twentieth year 
of his age, and the royalty of his birth, though 
unfupported either by merit or ambition was fuf- 
ficient to exafperate the jealous mind of Licinius 
(80). To thefe innocent and illuftrious vi&ims of 
his tyranny, we muft add the wife and daughter 
of the emperor Diocletian. When that prince 
conferred on Galerius the title of Caefar, he had 
given him in marriage his daughter Valeria, 
whofe melancholy adventures might furnifh a very 
Unfortu- fingular fubjedt for tragedy. She had fulfilled 
nate fate an J even furpaflfed the duties of a wife. As (he 

of the em- * 

prefs Vale«» 
fia and her 
mother. 



had 



c. 45 — $0.) afcribing them to the miraculous interpofition of Hea- 
ven. Licinius at that time was one of the protestors of the church. 

(80) Laclamius tie M. P. c. 50. Auielius Viclor touches on 
the different conducl of Licinius, and of Contfcmtine, in the ufoof 
vittory. 
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bad not any children herfelf, (he condefcended to 
adopt the illegitimate foil of her hufband, and 
invariably displayed towards the unhappy Can- 
didianus the tendernefe and anxiety of a real mo- 
ther. After the death of Galerius her ample 
pofleffions provoked the avarice, and her perfonal 
attradtions excited the defires of his fucceflbr 
Maximin (81). He had a wife ftill alive, 
but divorce was permitted by the Roman law, 
and the fierce paffions of the tyrant demanded 
an immediate gratification. The anfwer of Va- 
leria was fuch as became the daughter and widow 
of emperors ; but it was tempered by the pru- 
dence which her defencelefs condition compelled 
her to obferve. She reprefented to the perfons 
whom Maximin had employed on this occa- 
fion, " that even if honour could permit a wo* 
" man of her chara&er and dignity to entertain 
44 a thought of fecond nuptials, decency at leaft 
44 muft forbid her to liften to his addrefles 
44 at a time when the afhes of her hufband and 
44 his benefa&or were ftill warm ; and while 
< 4 the forrows of her mind were ftill exprefled 
44 by her mourning garments. She ventured to 
* 4 declare, that (he could place very little con- 
" fidence in the profeflions of a man, whofe 
44 cruel inconftancy was capable of repudiating 
" a faithful and affedionate wife (82)." On this 
repulfe, the love of Maximin was converted into 
fury, and, as witnefles and judges were always 

at 

(81) The fenfual appetites of Maximin were gratified at the ex- 
pence of his fuhjccls. His eunuchs* who forced away wives and 
virgins, examinrd their naked charms with anxious curiofity, left 
any part of their body (hould be found unworthy of the royal em* 
braces, Coyncfs and difdain were confidered as treafon, and the 
obftinate fair one was condemned to be drowned. A cuftom was 
gradually introduced, that no perfon fliould marry a wife without the 
permiflion of the emperor, ui ipl'c in omnibus nuptiis prssguthtor, 
eflet." Laclantius de M. P. c. 38. 

tfz) Laftantjus de M. P. c 39. 
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at his difpofal, it was eafy for him to cover his 
fury with an appearance of legal proceedings, and 
' to perfecute the reputation as well as the happi- 
nefs of Valeria, Her eftates were confiscated, her 
eunuchs and domeftics devoted to the mod inhu- 
man tortures, and feveral innocent and refpedtable 
matrons, who were honoured with her friendship 
fuffered death on a falfc accufation of adultery. 
The emprefs herfelf, together with her mother 
Prifca, was condemned to exile, and as they were 
jgnominioufly hurried from place to place before 
they were confined to a fequeftered village in the 
defarts of Syria, they expoted their fhame and dif- 
trefs to the provinces of the Eaft, which, during 
thirty years, had refpedted their aueuft dignity, 
Diocletian made feveral ineffectual efforts to allevi- 
ate the misfortunes of his daughter s and, as the 
laft return that he expetted for the imperial purple, 
which he had conferred upon Maximin, he en- 
treated that Valeria might bepermitted to (hare his 
retirement of Salona, and to clofe the eyes of her 
nfflifted father (83), He entreated, but as he could 
no longer threaten, his prayers were received with 
ecldnefsand difdain • and the pride of Maximin was 
gratified, in treating Diocletian as a fuppliant, and 
his daughter as a criminal. Thedeath of Maximin 
fecmed to aflure the emprefles of a favourable alte- 
ration in their fortune. The public diforders re- 
laxed the vigilance of their guard, and they eafily 
found means to efcape from the place of their ex- 
ile, and to repair, though with fome precaution, 
and in difguife, to the court of Licinius. His be- 
haviour, in the firft days of his reign, and the ho- 
nourable reception >vhich he gave to young Can- 

didianus, 

(83) Diocletian at laft fent cognatum funm, quendam militareni 
»c potentem virum, to intercede in favour of his daughter (Laclan- 
fius deM. P. c. 41.) We are not fufficicntly acquainted with the 
bittory of thefe times, to point out the perfon who waa employed, 
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didianus, infpired Valeria with a fccret fatisfac- 
tion, both on her own account, and on that of her 
adopted fon. But thefe grateful profpe&s were 
foon fucceeded by horror and aftonifhment, and the 
bloody executions which ftained the palace of Ni- 
comedia, fufficiently convinced her, that the throne 
of Maximin was filled by a tyrant more inhuman 
than himfelf. Valeria confulted her fafety by a 
hafty flight, and, ftill accompanied by her mother 
Prifca, they wandered above fifteen months (84) 
through the provinces, concealed in the difguiie 
of plebeian habits. They were at length difco- 
vered at Theffalonica ; and as the fentence of 
their death was already pronounced, they were 
immediately beheaded, and their bodies thrown 
into the fea. The people gazed on the melan- 
choly fpe£tacle ; but their grief and indignation 
were fuppreffed by the terrors of a military guard. 
Such was the unworthy fate of the wife and daugh- 
ter of Diocletian. We lament their misfortunes 
we canoiot difcover their crimes, and what ever idea 
we may jullly entertain of the cruelty of Licinius, 
it remains a matter offurprife, that he was not 
contented with fome more fecret and decent me- 
thod of revenge (85), 

The Roman world was now divided between Quarrel 
Cor.ftantine and Licinius, the former of whom £** lw i tn 
was mafter of the Weft, and the latter of the tineand" 
Eaft. It might perhaps have been expe&ed that Licinius. 
the conquerors, fatigued with civil war, and con- A,D * 3H * 

netted 

(84.) Valeria quoque per varias provinces quindecim men fi bus 
plebeio cuhu pervagata. Laclantius de M. P. c. 51. There is fome 
doubt whether we mould compute the fifteen months from the mo- 
ment of her exile, or from that of her cfcape. The expreJfion of 
tfr<uagata feems to denote the latter 5 but in that cafe we mnft 
fuppoie, that the treatife of La&antius was wiittcn after the firft civil 
war between Licinius and Conitaiuine. See Cuper, p. 254. 

(85) Ita illis pudicitia et conditio exitio fuit. Laltantius de M. 
P. c. 51. He relates the misfortunes of the innocent wife and 
daughter of Diocletian witli a very natural mixture of pity and ex- 
altation, 
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nefted by a private as well as public alliance, 
would have renounced, or at lead have fafpended, 
any farther defigns of ambition. And yet a year 
had fcarcely elapfed after the death of Maximin, 
before the vittorious emperors turned their arms 
againft each other. The genius, the fuccefe, and 
s the afpiring temper, of Conftantine, may feem to 
mark him out as the aggreflbr - 9 but the perfidious 
charad^r of Licinius juftifies the mod unfavoura- 
ble fuipicions, and by the faint light which hiftory 
refk&s on this tranfa&ion (86), we may difcover a 
confpiracy fomented by his arts againft the autho- 
rity of his colleague. Conftantine had lately given 
his lifter Anaftafia in marriage to Bailianus, a 
man of a confiderable family and fortune, and had 
elevated his new kitifman to the rank of Caefar. 
According to the fyftem of government inftituted 
by Diocletian, Italy, and perhaps Africa, were 
defigned for his department in the empire. But 
the performance of the promifed favour was either 
attended with fo much delay, or accompanied 
with fo many unequal conditions, that the fide- 
lity of Bailianus was alienated rather than fecur- 
ed by the honourable diftin&ion which he had ob- 
tained. His nomination had been ratified by the 
confent of Licinius, and that artful prince, by 
the means of his emiflaries, foon contrived to en- 
ter into a fecret and dangerous correfpondence 
with the new Caefar, to irritate his discontents, 
ar.d to urge him to the rafh enterprife of extort- 
ing by violence what he might in vain folicit 
from the juftice of Conftantine. But the vigilant 
emperor difcovered the confpiracy befpre it was 
rip*: for execution j and, after folemnly renouncing 

the 

(86) The curious reader, who confuH the Valefnn fragment, p. 
713, will pcihaps accufe me of giving a bold and licentious para- 
phiafe 5 but if he confidcrs it with attention, he will acknowledge 
that my interpretation is probable and confident. 
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the alliance of Bafiianus, defpoiled him of the pur- 
ple and infli&ed the deferved punifhment on his 
treafon and ingratitude. The haughty refufal of 
Licinius, when he was required to deliver up tlie 
criminals, who had taken refuge in his dominions, 
confirmed the fufpicions already entertained of his 
perfidy ; and the indignities offered at ^mona, 
on the frontiers of Italy, to the ftatues of Con- 
itantine, became thefignal of difcord between the 
two princes (87). 

The firft battle was fought near Cibalis, a city Firft civil 
of Pannonia, fituated on the river Save, about fif- ™ l ^ m 
ty miles above Sirmium(88). From the inconfi- them, 
derable forces which in this important conteft two S?" 1 .*^ 
fuch powerful monarchs brought into the field, it a-D.'^i*. 
may be inferred, that the one was fuddenly pro- 8tb oa<*. 
voked, and that the other was unexpe&edly fur- 
prifed. The emperor of the Weft had only twen- 
ty thoufand, and thefovereign of the Eaft no more 
than five and thirty thoufand men. The inferiori- 
ty of number was, however, compenfated by the 
advantage of the ground. Conftantine had taken 
poll in a defile about half a mile in breadth, be- 
tween a fteep hill and a deep morafs, and in that 
fituation he fteadily expefted and repulfed the firft 
attack of the enemy. He purfued his fuccefs, and 
advanced into the plain. But the veteran legions 
of Illyricum rallied under the ftandard of a leader 
who had been trained to arms in the fchool of 

Probus 

(87) The fituation of JEmonx, or as it is now called Laybach, 
in Camiola, (Danville Geographic Ancicnne, torn. i. p. 187.) may 
fuggeii a conjecture. As it lay to the north-eaft of the Julian Alps, 
that important territory became a natural objc& of difpute between 
the fovereignsof Itily and of Illyricum. 

(88) Ob.dis or Cibalat (whofe name is ftill preferved in the ob- 
fcure ruins of Swilei) was iituated about fifty miles from Sirmium t 
the capital of Itlyhcum, and about one hundred from Taurumim, 
or Belgrade, and the conflux of the Danube and the Save. The 
Koman g.irrifons and cities on thofe rivers aie finely ill ultra ted by 
M. Danville, in a memoir inferted in TAcadeinie des Infciiptions, 
torn, xxviii. 
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Probus and Diocletian. The miffile weapons on 
both fides were foon exhaufted ; the two armies, 
with equal valour, ruftied to a clofer engagement 
of fwords and fpears, and the doubtful conteft had 
already lafted from the dawn of day to a late hour 
of the evening, when the right wing, which Con- 
ftantine led in perfon, made a vigorous and deci- 
five charge. The judicious retreat of Licinius 
faved the remainder of his troops from a total de- 
feat ; but when he computed his lofs, which a- 
mounted to more than twenty thoufand men, he 
thought it unfafe to pafs the night in thcprefence 
of an adtive and vidkorious enemy. Abandoning 
his camp and magazines, he marched away with 
lecrecy and diligence at the head of the greatefl 
part of his cavalry, and was foon removed beyond 
the danger of a purfuit. His diligence preferved 
his wife, his fon, and his tieafures, which he had 
depofited at Sirmium. Licinius paffed through that 
city, and breaking down the bridge on the Save, 
haftened to colled a new army in Dacia and Thrace. 
In his flight he beftowed the precarious title of 
Caefar on Valens, his general of the Illyrian fron- 
tier (89). 
Battle of The plain of Mardia in Thrace was the theatre 
of a fecond battle no lefs obftinate and bloody than 
the former. The troops on both fides difplayed 
the fame valour and difcipline ; and the victory 
was once more decided \ by the fuperior abilities of 
Con ft an tine, who directed a body of five thoufand 
men to gain an advantageous height, fronh whence, 
during the heat of the action, they attacked the 
rear of the enemy, and made a very confiderable 
flaughter. The troops of Licinius, however, 
preferring a double front, dill maintained their 
ground, till the approach of night put an end to 

the 

(89) Zofimus (1. ii. p. 90, 91.) gives a very particular account of 
ibis battle; hut the dclcnptions of SJofr.nus are rhetorical rather 
thin military. 



Mardia. 
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the combat, and fecured their retreat towards the 
mountains of Macedonia (90). The lofs of two 
battles, and of his braveft veterans, reduced the 
fierce fpirit of Licinius to fue for peace. His am- 
baffador Miftrianus was admitted to the audience 
of Conftantine ; he expatiated on the common to- 
pics of moderation and humanity, which are fo fa- 
miliar to the eloquence of the vanquifhed ; repre- 
fented, in the moft infinuating language, that the 
event of the war was (till doubtful, whilft its in- 
evitable calamities were alike per icious to both 
the contending parties; and declared, that he was 
authorifed to propofe a lading and honourable 
peace in the name of the two emperors his maf- 
ters. Conftantine received the mention of Valena 
with indignation and contempt. " It was not for 
" fuch a purpofe," he fternly replied, a that we 
" have advanced from the (hores of the weftern 
u ocean in an uninterrupted courfe of combats 
" and victories, that after rejeftir.g an ungrateful 
" kinfman, we (hould accept for our colleague a 
" contemptible (lave. The abdication of Valens > 
Ct is the firft article of the treaty (91)." It was 
neceflary to accept this humiliating condition, and 
the unhappy Valens, after a reign of a few days, 
was deprived of the purple and of his life. As 
foon as the obftacle was removed, the tranquillity 
of the Roman world was eafily reftored. The fuc- 
ceflive defeats of Licinius had ruined his forces, 
but they had difplayed his courage and abilities. 
His fituation was almoft defperate, but the efforts 
of defpair are fometimes formidable } and the good 

ienfe 

(90) Zofimus 1. it. p. 92, 93. Anonym. Valefian. p. 713. The 
Epitomes furnifh fome cifcumitance* j but they frequently confound 
the two wars between Licinius and Conftantine. 

(91) Petrus Patricius in Excerpt. Legat. p. 27. If it mould be 
thought that y«ft#pO« fignifies more properly a fon-in-law than a 
kinfman, we might conjecture, that Conttantirie, aflnming the name 
at well as the duties of a father, had adopted his younger brjihc**s 

. and filters, the children of Tfcsodora. 
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fenfe of Conftantine preferred a great and certaiil 
advantage to a third trial of the chance of arms- 
Treaty of He confented to leave his rival, or as he again 
Briber. ft> : ' e d Licinius, his friend and brother, in the pof- 
" feflion of Thrace, Afia Minor, Syria, and Egypt - 9 
but the provinces of Pannonia, Dalmatia, Dacia, 
Macedonia, and Greece, were yielded to the weft- 
ern empire, and the dominions of Conftantine now 
extended from the confines of Caledonia to the ex- 
tremity of Peleponnefus. It was ftipulated by the 
fame treaty, that three royal youths, the fons of 
the emperors, fhould be called to the hopes of the 
fucceflion. Ciifpus and the younger Conftantine 
were foon afterwards declared Caefars in the Weft 
while the younger Licinius was inverted with the 
fame dignity in the Eaft. In this double propor- 
tion of honours, the conqueror aflerted the fuperi- 
ority of his arms and power (92). 
General The reconciliation of Conftantine and Licinius, 
re.^ce and though it was embittered by refentment and jea- 
c:o V nftan- loufy, by the remembrance of recent injuries, and 
line. by the apprehejifion of future dangers, maintain* 
£^* 315 " ed, however, above eight years, the tranquillity 
of the Roman world. As a very regular feries of 
the imperial laws commences about this period, it 
would not be difficult to trarcferibe the civil regu- 
lations which employed the leifure. of Conftantine. 
But the mod important of his inftitutions are inti- 
mately connected with the new fyftem of policy 
and religion, which was not perfectly eftablifhed 
till the laft ard peaceful years of his reign. There 
are many of his laws, which, as far as they concern 

the 

(92) Zofiinus, 1. ii. p. 93, Anonym. V,»Iefian,p. 713. Eutropi- 
us, x. 5. Aurtlius Vi&or. Eui'eb. in Chron. Sozomen. 1. i.e. 2. 
Four of thci'c writers affirm that the promotion of the Caefars was an 
article of the treaty. It is however certain, that the younger C3n- 
ftantine and Licinius were not yet horn ; and it is highly probable 
that the promotion was made the lit of March, A. D. 317. The 
treaty had probably ftipulated that two Csetars might be created by 
the weilern, and one only by the eafterg empire ; but each of them 
rcfcivcd to himiclf the choice of the pcribns. 
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the rights and property of individuals, and the 
pradtice of the bar, are more properly referred to 
the private than to the public jurifprudence of the 
empire ; and he publiflied many edidts of fo local 
and temporary a nature, that they would ill deferve 
the notice of a general hiftory. Two laws, how- 
ever, may be feledted from the crowd ; the one, 
for its importance, the other, for its Angularity ; 
the former for its remarkable benevolence, the lat- 
ter for its exceffive feverity. 1. The horrid prac- 
tice, fofamiliar to the ancients, of expofing or mur- N 
dering their new-born infants, was become every 
day more frequent in the provinces, and efpecially 
in Italy. It was the efFedt of diftrefs ; and the di£ 
trefs * was principally occafioned by the intolerable 
burden of taxes, and by the vexatious as well as 
cruel profecutions of the officers of the revenue 
againft their infolvent debtors. The lefs opulent or 
lefs induftrious part of mankind, inftead of rejoicing 
in an increafe of family, deemed it an aft of pater- 
nal tendernefs to releafe their children from the im- 
pending miferies of a life which they themfelves 
were unable to fupport. The humanity of Con- 
ftantine, moved, perhaps, by fome recent and ex- 
traordinary inftances of defpair, engaged him to ad- 
drefs an edidt to all the cities of Italy, and after- 
wards of Africa, diredting immediate and fufficient 
relief to be given to thofe parents who (hould pro- 
duce, before the magiftrates, the children whom 
their own poverty would not allow them to educate. 
But the promife was too liberal, and the provifion 
too vague, to effedt any general or permanent be- 
nefit (93). The law, though it may merit fome 
praife, ferved rather to difplay than to alleviate the 
public diftrefs. It ftill remains an authentic monu- 
ment to contradict and confound thofe venal orators, 

who 

(93) Codex Theodofian, I. xi. tit. 27. torn. iv. p. 18S, with Go- 
delroy's obfervaiions. Sec likewifc, 1. v. tit. 7-8. 
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who were too well fatisfied with their own fituatiori 
to difcover either vice or mifery under the govern- 
ment of a generous fovereign (94). 2. The laws of 
Conftantine againft rapes were didtated with very 
little indulgence, for the mod amiable weaknefles 
of human nature ; fince the defcription of that 
crime was.,applied not only to the brutal violence 
which compelled, but^even to the gentle fedu&ion 
which might peffuade, an unmarried woman, un- 
der the age of twenty-five, to leave thehoufeof 
her parents. " The x fuccefsful raviflier was pu- 
44 nifhed with death ; and as if fimple death was 
44 inadequate to the enormity of his guilt, he was 
* i either burnt alive or torn in pieces by wild 
* beafts in the amphitheatre. The virgin's decla- 
44 ration that fhe had been carried away with her 
44 own confent, inftead of faving her lover, expof- 
44 ed her to (hare his fate. The duty of a public 
44 profecution was intruded to the parents of the 
" guilty or unfortunate maid ; and if the fenti- 
44 ments of Nature prevailed on them to diflemble 
44 the injury, and to repair by a fubfequent roar- 
44 riage the honour of their family, they were them- 
44 felves punifhed by exile and confifcation. The 
44 (laves, whether male or female, who were con- 
44 victcd of having been acceflary to the rape or fe- 
44 dudion, were burnt alive, or put to death by 
41 the ingenious torture of pouring down their 
44 throats a quantity of melted lead. As the 
44 crime was of a public fptcies, the accufa- 
44 tion was permitted even to ftrangers. The 
44 commencement of the a&ion was not limited to 
44 any term of years, and the confequences of the 
44 fentence were extended to the innocent offspring 

w of 

(94) Omnia foris placita, domi profpern, nnnonas ubertate fruclu- 
inn cop; a, &c. Pancgyr. Vet. x. 38. This crarion of Nazarm* 
tvas pronounced on the day of the Quinqucnnalia of (he Cacl'ars, tl)« 
tft of March, A. D. 321. 
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€< of fuch an irregular union (95)/' But whenever 
the offence infpires lefs horror than thepunifhmenf, 
the rigour of penal law is obliged to give way to 
the common feelings of mankind. The mod odi- 
ous parts of this editt were foftened or repealed 
in the fubfequent reigns (96) ; and even Conftan- 
tine himfelf very frequently alleviated by partial 
a£ts of mercy the ftern temper of his general in- 
ftitutions. Such, indeed, was the fmgular hu- 
mour of that emperor, who (hewed himfelf as in- 
dulgent, and even remifs in the execution of his 
laws, as he was fevere, and even cruel, in the en- 
abling of them. It is fcarcely poflible to obferve 
a more decifive fymptom of weaknefs, either in the 
character of the prince, or in the conftitution of 
the government (97). 

The civil administration was fometimes inter- The Go- 
rupted by the military defence of the empire. C; if- ^ ic D war a # a 
pus, a youth of the moft amiable chara&er, who " ' 3 "* 
had received with the title of Caefar the command 
of the Rhine, diftinguifhed his conduct* as well 
as valour, in feveral vidlories over the Franks 
and Alemanni ; and taught the barbarians of that 
frontier to dread the eldeft fon of Conftantine, 
and the grandfon of Conftantius (98). The em- 
peror himfelf had aflumed the more difficult and 
important province of the Danube. The Goths, 
who in the time of Claudius and Aurelian'had 
. felt the weight of the Roman Arms, refpedted 

Vol. II. P the 

(95) See the edicl of Conftantine, addrefled to the Roman people 
in the Theodofian Code, I. ix. tit. 24. torn. iii. p. 189. 

(96) His Con very fairly afligns the true leafon of the repeal } 
" Nc lub fpecie atrocioris judicii aliqua in ulcifcendo crimine dela- 
tio nafceretur." Cod. Theod. torn. iii. p. 193. 

(97) Eufebius (in Vita Conftant. ). iii. c. 1.) choofes to affirm, 
that in the reign of his hero, the fword of juftice hung idle in the 
hands of the magi ft rates. Eufebius himfelf, (1. iv. c. 29. 54.) and 
the Theodofian Code, will inform us, that thi* exceflive lenity was 
not owing to the want either of atrocious criminals or of penal laws; 

(98) Nazarius in Paneeyr. Vet. x. The viclory of Crifpus over 
the Alemanni, is exprefled on fome medals. 
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the power of the empire, even in the midft of its 
inteftine divifions. But the ftrength of that war- 
like nation was now reftored by a peace of near 
fifty years ; a new generation had arifen, who no 
longer remembered the misfortunes of ancient 
days : the Sarmatians of the lake Maeotis followed 
the Gothic ftandard either as fubje&s or as allies, 
and their united force was poured upon the coun- 
tries of lllyricum. Campona, Margus, and Bo- 
nonia, appear to have been the fcenes of feveral 
memorable fieges and battles (99) ; and though 
Conftantine encountered a very obftinate refift- 
ance, he prevailed at length in the conteft, and the 
Goths were compelled to purchafe an ignominious 
retreat by reftoring the booty and prifoners which 
they had taken. Nor was this advantage fufficient 
to fatisfy the indignation of the emperor. He re- 
folved to chaftife as well as to repulfe the infi>- 
lent barbarians who had dared to invade the ter- 
ritories of Rome. At the head of the legions he 
paffed the Danube, on the bridge which had been 
conftrudted by Trajan, penetrated into the ftrongeft 
recefles of Dacia (100), and when he had inflicted 
a fevcre revenge, condefcended to give peace to 
the fuppliant Goths, on condition that, as often 
as they were required, they fhould fupply his ai> 
mies with a body of forty thoufand foldicrs (101). 
Exploits like thefc were no doubt honourable to 

Conftantine 

(99) See Zofimus, X. ii. p. 93, 94. Though the narrative of that 
Hiftorian is neither clear nor continent. The Panegyric of Optatia- 
nus (c. 23.) mentions the alliance of the Sarmatians with the Car- 
pi and Getae, and points cut the feveral fields of battle. It is fup- 
pofed, that the Sarmatian games, celebrated in the month of No- 
vember, derived their origin from the fucct •£ of this war. 

(100) In the Caefors of Julian (p. 329. Commentaire de Span- 
heiin, p. 252.) Conftantine boaits, that he had recovered the pro- 
vince (Daci;i), which Trajan h:«d fubdutd. But it is infinuated by 
Silenus, that the conqudh of Conftantine were like the gardens of 
Adonis, which fade and wither almoft the moment they appear. 

(ioi) Jornandesde Rebus Gcticis, c. 21. I know not whether 
we may entirely depend on his authority. Such an alliance has a 
▼ery recent air, and fcarcely is fuitcd to' ihc maxims of the begin- 
ning of the fourth century. 
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Conftantine and beneficial to the ftate ; but it may 
furely be queftioned whether they can juftify the 
exaggerated aflertion of Eufebius, that all Scy- 
thi a, as far as the extremity of the North, divided 
as it was into fo many nartiea and nations of the 
mod various and favage manners, had been added 
by his victorious arms to the Roman empire (102). 

In this exalted ftate of glory it was impoffible Second ci- 
that Conftantine fliould any longer endure a part- va iwarhe- 
ner in the empire. Corifiding in the fuperiority of ^"" ne on " 
his genius and military power, he determined, and Lici- 
withotit any previous ir'jury, to exert them for the mus - A * D - 
dcftruftion of Licinius, whofe advanced age and 
unpopular vices feemed to offer a very eafy con- 
queft (103). But the old emperor awakened by 
the approaching danger, deceived the expectations 
of his friends as well as of his enemies. Calling 
forth that fpirit and thofe abilities by which he 
had deferved the friendfhip of Galerius and the 
imperial purple, he prepared himfelf for the con- 
teft, collected the forces of the Eaft, and foon fil- 
led the plains of Hadrianople with his troops, 
and the Streights of the Hellefpont with his fleet. 
The army confided of one hundred and fifty thou- 
fand foot, and fifteen thoufand horfe ; and as the 
cavalry was drawn, for the moft part, from Phry- 
gia and Cappadocia, we may conceive a more fa- 
vourable opinion of the beauty of the horfes than 
of the courage and dexterity of their riders. The 
fleet was compofed of three hundred and fifty 
gallies of three ranks of oars. An hundred and 
thirty of thefe were furniftied by Egypt, and the 
P % adjacent 

(10a) Eufebius in Vit. Conftantin. ). i. c. 8. This paflage, 
however, is taken from a general declamation on the greatneft of 
Conftantine, and not from any particular account of the Gothic 
war. 

(io3)Conftantinus tamen vir ingens, et omnia eflicere nitens qua? 
animo praepiraffet j fimul principatum tot i us orbis afreclans Licinio 
btllum intulit. Eutropius, x. 5. Zofimys, 1. ii. p. 89. The rea- 
fons which they have afltgned for the firit civil wax may, with more 
propriety, be applied to the fecond. 
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adjacent coaft of Africa. An hundred and ten 
failed from the port of Phoenicia and the ifle of 
Cyprus ; and the maritime countries of Bithynia, 
Ionia, and Caria, were likewife obliged to pro- 
vide an hundred and ten gallies. The troops of 
Conftantine wer$ ordered to rendezvous at Thef- 
falonica ; they amounted to above aa hundred and 
twenty thoufand horfe and foot (104). Their em- 
peror was fatisfied with their martial appearance, 
and his arcny contained more foldiers, though 
fewer men than that of his eaftern competitor. 
The legions of Conftantine were levied in the war- 
like provinces of Europe $ aftion had confirmed 
their difcipline, victory had elevated their hopes, 
and there were among them a great number of 
veterans, who, after feventeen glorious campaigns 
under the fame leader, prepared themfelves to 
deferve an honourable difmiffion by a lad effort 
of their valour (105). But the naval preparati- 
ons of Conftantine were in every refperft much 
inferior to thofe of Licinius. The maritime ci- 
ties of Greece fent their refpettive quotas of men 
and (hips to the celebrated harbour of Piraeus, 
and their united force confifted of no more than 
two hundred fmall veffels: a very feeble arma- 
ment if it is compared with thofe formidable fleets 
which were equipped and maintained by the re- 
public of Athens during the Peloponnefian war 
(106). Since Italy was no longer the feat of go- 
vernment, the naval eftablifliments of Mifenum 

and 

(104) Zofimus, I. ii. p. 94» 95. 

(10$) Conftantine was very attentive to the privileges and com- 
fort of his fellow- veterans (Conveterani), as he now began to ftyle 
them. See the Theodofian Code, 1. vii. tit. 20. Tom. ii. p. 419. 

— 4 a 9- 

(106) Whilft the Athenians maintained the empire of the Tea, 
their fleet confided of three, and afterwards of four, hundred gal- 
lics of three ranks of oars, all completely equipped and ready for 
immediate lervice. The arfenal in the port of Piraeus had coft (he 
republic a thoufand talents, about two hundred and fixteen thou- 
fand pounds. See Thucydides de Bel. Peloponn. 1. ii. c. 13. and 
Meurfius de Fortuna Attica, c. 19. 
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and Ravenna had been gradually negleded ; and 
as the (hipping and mariners of the empire were 
fupported by commerce rather than by war, it 
was natural that they (hould the moll abound in 
the induftrious provinces of Egypt and Afia. It 
is only furprifmg, that the eaftern emperor, . who 
poflefled fo great a fuperiority at fea, (hould have 
negledted the opportunity of carrying an offenftve 
war into the center of his rival's dominions. 

Inftead of embracing fuch an adlive refolution, Battle of 
which might have changed the whole face of the ^if^D. 
war, the prudent Licinius expected the approach of 323. July 
his rival in a camp near Hadrianople, which be had *•" 
fortified with an anxious care that betrayed hisap- 
prehenfion of the event. Conftantine diredled his 
march from Theflalonica towards that part of 
Thrace, till he- found himfelf Hopped by the 
broad and rapid ftream of the Hebrus, and 
difcovcred the numerous army of Licinius, which 
filled the fteep afcent of the hill, from the river 
to the city of Hadrianople. Many days were 
fpent in doubtful and diftant (kirmifhes; but 
at length the obftacles of the paflage and of 
the attack were removed by the intrepid conduft 
of Conftantine. In this place we might relate a 
wonderful exploit of Conftantine, which, though 
it can fcarce be paralleled either in poetry or ro- 
mance, is celebrated, not by a venal orator de- 
voted to his fortune, but by an hiftorian, the par- . 
tial enemy of his fame. We are afllired that the 
valiant emperor threw himfelf into the river He- 
brus, accompanied only by twelve horfemen, and 
that by the effort or terror of his invincible arm, 
he broke, flaughtered, and put to flight a hoft 
of an hundred and fifty thoufand men. The 
credulity of Zofimus prevailed fo ftrongly over 
his paflion, that among the events of the memo- 
rable battle of Hadrianople, he feems to have 
feletted and erabelliftied, not the moft important, 

but 
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J but the moft marvellous. The valour and dan- 
ger of Conftantine are attefted by a flight wound 
which he received in the thigh, but it may be dis- 
covered even from an imperfedt narration, and 
perhaps a corrupted text, that the victory was 
obtained no lefs by the condudt of the general 
than by the courage of the hero ; that a body of 
live thoufand archers marched round to occupy a 
thick wood in the rear of the enemy, whofe at- 
tention was diverted by the conftruftion of a bridge, 
and that Licinius, perplexed by fo many artful 
evolutions, was reluctantly drawn from his advan- 
tageous poft to combat on equal ground in the 
plain. The conteft was no longer equal. His 
confufed multitude of new levies was eafily van- 
quifhed by the experienced veterans of the Weft. 
Thirty-four thoufand men are reported to have 
been (lain. The fortified camp of Licinius was 
taken by aflault the evening of the battle; the 
greater part of the fugitives, who had retired to the 
mountains, furrendered themfelves the next -day 
to the difcretion of the conqueror ; and his rival, 
who could no longer keep the field, confined him- 
felf within the walls of Byzantium (107). 
siege of The fiege of Byzantium, which was immedi- 
Byiamiufn ately undertaken by Conftantine, was attended 
viao"y V of w,t h g reat labour and uncertainty. In the late 
Ciifpus. civil wais, the fortifications of that place, fo juftly 
confidered as the key of Europe and Afia, had 
been repaired and {lengthened , and as long as 
Licinius remained mafter of the fea, the garrifon 
was much lefs expofed to the danger of famine 
than the army of the befiegers. The naval com- 
manders 

(107) Zofmu«, 1. ii.p. 95, 96. This grent battle is tlefcribed in 
the Valcfian, fragment (p. 714), in a clear though concife manner. 
" Licinius vero~circiim Hadnanopolin maximo exercitu latera ardui 
montts impleverat : illnc toto agmine Conftnniinus tnfltxit. Cum 
bell urn terra marique tiaheietur, qmmvis per arcluum fu is nitentibus, 
attamen difciplina militari et felicitate, Conftantinus Licimi confu- 
Aim et fine ordine agentrm vicit excrcitum j ievitcr femore fauci- 
atui." 
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manders of Conftantinc were fummoned to his 
camp, and received his pofitive orders to force the 
paflage of the Hellefpont, as the fleet of Licinius 
inftead offeeking and deftroying their feeble ene- 
my, continued inactive in thofc narrow ftreights 
where its fuperiority of numbers was of little ufe 
or advantage. Crifpus, the emperor's eldeft fon, 
was intruded with the execution of this daring en- 
terprife, which he performed with fo much cou- 
rage and fuccefs, that he deferved the efteem, and 
moft probably excited the jealoufy of his father. 
The engagement lafted two days, and, in the even- 
ing of the firft, the contending fleets after a confi- 
derableand mutual lofs, retired into their refpec- 
tive harbours of Europe and Afia. The fecond 
day about noon aftrong fouth wind (108) fprang 
up, which carried the veflels of Crifpus againft 
the enemy, and as the cafual advantage was im- 
proved by his (kilful intrepidity he foon obtained 
a complete vidlory. An hundred And thirty vef- 
fels were deftroyed, live thoufand men were flain, 
and Amandus, the admiral of the Afiatic fleet, 
efcaped with the utmoft difficulty to the (hores of 
Chalcedon. As foon as the Hellefpont was open, a 
plentiful convoy of provifions flowed irto the 
camp of Conftantine, who had already advanced 
the operations of the fiege. He cdnftru&ed arti- 
ficial mounds of earth of an equal height with the 
ramparts of Byzantium. The lofty towers which 
were erefted on that foundation, galled the be- 
fieged with large ftoncs and darts from the mili- 
tary engines, and the battering rams had fliaken 
the walls in feveral places. If Licinius perfifted 
much longer in the defence, he expofed himfelf to 

be 

(10S) Zofimus, 1. H. p. 97, 98. The current always fets out 
of the Hellefpont ; and when it is affilied by a north wind, no vef- 
fel can attempt the paflage. A fouth wind renders the force of the 
current almoft imperceptible. See Tournefort's Voyage au Levant, 
Let. xi. 
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be involved in the ruin of the place. Before be 
. was furrounded he prudently removed his perfon 
and treafures to Chalcedon in Afia ; and as he was 
always defirous of aflbciating companions to the 
hopes and dangers of his fortune, he now be- 
llowed the title of Caefar on Martinianus, who ex- 
ercifedone of the moft important offices of the 
empire (109). 
Battle of . Such were Hill the refources, and fuch the abi- 
Chryfopo- j; t i es ^ of Licinius, that after fo many fucceflive de- 
feats, he collected in Bithynia a new army of fifty 
or fixty thoufand men, while the adtivity of Con- 
ftantine was employed in the fiege of Byzantium. 
The vigilant emperor did not however negledk the 
lad: druggies of his antagonift. A confiderable 
part of his vidtorious army was tranfported over 
the Bofphorus in fmall veflels, and the decifive en- 
gagement was fought foon after their landing on 
the heights of Chryfopolis, or, as it is now called, 
of Scutari. The troops of Licinius though they 
were lately raifed, ill armed, and worfe difciplined, 
made head againft their conquerors with fruit- 
lefs but defperate valour, till a total defeat and 
the daughter of five and twenty thoufand men 
irretrievably determined the fate of their leader 
Submiffion (no). He retired to Nicomedia, rather with the 
of LicU h v * ew of gaining fome time for negotiation, than with 
nius, the hope of any effedtual defence. Conftantia, 
his wife and the filler of Conftantine, interced- 
ed with her brother in favour of her hufband, and 
obtained from his policy rather than from his com- 
panion, a folemu promife, confirmed by an oath, 

that 

(109) Aurelius V 161 or. Zofimus. I, ii. p. 98. According to the 
latter, Martiniamis was Magi ft cr officiorum (he ufes the Latin ap- 
pellation in Greek). Some medals feein to intimate, that during his 
fliort reign he received the title of Auguftns. 

(no) Eufeoius (in Vita Conltantin. 1. ii. c. 16, 17.) afcribesthis 
decifive victory to the pious prayers of the emperor. The Valefian 
fragment (p. 714.) mentions a body of Gothic auxiliaries, under 
thpr chief Aliquaca, who adhered to the party of Licinius. 
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that after the facrifice of Martinianus, and the re- 
fignation of the purple, Licinius himfelf fhould 
be permitted to pafs the remainder of his life in 
peace and affluence. The behaviour of Conftan* 
tia, and her relation to the contending parties, na- 
turally recalls the remembrance of that virtuous 
matron who was the filter of Auguftus and the 
wife of Antony. But the temper of mankind 
was altered, and it was no longer cfteemed infa- 
mous for a Roman to furvive his honour and inde- 
pendence. Licinius folicited and accepted the 
pardon of his offences, laid himfclf and his purple 
at the feet of his lord and mafter^ was raifed from 
the ground with infulting pity, was admitted the 
fame day to the imperial banquet, and foon after- 
wards was fent away to Theflalonica, which had 
been chofen for the place of his confinement (in). 
His confinement was foon terminated by death, 
and it is doubtful whether a tumult of the foldiers, 
or a decree of the fenate, was fuggefted as the mo- 
tive for his execution. According to the rules of 
tyranny he was accufed of forming a confpiracy, 
and of holding a treafonable correfpondence with 
the barbarians j but as he was never convidted, ei- 
ther by his own condudt or by any legal evidence, 
we may perhaps be allowed, from his weaknefs, 
to prefume his innocence (112.) The memory of 
Licinius was branded with infam/, his (latues ' 
were thrown down, and, by a hafty edidt, of fuch 
mifchievous tendency that it was almoft immedi- 
ately corrected, all his laws, and all the judicial 

proceedings 

(111) Zofimus, I. ii.p. ioi. Vidor Junior in Epitome. Ano- 
nym, Valerian, p. 714, - 

(in) Contra religionem facramcnti. Theflhlonicx privatus oc- 
cifus cit. Eutropius x. 6. and his evidence is confirmed by St. Je- 
rome (in Chronic.) as well as by ZoGmus, 1. ii. p. tot. The Va- 
lefian writer is the only one who mentions the foldiers, and it is 
Zonaras alone who calls in the afliftance of the fenate. Eulcbius pru- 
dently Aides over this delicate tranfa&ion. But Sozomen, a century 
afterwards, ventures to aflert the treafonable practices of licinius. 
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proceedings of his reign, were at once abolifhed 
Rc-wnionof (u 3 ). By this vi&ory of Conftantine, the Ro- 
a!d?3*4. man world was again united under the authority 
of one emperor, thirty-feven years after Diocletian 
had divided his power and provinces with his af- 
fociate Maximian. 

The fucceffive fteps of the elevation of Con- 
ftantine from his firft afluming the purple at York, 
to the refignation of Licinius at Nicomedia, have 
been related with fome minutenefs and precifion, 
not only as the events are in themfelves both inte- 
refting and important, but ftill more as they con- 
tributed to the decline of the empire by the ex- 
pence of blood and treafure, and by the perpetual 
increafe as well of the taxes as of the military 
eftabliftiment. The foundation of Conftantino- 
plc, and the eftablilbment of the Chriftian reli- 
gion, were the immediate and memorable confe- 
quences of this revolution. 

(113) See the Theodofian Code, I. xr. tit. 15. torn. v. p. 404, 
405. Thefe edi&s of Conftantine betray a degree of paffion and 
precipitancy very unbecoming of the character or a lawgiver. 
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CHAP. XV. 

The Progrefs of the Cbrifiian Religion, and the Sen- 
timent*, Manner s, Numlers, ami Condition, of the 
primitive Chrijlians. 

A Candid but rational inquiry into the pro- impor- 
grefs and eftabliftimcnt of Chriitianity, may " nc . e of . 
be conficiered as a very eflential part of the hif- l c m( * uirf 
tory of the Roman empire. While that great 
body was invaded by open violence, or under- 
mined by flow decay, a pure and humble reli- 
gion gently infinuated itfelf into the mirds of 
men, grew up in filence and obfcurity, derived . , 

new vigour from oppofuion, and finally eredted *' 

the triumphant banner of the crofs on the ruins 
of the capitol. Nor was the influence of Chrif- 
tianity confined to the period or to the limits of 
the Roman empire. After a revolution of thirteen „ . 

or fourteen centuries, that Religion is ftill profeflT- 
edby the nations of Europe, the moft diftinguifti- 
ed portion of human kind in arts and learning 
as well as in arms By the induftry and zeal 
of the Europeans, it has been widely diffufed to 
the moft diftant ftiores of Afia and Africa-, and 
by the means of their colonies has been firmly 
eftablilhed from Canada to Chili, in 'a world un- 
known to the ancients. 

But this inquiry, however ufeful or entertain- its Hiffi- 
ing, is attended with two peculiar difficulties. cuhl€ «- 
The fcanty and fufpicious materials of ecclefiaf- 
tical hiftory feldom enable us to difpel the dar£ 
cloud that hangs over the firft age of the church. 
The great law of impartiality too often ob- - 
liges us to reveal the imperfe&ions of the un- 
infpired teachers and believers of the gofpel; 
and, to a carelefs obferver, their faults may feem 
to caft a (hade on the faith which they profefled. 

But 
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But the fcandal of the pious Chriftian, and the 
fallacious triumph of the Infidel, (hould ceafe 
as foon as they xecolleft not only by wbom y but 
likewife to wbot% the Divine Revelation was given. 
The theologian "may indulge the pleafing talk of 
defcrihing Religion as fhe defcended from Hea- 
ven, arrayed in her native purity. A more me- 
lancholy duty is impofed on the hiftorian. He 
„^muft difcover the inevitable mixture of error and 
corruption, which fhe contracted in a long refi- 
derxe upon earth, among a weak and degenerate 
race of beings. 
Fi>c canfes Our curiofity is naturally prompted to inquire 
° f w C h f ^ w ^ at means ^ ie Chriftian faith obtained fo 
Shriftia- remarkable a vidtory over the eftablirtied religions 
»i»y. of the earth. To tLis inquiry, an obvious 
but faisfa&ory anfwer may be returned, That it 
j was owing to the convincing evidence of the 
dodtrine itfelf, and to the ruling providence of 
its great author. But as truth and reafon feldom 
find fo favourable a reception in the world, and 
as the wifdom of providence frequently conde- 
fcends to ufe the paffions of the human heart, 
and the general circumftances of mankind, as 
inftruments to execute its purpofe; we may ftiil 
be permitted, though with becoming fubmiflion, 
to a(k, not indeed what were the firft, but what 
were the fecondary caufes of the rapid growth 
of the Chriftian church. It will, perhaps ap- 
pear, that it was molt effectually favoured and 
afliftcd by the five following caufes: I. The 
inflexible, and, if we may ufe the expreflion, 
! -the intolerant zeal of the Chriftians, derived, 
it is true, from the Jewifh religion, but purified 
from the narrow and unfocial fpirit, which, in- 
ftead of inviting, had deterred the Gentiles 
from embracing the law of Mofes, II. The doc- 
- -trine of a future life, improved by every addi- 
' tionalcircumftance which could give weight and 

efficacy 
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efficacy to that important truth. II f. The mi- 
raculous powers afcribed to the primitive church. 
IV. The pure and auftere morals of the Chrif- _ J ^ 
tians. V. The union and difcipline of the Chrif- 
tian republic, which gradually formed an inde— 4 
pendent and increafing ftate in the heart of the 
Roman empire. 

I. We have already described the religious har- The 
mony of the ancient world, and the facility with cavJ*. 
which the moft different and even hoftile nations Zeal of the 
embraced, or at lead refpe&ed, each other's fu-J cws * 
perftitions. A fingle people refufed to join in the 
common intercourfe of mankind. The Jews, 
who, under the Aflyrian and Perfian monarchies, 
had languifhed for many ages the moft defpifed 
portion of their flaves (1), emerged from obfcu- 
rity under the fucceflbrs of Alexander ; and as 
they multiplied to a furprifing degree in the Eaft, 
and afterwards in the Weft, they foon excited 
the curiofity and wonder of other nations (2). 
The fudden obftinacy with which they main- 
tained their peculiar rites and unfocial manners, 
feemed to mark them out a diftindt fpecies of men 
who boldly profefled, or who faintly difguifed, 
their implacable hatred to the reft of human- 
kind (3). Neither the violence of Antiochus, 
nor the arts of Herod, nor the example of the cir- 
cumjacent 

(1) Dum Aflyrios pene?, Medofque, et Perfas Oriens fuif, de- 
fpecYiflima pars fervitutit. Tacit. Hilt. v. 8 Herodotus, who vi- 
iited Afia whilft it obeyed the hit of thofe empires, (lightly menti- 
ons the Syrians of Paleftine, who, according to their own confef- 
fion, had received from Egypt the rite of ciicumcifion. See 1. ii. 
c. 104. 

(2) Diodorus Siculus, 1. xl. Dion Cailius, 1, xxxvii. p. 121. 
Tacit. Hift. v. 1 — 9. Juftin, xxxvi- a, 3. 

(3) Tradidtt arcano quascunque vol u mine Mofes, 
Non monlirarc vias, eadem nifi facra colcnti 
Quasiitos ad fontes folos deducere verpas. 

The letter of this law is not to be found in the prefent volume of 
Mofes. But the wife, the humane Maimonides openly teaches, that 
rf an idolater fall into the water, a Jew ought not to fave him from 
infant death. See Bafnage, Hiltoire des Juifs, 1. vi c. 2%. 
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cumjacent nations, could ever perfuade the Jews 
to aflbciate with the inftitutions of Mofes the 
elegant mythology of the Greeks (4). According 
to the maxims of univerfal toleration, the Ro- 
mans protefted a fuperftition which "they defpifed 
(5) The polite Auguftus! condefcended to give 
orders, that facrifices fhould be offered for his 
profperity in the temple of Jerufalem (6) ; while 
the meaneft of the pofterity of Abraham, who 
fhould have paid the fame homage to the Jupiter 
of the capitol, would have been an objeft of 
abhorrence to hi mfelf and to his brethern. But 
the moderation of theconquerors was inefficient to 
appeafe the jealous prejudices of their fubjeds 
who were alarmed and fcandalized at the en- 
figns of paganifm, which neceflarily introduced 
themfelves into a Roman province (7). The 
mad attempt of Caligula to place his own ftatue 
in the temple of Jerufalem, was defeated by the 
unanimous refolution of a people who dreaded 
death much lefs than fuch an idolatrous profana- 
tion (8). Their attachment to the law of Mofes 
was. equal to their deteftation of foreign religi- 
ons. The current of zeal and devotion, as it 
was contracted into a narrow channel, ran with 

the 

(4) AJewJfh feci, which indulged themfelves in a fort of occasi- 
onal con ifSroii ^derived from Herod, by whofe example and autho- 
rity they Had-jPen feduced, the name of Herodians. But their num- 
bers were ib'iffconfiderable, and their duration fo fhort, that Jofepbus 
has not thought them worthy of his notice. See Prideaux's Con- 
nexion, vol. h. p. 185. (5) Cicero pro Flacco, c. »j. 

(6) Philode Legation?. A uguftus left a foundation for a perpe- 
tual /aciihce. Yet he approved of the neglect which hisgrandfbn 
Caius expreficd towards th't temple of Jerufalem.. See Sueton. in 
Auguft. c. 93. and Caftubon's notes on that paiTage. 

(7) See, in particular, Joteph. Antiquttat. xvii. 6. xviii. 6. and 
deBel. Judaic, i. 33. and ii. 9. 

'(%) Juffi a Caio Caefare, ehSgiem ejus in templo locare arma potius 
fumpfeie. Tacit. Hitt. v. 9. Philo andjofephusgavea tery cir- 
cumftantial, but a very rhetorical account of this tranfa&ion, which 
exceedingly perplexed the governor of Syria. At the firft mention 
^ of this idol a rous propofal, King Agrippa fainted away, and did 

not recover his ienfes till the third day. 
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the ftrength, and fometimes with the fury, of a 
torrent. 

This inflexible perfeverance, which appeared its gradual 
fo odious or fo ridiculous to the ancient world, af- incictfe * 
fumes a more awful character, fince Providence 
has deigned to reveal to us the myfterious his- 
tory of the chofen people. But the devout 
and even fcrupulous attachment to the Mofaic 
religion, fo confpicuous among the Jews who j 
lived under the feconcl temple, becomes ftill [ 
more furpriftng, if it is compared with the ftub- ) 
born incredulity of their forefathers. When the ' 
law was given in thunder from Mount Sinai ; . 
when the tides of the ocean, and the courfe of 
the planets were fufpended for the convenience 
of the Ifraelites; and when temporal rewards 
and puniftiments were the immediate confequen- 
cesof their piety or difobedience, they perpe- 
tually relapfed into rebellion againft the vifibftf- 
majeftyof their Divine King, placed the idols of 
the nations in the fandtuary of Jehcrvah, and imi- 
tated every fantaftic ceremony that was pradtifed 
in the tents of the Arabs, or in the cities of 
Phoenicia (9). As the protection of Heaven was 
defervedly withdrawn from the ungrateful race, 
their faith acquired a proportionable degree of ; 
vigour and purity. The contemporaries ofMo- 
fes and Joftiua had beheld with carelcfs indif- 
ference the moft amazing miracles. Under the 
preffure of every calamity, the belief of thofe 
miracles has preserved the Jews of a later period 
from the univerfal contagion of idolatry j and in 
contradi&ion to every known principle of the hu- 
man mind, that Angular people feems to have 
yielded a ftronger and more ready aiTcnt to the tra- 
ditions 

(9) For the enumeration of the Syrian and Arabian deities, it may 
be obferved, that Milton has comprized in one hundred and thirty 
very beautiful lines, the two large and learned fyntagmas, which 
SeJdon bad compofed on that abitrufe fubjccl. 
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ditions of their remote anceftors, than to the evi- 
dence of their own ienfes. 
Their reli- The Jewifti religion was admirably fitted for 
fultedto W defence, but lt was never defigned for conqueft ; 
defence and it fcems probable that the number of profe- 
tban to lytes was never much fuperior to that of apof- 
conquc . t2iteSa The divine promifes were originally made, 
and the diftineuifhins rite of circumcifion was en- 
joined to a ungle family. When the pofterity 
of Abraham had multiplied like the fands of the 
fea, the Deity, from whofe mouth they received 
a fyftem of laws and ceremonies, declared him- 
felf the proper and as it were the national God 
of Ifrael; and with the moft jealous care, Se- 
parated his favourite people from the reft of 
mankind. The conqueft of the land of Canaan 
was accompanied with fo many wonderful and 
with fo many bloody circumftances, that the vic- 
torious Jews were left in a ftate of irreconcila- 
ble hoftility with all their neighbours. They had 
been commanded to extirpate fome of the moft 
idolatrous tribes, and the execution of the Di- 
vine will had feldom been retarded by the weak- 
nefsof humanity. With the other nations they 
were forbidden to con trad any marriages or al- 
liances, and the prohibition of receiving them 
into the congregation, which in fome cafes was 
perpetual, almoft always extended to the third, 
to the feventh, or even to the tenth generation. 
The obligation of preaching to the Gentiles the 
faith of Mofes, had never been inculcated as 
a precept of the law ; nor were the Jews inclined 
to impofe it on themfelves as a voluntary duty. 
In the admiflion of new citizens, that unso- 
cial people was actuated by the felfifti vanity 
of the Greeks, rather than by the generous po- 
licy of Rome. The defcendants of Abraham 
were flattered by the opinion, that they alone 
were the heirs of the covenant, and they were 

apprehenfive 
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apprehenfive of diminifhing the value of their in- 
heritance, by (haring it too eafily with the (Gran- 
gers of the earth. A larger acquaintance with 
mankind, extended their knowledge without cor- 
recting their prejudices ; and whenever the God of 
Ifrael acquired any new votaries, he was much 
more indebted to the inconftant humour of po- 
lytheifm than to the adtive zeal of his own miffi- 
onaries (10). The religion of Mofes feemsto be 
inftituted for a particular country, as well as, for 
a fingle nation • and if a ftridt obedience had been 
paid to the order, that every male, three times in 
the year, fliould prefent himfelf before the Lord 
Jehovah, it would have been impoflible that the 
Jews could ever have fprekdthemfelves beyond 
the narrow limits of the prbmifed land (11). That 
obftacle was indeed removed By the deftru&ion of 
the temple of Jerufalem ; but the moft confidera* 
ble part of the Jewifli religion was involved in its 
deftrudtion ; and the pagans, who had long won- 
dered at the ftrange report of an empty fan&uary 
(12), were at a lofs to difcover what could be 
the objeft, or what could be the inftruments, 
ofawbrfhip which was deftitute of temples and of 
altars, of .priefts and of faerifkes. Yet even in 
their fallen date, the Jews, ftill afTerting their 
lofty and exclufive privileges, (hunned, inftead 
of courting, the fociety of ftrangers. They ftill 
infifted with inflexible rigour on thofe parts of 
the law which it was in their power to prac- 
tife. Their peculiar diftinftions of days, of 
VcL. II., CL meatsj 

(10) All that relates to the Jewifh profelytes ha» been very ably 
treated by Bafnage. Hift. desjuifs, 1. vi. c. 6, 7. 

(11) See Exod. xxiv. 23. Deut. xvi. 16. the commentators, 
and a very fenfible note in the Univerfal Hiftory, vol. i. p. 603. 
edit. fol. 

(n) When Pompey, tiling or abufing the right of cowqueft, en* 
tered into the Holy ot Holies, it was obferved with amazement* 
" Nulla intusDeum effigie, vacuam iedem et inania arcana." Ta- 
cit. Hilt. v. 9. It was a popular faying, with regard to the Jews, 
Nil prsetcr cubes et coeli numen adorant* 
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meats, and a variety of trivial though burden- 
fome obfervances, were Co many objedts of difguft 
and averfion for the other nations, to whofc ha- 
bits and prejudices they were diametrically oppo- 
fite. The painful and even dangerous rite of 
circumcifion, was alone capable of repelling a wil- 
ling profelyte from the door of the fynagogue (13). 
More li- Under thefe circumftances, Chriftianity offered 
of ?hr"! itf eI f to the w °rld, armed with the ftrength of 
tianiry. the Mofaic law, and delivered from the weight of 
its fetters. An exclufive zeal for the truth of reli- 
gion, and the unity of God, was as carefully in- 
culcated in the new as in the ancient fyftem : and 
whatever was now revealed to mankind concerning 
the nature and the defigns of the Supreme Being, 
was fitted to increafe their reverence for that mys- 
terious doftrine. The divine authority of Mofes 
and the prophets was admitted, and even efta- 
bliftied, as the firmed bafis of Chriftianity. From 
the beginning of the world, an uninterrupted fe- 
ries of predidhons had announced and prepared the 
long expected coming of the Meifiah, who in 
compliance with the grofs apprehenfions of the 
Jews, had been more frequently reprefented un- 
der the character of a King and Conqueror, than 
under that of a Prophet, a Martyr, and the Son 
of God. By his expiatory facrifice, the imper- 
fect facrifices of the temple were at once con- 
fummated and abolilhed. The ceremonial law, 
which confiftefcl only of types and figures, was 
fucceeded by a pure and fpiritual worrtiip, equally 
adapted to all climates as well as to every condi- 
tion of mankind ; and to the initiation of blood, 
was fubftituted a more harmlefs initiation of wa- 
ter. 

(13) A fecond kind of circumcifion was inflifted on a Samaritan 
or Egyptian profelyte. The full en indifference of the Taimudifts, 
with refpcA to the convci fion of ftrangers, may be feen in BaJnage, 
Hirtoire des Juifs, )• vi. c. 6. 
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ter. The promife of divine favour, inftead of 
being partially confined to the pofterity of Abra- 
ham, was univerfally propofed to the freeman 
and to the flave, to the Greek and to the bar- 
barian, to the Jew and to the Gentile. Every 
privilege that could raife the profelyte from earth 
to Heaven, that could exalt his devotion, fecure 
his happinefs, or even gratify that fecret pride, 
which, under the femblance of devotion, infi- 
nuates itfelf into the human heart, was ftill re- 
ferved for the members of the Chriftian church ; 
but at the fame time all mankind was permitted, 
and even folicitsd, to accept the glorious diftinc- 
tion, which was not only proffered as a favour, 
but impofed as an obligation. It became the moft 
facred duty of a new convert to diffufe among his 
friends and relations the ineftimable blefling which 
he had received, and to warn them againft a fefu- 
fal that would be feverely puniflied as a criminal 
difobedience to the will of a benevolent but all- 
powerful deity. 

The enfranchifement of the church from the obftfnacy 
bonds of the fynagogue, was a work however °fj^ C r h 
fome time and of fome difficulty. The Jewilh hdjeving* 
converts, who acknowledged Jefus in the charac- Jews. 
ter of the Meffiah foretold by their ancient or a- j 
cles, refp^dted him as a prophetic teacher of virtue j 
and religion ; but they obftinately adhered to the ! 
ceremonies of their anctftors, and were defirous of 
impofing them on the Gentses, who continually 
augmented the number of believers. Thefe Ju- 
daifing Chriftians feem to have argued with fome 
degree of plaufibility from the divine origin of the 
Mofaic law, and from the immutable perfections 
of its great author. They affirmed, tbat\£ the 
Being, who is the fame through all eternity, had 
defigned to abolilh thofe facred rites which had 
ferved to diftinguifh his chofen people, the repeal 

Qjl of 
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of tljem would have been no lefs clear and folema 
than their firft promulgation : that, inftead of thofc 
frequent declarations, which either fuppofe or af- 
fert the perpetuity of the Mofaic religion, it would 
have been reprefented as a provifionary fcheme 
intended to lad only till the coming of the 
Meffiah, who (hould inftrudk mankind in a 
more per fed mode of faith and of worfhip(i4): 
that the Mefliah himfelf, and his difciples who 
converfed with him on earth, inftead of autho- 
rizing by their example the moil minute observ- 
ances of the Mofaic law (15), would have pub* 
lilhed to the world the abolition of thofe ufelefs 
and obfolete ceremonies, without fuffering Chrif- 
tianity to remain during fo many years obfeurdy 
confounded among the feds of the Jewilh church. 
Arguments like thefe appear to have been ufed 
in the defence of the expiring caufe of the Mo- 
faic law; but the induftry of our learned di- 
vines has abundantly explained the ambiguous 
language of the Old Teftament, and the ambi- 
guous conduit of the apoftolic teachers. It was 
proper gradually to unfold the fyftem of the 
Gofpej, and to pronounce with the utmoft cau- 
tion and tendernefs a fentence of condemnation 
fo repugnant to the inclination and prejudices of 
the believing Jews. 
The Na- The hiftory of the church of Jerufalem af- 
zaiene f orc | s a lively proof of the neceffity of thofe pre- 
jwufaicm. cautions, and of th* deep impreffion which the 
Jewilh religion had made on the minds of its 

feftaries. 

(14) Theft arguments were urged with great ingenuity by the 
Jew Orobio, and refuted with equal ing* nuity and candour by the 
Chriilian Limborch. See the Arnica Colhtio (it well deferves that 
name) on account of the difuu'e between them. 

(15) Jefus - - - circtimcifus crat $ cibis utebatur Judaicls j ?ef* 
titu iim'ii } purgato* fcabie mittebarad face n lores j Pafchata et alios 
«Iies fcftos religiofe obfrrvubat : Si quos frnavit i'd>itho, oliendit non 
t.mtuiti ex lege, fed tt exeeptis fententiis talia opera fabrttbo non in- 
reniicla. Grotius de Veiitate Religionis Chriftianse, 1. w c. 7. A 
Utile afterwards (c. 12.) he expatiates on the condefctnfion of the 
ajk/ftlcs. 
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fedfcaries. The firft fifteen bifliops of Jerufalem 
were all circumcifed Jews ; and the congregation 
over Tvhich they prefided, united the law of 
Mofes with the do&rine of Chrift (16). It was 
natural that the primitive tradition of a church 
which was founded only forty days after the death 
of Chrift, and was governed almoft as many 
years under the immediate infpe&ion of his apo- 
ftles, ftiould be received as the ftandard of Or- 
thodoxy (17). The diftant churches very fre- 
quently appealed to the authority of their vene- 
rable Parent, and relieved her diftrefles by a li- 
beral contribution of alms. But when numerous 
and opulent focieties were eftabliftied in the great 
cities of the empire, in Antioch, Alexandria, 
Ephefus, Corinth, and Rome, the reverence which 
Jerufalem had infpired to all the chriftian colo- 
nies infenfibly diminiflied. The Jewifti converts, 
or as they were afterwards called, the Nazarenes, 
who had laid the foundations of the church, foon 
found themfelves overwhelmed by the increafing 
multitudes, that from all the various religions of 
polytheifm inlifted under the banner of Chrift : 
and the Gentiles, who, with the approbation of 
their peculiar apoftle, had rejtdted the intolerable 
weight of Mofaic ceremonies, at length refufed to 
their more fcrupulous brethren the fame toleration 
which at firft they had humbly folicited for their 
own pra&ice. The ruin of the temple, of the 
city, and of the public religion of the Jews, was 
feverely felt by .the Nazarenes, as in their manners, 

though 

(16) Paene omnes Chrirtum Drum fub lesis obfervatione crede- 
bant. Sulpicius Severus, ii. 31. See Eufebius, Hift. Ecclefiafh 1. 
iv. c. 5. 

(17) Moflieim dc Rebus Chriftianis ante Cotiftantinum Magnum, v...-"' 
p. 153. In this mafterly performance, which I (hall often, have oc- 
cafion to quote, he enters much more fully into the ftate of the pri- 
mitive church, than he has an opportunity of doing in his General- 
Hiftory. 
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though not in their faith, they maintained fo inti- 
mate a connexion with their impious countrymen, 
uhofe misfortunes were attribnred by the Pagans 
to the contempt, and more juftly afcribed by the 
Chriftians to the wrath, of the fupreme deity. The 
Nazarenes retired from the rui.is of Jerufalem to 
the little town of Pella beyond the Jordan, where 
that ancient church languifhed above fixty years 
in folitude and oblcurity (i 8). They ftill enjoyed 
the comfort of making frequent and devout viiits 
to the Holy (ity, and the hope of being one day re- 
ftored to thole feats which both nature and religion 
taught them to love as well as to revere. But at 
lergth, under the reign of Hadrian, the defperate 
fanaticifm of the Jew s filled up the meafure of their 
calamities ; and the Romans, exafperated by their 
repeated rebellions, exercifed the rights of victory 
with uuufual rigour. The emperor founded, under 
the name of ./Elia Capitolina, a new city on iViount 
Sion (19), to which he gave the privileges of a co- 
lony ; and denouncing the fevereft penalties againlt 
any of the Jewifli people who fhould dare to ap- 
proach its precindts, he fixed a vigilant garrifon of 
a Roman cohort to enforce the execution of his 
orders. The Nazarenes had only one way left to 
efcape the common prolcription, and the force of 
truth was on this occafion aflifted by the influence 
of temporal advantages. They eledted Marcus 
for their bifhop, a prelate of the race of the Gen- 
tiles, and moft probably a native either of Italy or 
of fome of the Latin provinces. At his perfuafion, 

the 

(18) Ettfebius, 1. iil. c. 5. Le Clerc Hid. Eccltfiaft. p. 605. 
During this occ tficnal abic-ute, the bimop and church of Pella hill 
retained the tiile of JeiufJtm. In the fame manner, the Rom, in 
pontiff* rtfidcd t'eveuiy yeais at Avignon j and the patriarchs of 
Alexandria have long fuue transfened their tpifcopal feat to Cairo. 

(19) Dion Caflius, I. Ixix. The exile of the Jewifli nation from 
Jeiufaltm is attctted by Arirto of Pella (apud EwJeb. 1. iv. c. 6.J, 
and i> mentioned by Jcvtial ecclcftafiical wtiteis; though fome of 
ihtm too haiti J) cxttnd this imcidi&ion to the whole country of 
Paicflinr. 
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the moft confiderable part of the congregation re- 
nounced the Mofaic law, in the practice of which 
they had perfevered above a century. By this fa- 
crifice of their habits and prejudices, they pur- 
chafed a free admiffion into the colony of Hadrian, 
and more firmly cemented their union with the 
Catholic church (20). 

When the name and honours of the church ofTheEbio- 
Jerufalem had been reftored to Mount Sion, the ,mcs ' * 
crimes of herefy and fchifm were imputed to the 
obfcure remnant of the Nazarenes, which refufed 
to accompany their Latin bifhop. They ftijl pre- 
ferved their former habitation of Pella, fpread 
themfelves into the villages adjacent to Damafcus, 
and formed an inconfiderable church in the city of 
Boerea, or, as it is now called, of Aleppo in Syria 
(21). The name of Nazarenes was deemed too 
honourable for thofe Chriftian Jews * and they foon 
received, from the fuppofed poverty of their under- 
ftanding, as well as of their condition, the con- 
temptuous epithet of Ebionites (22). In a few 
years after the return of the church of Jerufalem, 
it became a matter of doubt and controverfy, whe- 
ther a man who fmcerely acknowledged Jefus as 
the Mefliah, but who ftill continued to obferve the 
law of Mofes, could poflibly hope for falvation. 

The 

(10) Etifebiut, I. iv. c. 6. Sulpicius Sevcrus, ii. 31. By com* 
paring their unfatisfaftory accounts, Molheim (p. 327, &c.) has 
drawn out a very diftinft reprefentation of the circumliances and 
motives of this revolution. 

(21) Le Clerc (Hilt. Ecclefiaft. p. 477, 535,) feemsto havecol- 
ItfleJ from Eufebius, Jerome, Epiphmius, and other writers, all 
the principal chcumftances that relate to the Nazarenes or Ebionites. 
The nature of their opinions foon divided them into a ftri&er and a 
milder feci $ and there is fome reafon to conjecture, that the family 
of Jtfus Chrift remained members, at lealt, of the latter and more 
moderate party. 

(22) Some writers have been pleafed to create an Ebion, the 
imaginary author of their feci and name. But we can more fafely 
rely on the learned Eufebius than on the vehement Tertullian, or 
the credulous Epiphanius. According to Le Clerc, the Hebrw word 
Ebjomim may be tranihted into Latin by that of Paupgra. See Hilt • 
Ecclefiaft. p. 477* 
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The humane temper of Juftin Martyr inclined him 
to anfwer this queftion in the affirmarive ; and 
though he expreued himfelf with the mod guarded 
diffidence, he ventured to determine in favour of 
fuch an imperfedt Chriftian, if he were content to 
pra&ife the Mofaic ceremonies, without pretending 
to aflert their general ufe or neceflity. Bur when 
Juftin was prefled to declare the fentiment of the 
church, he confefled that there were very many 
among the orthodox Chriftians, who not only ex- 
cluded their judaizing brethren from the hope of 
falvatjon, but who declined any intercourfe with 
them in the common offices of friendfliip, hofpita- 
lity, and fecial life (23). The more rigorous opi- 
nion prevailed, as it was natural to exped, over 
the milder ; and an eternal bar of reparation was 
fixed between the difciples of Mofes and thofe of 
Chrift. The unfortunate Ebionites, rejedled from 
one religion as apoilates, and from the other as he* 
xetics, round themfelves compelled to aJOTume a 
more decided character • and although feme traces 
of that obfolete fed may be difcovered as late as 
the fourth century, they infenfibly melted away ei- 
ther into the church or the fynagogue (24). 

While 

(»3) Sec the very curious Dialogue of Juftin Martyr with the 
Jew Tiyphon. The conference between them was held at Epbefus, 
in the reign of Antoninus Pius, and about twenty years after the f 
return of the chureh of Pella to Jerufalem. . For* this date confu't 
the accurate note of Tillemont, Memoires Ecciefiaitiques, torn. ii. 
p. 511. 

(14) Of all the fyftems of Chriftianity, that of AbyJfinia is the 
only one which ftill adheres to the Mofaic rites (Geddes's Church 
Hi (lory of ./Bthioph, and Diflertations dele Grand, fur la Relation 
<\u P. Loho). The eunuch of the queen Candacc might fuggeft 
ibme fufpicions ; but as we are a flu red (Socrates, i. 19. Soiomen, 
ii. 24. Ludolphus, p. 2-81.) that the ^Ethiopians were not con- 
verted till the fourth century, it is more reafonahle to believe lhat 
thty refpecled the Sabbath, and diltinguiftied the forbidden meats, 
in imitation of the Jews, who, in a very early period, were ieated 
on both fides of the Red Sea. CircumciGon had been practifed by 
the mort ancient .Ethiopians, from motives of health and clea/ili- 
neft, which feetn to be explained in the Recherches Philofophtques 
iur les American)*, torn, ii. p. 117. 
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While the orthodox church preferved a juft me- J hc Gno * 
dium between exceffive veneration and improper 
contempt for the law of Mofes the various heretics 
deviated into equal but oppofite extremes of error 
and extravagance. From the acknowledged truth 
of the Jewifti religion, the Ebionites had concluded 
that it could never be aboliftied. From its fuppofed 
imperfe&ions, the Gnoftics as haftily inferred that 
it never was inftituted by the wifdom of the Deity. 
There are fome objections againft the authority, of 
Mofes and the prophets, which too readily prefent 
themfelves to the fceptical mind ; though they can 
only be derived from our ignorance of remote anti- 
quity, and from our incapacity to form an adequate 
judgment of the divine oeconomy. Thefe objec- 
tions were eagerly embraced and as petulantly urge d 
by the vain fcience of the Gnoftics (25) As thofe 
heretics were, for the moft part, aveife to the plea* 
fures of fenfe, they morofely arraigned the poly- 
gamy of the patriarchs, the gallantries of David, 
and the feraglio of .Solomon. Theconqueft of the 
land of Canaan, and the extirpation of the jinfuf- 
pedting natives, they v/ere at a lofs how to recon- 
cile with the common notions of humanity andjuf- 
tice. But when they recolle&ed the fanguinary lift 
of murders, of executions, and of maffacres, which 
ftain almoft every page of the Jewifh annals, they 
acknowledged that the barbarians of Paleftine had 
exercifed as much compaffion towards their .idola- 
trous enemies as they had ever fhewn to their friends 
or countrymen (26). Paffing from the fedtaries of 
the law to the law itfelf, they afTerted, that it was 
impofiible that a religion which confiftecl only of 

bloody 

(15) Beaufobre, Hlftoire du Mnn:cheifme, 1. i. c. 3. has (tared 
their objections, particularly thofe of Fauitus, the adveifary of Au- 
gultin, with the moft learned impartiality. 

(26) Apud iplbs fides obftinata, mifeiicordia in prompt u : adver- 
fus omnes alios hoftile odium. Tacit. Hi ft. v. 4. Surely Tacitus 
had feen the Jews with too favourable an eye. The peruJal of Jo- 
fephus qmft have deftroyed the antithetic. 
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bloody facrifices and trifling ceremonies, and whofe 
rewards as well as punifhments were all of a carnal 
and temporal nature, could infpire the love of vir- 
tue, or reftrain the impetuofity of paffion. The 
Mofaic account of the creation and fall of man was 
treated with profane derifion by the Gnoftics, who 
would not liften with patience to the repofe of the 
deity after fix days labour, to the rib of Adam, the 
garden of Eden, the trees of life and of knowledge, 
the fpeaking ferpent, the forbidden fruit, and the 
eternal condemnation ptonounced againft human 
kind for the venial offence of their firft progenitors 
(27). The God of Ifrael was impioufly reprefent- 
ed by the Gnoftics, as a being liable to paffion and 
to error, capricious in his favour, implacable in his 
refentment, meanly jealous of his fuperftitious wor- 
ship, and confining his partial providence to a fingle 
people, and to this traniitory life. In fuch a charac- 
ter they could difcover none of the features of the 
wife and omnipotent father of the univerfe (28). 
They allowed that the religion of the Jews was 
fomewhat lefs criminal than the idolatry ot the Gen- 
tiles; but it was their fundamental dodtrine, that 
the Chrift whom they adored as the firft and bright- 
eft emanation of the deity, appeared upon earth to 
refcue mankind from their various errors, and to 
reveal a new fyftem of truth and perfection. The 
moft learned of the fathers, by a very Angular con- 
defceniion, have imprudently admitted the fophiftry 
of the Gnoftics. Acknowledging that the literal 
fenfe is repugnant to every principle of faith as well 
as reafop,. they deem themfelves fecure and invul- 
nerable behind the ample veil of allegory, which 

they 

(17) Dr. Burnet (Archxologia, 1. ii. c. 7.) has difcufled the firft 
chapters ot Gencfis with too much wit and freedom. 

(28) The milder Gnoflits con fide red Jehovnh, the Creator, as a 
Being of a mixed nature bctwten God and the Djemon. Others 
confounded him with ihe evil principle. Confult the fecond centuiy 
of the general hiftory of Ma/heim, which gives a very diftinlt, 
though a concife, account of their ilrange opinions on this fubjeft. 
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they carefully fpread over every tender part of the 
Mofaic difpenfation (29). 

It has been remarked, with more ingenuity than Their 
truth, that the virgin purity of the church was ne- J^^ 1 ^ 
ver violated by fchifm or herefy before the reign of Influence. 
Trajan or Hadrian, about one hundred years after 
the death of Chrift(3o). We may obferve, with 
much more propriety, that, during that period, the 
difciples of the Meffiah were indulged in a freer la- 
titude, both of faith and prattice, than has ever 
been allowed in fucceeding ages. As the terms of 
communion were infenfibly narrowed, and the fpi- 
ritual authority of the prevailing party was exercif- 
ed wirii increasing fever ity, many of itsmoft refpec- 
table adherents, who were called upon to renounce, 
were provoked to affert, their private opinions, to 
purfue the confluences of their miftaken principles, 
and openly to ereft the ftandard of reb llion againft 
the unity of the church. The Gnoftics were dif- 
tinguifhed as the moft polite, the mod learned, and 
the moft wealthy of the Chriftian name ; and that 
general appellation which exprefled a fuperiority of 
knowledge, was either afliimed by their own pride, 
or ironically beftowed by the envy of their adver- 
faries. They were almoft without exception of the 
race of the Gentiles, and their principal founders 
fecm to have been natives of Syria or Egypt, where 
the warmth of the climate difpofes both the mind 
and the body to indolent and contemplative devo- 
tion. The Gnoftics blended with the* faith of 
Chrift many fublime but obfcure tenets, which 
they derived from oriental philofophy, and even 
from the religion of Zoroafter, concerning the 
eternity of matter, the exiftence of two principles, 

and 



(29) See Beaufobre, Hift. du Manicheifme, hi. c.4. Origen and 
St. Augurtin were among the Allegoritts. 

(30) HegeCppus, ap. Eufeb. 1. iii. 31. iv. n. Clemens Alexan- 
dria Stromal, vii. 17. 
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and the myfterious hierarchy of the inviiible world 
(31). As foon as they launched out into that 
vaft abyfs, they delivered theinfelves to the guid- 
ance of a difordered imagination ; and as the 
paths of error are various and infinite, the Gnoftics 
were imperceptibly divided into more than fifty par- 
ticular fe&s (32), of whom the mod celebrated ap- 
pear to have been the Bafilidians, the Valenttnians, 
the Marcionites, and, in a dill later period, the 
Manichaeans. Each of thefe feds could .boaft of 
its bifhops and congregations, of its do&ors and 
martyrs (33), and, iuftead of the four gofpels adopt- 
ed by the church, the heretics produced a multitude 
of hiitories, in which the actions and difcour fes of 
Chrift and of his apoftles were adapted to their re- 
fpe&ive tenets (34). The fuccefsof the Gnoftics 
was rapid and exter.five (25). They covered Afia 
and Egypt, eftabliflied themfelves in Rome, aid 
fometimes penetrated into the provinces of the 
v Weft 

(31) In the account of the Gnoilics of the (econd and third cen- 
turies, Mofheim is ingenious and candid ; Le ClercdulJ, but exad j 
Beauibbre almoft always an apologift j and it is much to be feared, 
that the primitive fathers, are very frequently calumniators. 

(3a) See the catalogues of Irenfeus and Epiphanius. It muft in- 
deed be allowed, tint thofe writers were inclined to multiply the 
number of feels which oppofed the unity of the church. 

(33) Eufebius, 1. tv. c. 15. See in Bayle, in the article of Mar- 
don, a curious detail of a diipute on that fubject. It fhonkl feem 
that (ome of the Gooltics (the Bafilidians) declined, and even re- 
futed the honour of martyrdom. Their rcifoos were lingular and 
abftrufe. See Mofheim, p. 359. 

(34) See a very remarkable paffage of Origen (Proem, ad Lucam.) 
That indefatigable wiiter, who had confumed his life in the study of 
the fciipiuies, itlirs for their authenticity on the infpired authority 
of the church. It was impoffible that the Gnoftics could receive our 
prefeitt gofpels, many parts of which (particularly in the refur*edkm 
of Chiili) urt dire&Jy, and as it might feem designedly, pointed 
agaiuft their favourite tenets. It is therefoie fomewhat fingular that 
Ignatius (Epitf. ad Smyrn. Patr. Apottol. torn. ii. p. 34.) (hould 
chufe to employ a vague and doubtful tradition, inllead ot quoting 
the certain tellimony of the evangel i Its. 

(35) Habent apesfavos; habent eccleftas et Marcionitae, is the 
ftrong expreflion of Tertuliian, which I am obliged to quote from 
memory. In the time of Epiphanius (advert. Hserdes, p.- 303.) the 
Marcionites were very numerous in Italy, Syria, Egypt* Arabia, 
and Peifia. 
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Weft. For themoft part they arofein the fecond 
century, flourirtied during the third, and were flip- 
prefled in the fourth or fifth, by the prevalence of 
more fafhionable controverfies, and by the fuperior 
afcendant of the reigning' power. Though they 
conftantly difturbed the peace, and frequently 
degraded the honour, of religion, they contributed 
to aflift rather than to retard the progrefs of Chris- 
tianity. The Gentile converts, whofe ftrorgeft 
objections and prejudices were dire&ed againft the 
law of Mofes, could find admiilion into many Chris- 
tian (octettes, which required not from their untu- 
tored mind any belief of an antecedent revelation. 
Their faith was infenfibly fortified and enlarged, 
and the. church was ultimately benefited by the 
conquefts of its moft inveterate enemies (36). 

Bur whatever difference of opinion might fubfiftThed*- 
between the Orthodox, the Ebionites^ and the Gno- j?££ ^ m 
ftics, concerning the divinity or the obligation of t hegod«of 
thcMofaic law, they were all equally animated by antiquity, 
the fame exclufive zeal, and by the fame abhorrence 
for idolatry which had diftirtguifhed the Jews from 
the other nations of the ancient world. The phi- 
iofopher, who confidered the fyftem of polytheifm 
as acompofition of human fraud and error, could 
difguife a fmile of contempt under the malk of 
devotion, without apprehending that either the 
mockery or the. compliance would expofe him to 
the refeniment of any invifible, or, as he con- 
ceived them, imaginary powers. But the efta- 
bliftied religions -of Paganifm were feen by the pri*- 
mitive Christians in a much more odious and formi* 
dable light. It was the univerfal fentiment both of 
the church and of heretic* that the daemons were^* 
the authors, the patrons, and the objects of idoli*^^^ 

try^^^ 

(36) Auguftin ig a memorable inftance of this gradual progrtfs 
fiom reafon to faith. He was, during feveral years, engaged in the* 
Manichaean feft. 
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try (37). Thofe rebellious fpirits who had been de- 
graded from the rank of angels, and call down into 
the infernal pit, were ftill permitted to roam up- 
on earth to torment the bodies, and to feduce the 
minds of finful men. The daemons foon difcover- 
ed and abufed the natural propenfity of the human 
heart towards devotion, and, artfully withdrawing 
the adoration of mankind from their Creator, they 
ufurpedthe place and honours of the Supreme 
Deity. By the fuccefs of their malicious contri- 
vances, they at once gratified their own vanity and 
revenge, and obtained the only comfort of which 
they were yet fufceptible, the hope of involving 
the human fpecies in the participation of their 
guilt and mifery. It was confefTed, or at leaft it 
was imagined, that they had diftributed among 
themfelves the moft important chara&ers of po- 
ly theifm, one daemon affuming the name and at- 
tributes of Jupiter, another of ^fculapius, a third 
of Venus, and a fourth perhaps of Apollo (38); 
and that by the advantage of their long experience 
and aerial nature, they were enabled to execute, 
with fufficient (kill and dignity, the parts which 
they had undertaken. They lurked in the tem- 
ples, inftituted feftivals and Sacrifices, invented fa- 
bles, pronounced oracles, and were frequendy al- 
lowed to perform miracles. The Chriftians, who 
by the interpofition of evil fpirits, could (b rea- 
dily explain every preternatural appearance, were 
difpofed and even defxrous to admit the moft ex- 
travagant fiftions of the pagan mythology. But 
the belief of the Chriftian was accompanied with 
•horror. The moft trifling mark of refpedt to the 
national worfhip he confidered as a direft homage 
yielded to the daemon, and as an ad of rebellion 
againft the majefty of God. 

In 

(37) The unanimous fentiment of the primitive church is very 
clearly explained by Juftiu Martyr. Apolog. Major, by Athenagoras 
Legat. c. 21, &c. and by Laflantius, Inftitut. Divin. ii. 14. 19. 

(38) Tertullian (Apolog. c. 23.) alledges the confefiionof the 

Daemon* 
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In confequence of this opinion, it was the firft Abhor- 
but arduous duty of a Chriftian to preferve him- [heChriiii- 
fclf pure and undefiled by the pradlice of idolatry. ansforid©- 
The religion of the nations was not merely a latry# 
fpeculative do&rine profefled in the fchools or 
preached in the temples. The innumerable de- 
ities and rites of polytheifm were clofely interwo- 
ven with every circumftance of bufinefs or plea- 
fure, of public or of private life ; and it feemed 
impoffible toefcape the obfervance of them,without 
at the fame time, renouncing the commerce of man- 
kind, and all the offices and amufements of fo- 
ciety (39). The important tranfa&ions of peace Cer«n». 
and war were prepared or concluded by folemn nict - 
facrifices, in which the magiftrate, the fenator, and 
the foldier, were obliged to prefide or to partici- 
pate (ao). The public fpe&acles were an effential 
part or the chearful devotion of the Pagans, and 
the gods were fuppofed to accept, as the moft 
grateful offering, the games that the prince and 
people celebrated in honour of their peculiar fes- 
tivals (4.1). The Chriftian, who with pious hor- 
ror avoided the abomination of the circus or the 
theatre, found himfelf encompaffed with infernal 
fnares in every convivial entertainment, as often 
as his friends invoking the hofpitable deities, 
poured out libations to each other's happinefs (43). 

When 

Daemons themfelves as often as they were tormented by the Chrif- 
tian exorcitis. 

(39) Tertullian has written a moft ftverc treatife againft idolatry, 
to caution his brethren again It the hourly danger of incurring that 
guilt. Recogita fylvam,et qurtntae latitam Pp'inx. Deldotatria, c. 10. 

(40) The Roman fenate was always held in a temple or conie- 
crated place (Atilus Gcllius, xiv. 7.) Before they entered on bufi- 
nefs, every fenator dropt fbme wine and frankincenfe on the altar. 
Sweton. in Auguft. c. 35. 

(41) See Tertullian, De Spe&aculis. This fevere reformer fliewt 
no more indulgence to a tragedy of Euripides, than to a combat of 
ghdiators. The drefs of the aclors particularly offends him. By 
the ufe of the lofty bufkin, they impioufly ft rive to add a cubit to 
tffir ftature, c. 83. 

(4a) The ancient praclice of concluding the entertainment with 

libations, 
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Wheft the bride, ftruggling with welUaflfedted re- 
Ituftance, was forced in hymenasal- pomp over the 
threfhold of her new habitation (43) ; or when the 
fad proceflion of the dead flowly moved towards 
the funeral pile (44), the Chriftian, on thefe inte- 
refting occafions, was compelled to defer t the per- 
fonis who were the deareft to him, rather than con- 
tradt the guilt inherent to thofe impious cere- 
Am. monies. Every art and e very trade that was in the 
leaft concerned in the framing or adorning of 
idols was polluted by the (lain of idolatry (45), a 
fevere fentence, fince it devoted to eternal mifery 
the far greater part of the community, which is 
employed in the exercife of liberal or mechanic 
profeffions. If we call our eyes over the numerous 
remains of antiquity, we (hall perceive, that be- 
fides the immediate reprefentations of the Gods, 
and the holy inftruments of their worfhip, the 
elegant forms and agreeable fidtions confecrated 
by the imagination of the Greeks, were introduced 
as the richeft ornaments of the houfes, the drefe, 
and the furniture of the Pagans (46). Even the 
arts of mufic and painting, of eloquence and po- 
etry, fbwed from the fame impure origin. In the 
ftyle of the fathers, Apollo and the Mufes were 
the organs of the infernal fpirit, Homer and Vir- 
^gi] were the mod eminent of his fervants, and the 

beautiful 

libations, may be found in every claflic. Socntes and Seneca, in 
their Uft moments, made a noble application of this cuttom. Poft- 
qunm ftagnum calidx aquas intioiit, refpergenj proximos fervorum, 
addita voce, I i bare fe liquorem ilium Jovi Libera tori. Tacit. Anna]. 
xv. 64. 

(43) See the elegant but idolatrous hymn of Catullus on the 
nuptials of Manlius ami Julia. O Hymen, Hymen* Io ! Quit 
huic Deo compaiier aufit ? 

(44) The ancient funerals (in thofe of tyrf fferitis and P.illas) are 
no let's accurately described by Virgil, than ihty are illultrattd by his 
commentator Seivius. The pile itfelf was an altar, the flames were 
fed with, the blood of viflims, and all the afliftants were fprinklcd 
with luftral water. 

(45) Temillian de Idolatria, c. n. 

(46) See every part of Montfaucon's Antiquities. Even the re- 

Ttrfcs 
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beautiful mythology which pervades and animates 
the compofitions or their genius, is de (lined to cele- 
brate the glory of the daemons. Even the com- 
mon language of Greece and Rome abounded 
with familiar but impious expreflions, which the 
imprudent Chriftian might too carelefsly utter, or 
too patiently hear (47). 

The dangerous temptations, which on every fide Fcaivalt* 
lurked in ambufti to furprife the unguarded be- 
liever, aflailed him with redoubled violence on the 
days of folemn feftivals. So artfully were they 
framed and difpofed throughout the year, that fu* 
perdition always wore the appearance of pleafure, 
and often of virtue. (48). Some of the mofi fa- 
cred feftivals in the Roman ritual were deftined 
to falute the new calends of January with vows of 
public and private felicity, to indulge the pious 
remembrance of the dead and living, to afcertain 
the inviolable bounds of property, to hail, on the 
return of fpring, the genial powers of fecundity, 
to perpetuate the two memorable aeras of Rome, . 
the foundation of the city, and that of the repub- 
lic, and to reftore, during the humane licenfe of 
the Saturnalia, the primitive equality of mankind. 
Some idea may be conceived of the abhorrence of 
the Chriftians for fuch impious ceremonies, by the 
fcrupulous delicacy which they difplayed on a 
much lefs alarming occafion. On days of general 
feftivity, it was the cuftom of the ancients to 
adorn their doors with lamps and with branches of 
laurel, and to crown their heads with a garland 

Vol. II. R of 

verfcs of the Greek and Roman coins were frequently of an idola- 
trous nature. Here indeed the fcruples of the Chriftian were fuf- 
pended by a ftronger pnffion. 

(47) Teitiilltan dc Idolatria, c. io, ai, »». If a Pagan friend 
(on the occafion perhaps of fneezing) ufed the familiar expreflinn of 
" Jupiter biefs you," the Chriltian was obliged to proteft again ft the 
divinity of Jupiter. 

(4.8J Confult the moft laboured work of Ovid, his imperfect /a/W. 
He finished no more than the firlt fix months of the year. The 
compilation of Macrobitis is called the Saturnalia, but it is only a 
fmall part of the firft book that bears any relation to the tide. 
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of flowers. This innocent and elegant praftice 
might perhaps have been tolerated as a mere civil 
inftitution. But it mod unluckily happened that 
the doors were under the protedhon of the houfe- 
hold gods, that the laurel was facred to the lover 
of Daphne, and that garlands of flowers, though 
frequently worn as a fymbol either of joy or 
mourning, had been dedicated in their firft origin 
to the fervice of fuperftition. The trembling Chrif- 
tians, who were perfuaded in this inftance to com- 
ply with the fafhion of their country, and the com- 
mands of the magiftrate, laboured under the mofl 
gloomy apprehenfions, from the reproaches of their 
own confcience, the cenfures of the church, and 
the denunciations of divine vengeance (49). 
Zeal for Such was the anxious diligence which was re- 
Chnftiam- q Uirec j to g ua rd the chaftity of the gofpel from 
y ' the infe&ious breath of idolatry. The fuperfti- 

tious obfervances of public or private rites were 
car e le fsl y pradi fed from education and habit, by 
the followers of the eftablifhed religion. But as 
often as they occurred, they afforded the Chrifti- 
ans an opportunity of declaring and confirming 
their zeatous opposition. By thefe frequent pro- 
teftations their attachment to the faith was conti- 
nually fortified, and in proportion to the increafe of 
zeal, they combated with the more ardour and fuc- 
cefs in the holy war, which they had undertaken 
againft the empire of the daemons. 
T«b se- II. The writings of Cicero (50) reprefent in 
cond the mod lively colours the ignorance, the errors, 
The doc- and 

trine of the ^ j Tertullian has compofed a defence, or rather panegyric, of 
immortal 1- |] ie ra ft, 3 {\\ on f a Chriftian foldicr, who, by throwing away his 
ty of the crown of laurel, had expofed himfelf and his brethren to the rnoft 
foul among imminent danger. By the mention of the emperors (Severn* and 
the philo- Caracalla) it is evident, notwith Handing the wilhes of M. de Tille- 
fophers ; mont, that Tertullian compofed his tieatife De Corona, long before 

he was engaged in the errors of the MontanilU. See Memoires 

Eccleiiaftiqnes, torn, iii. p. 384. 

(50) In particular, the firft book of the Tufculan Queflions, and 

the trcatife De Seneftute, and the Somniura Scipiottis, contain, in 

the 
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and the uncertainty of the ancient philofophers 
with regard to the immortality of the foul. When 
they are defirous of arming their difciples againft: 
the fear of death, they inculcate as an obvious 
though melancholy pofition, that the fatal ftroke 
of our di Ablution releafesus from the calamities of 
life ; and that thofe can no longer fuffer who no 
longer exift. Yet there were a few fages of Greece 
and Rome who had conceived a more exalted, and, 
in (brae refpe&s, a jufter idea of human nature ; 
though it mult be confefled, that in the fubHme in- 
quiry their reafon had been often guided by their 
imagination, and that their imagination had been 
prompted by their vanity. When they view- 
ed with complacency the extent of their own men- 
tal powers, when they exercifed the various facul- 
ties of memory, of fancy, and of judgment, in 
the moft profound fpeculations or the moft im- 
portant labours, and when they reflected on the 
defire of fame, which tranfported them into fu- 
ture ages, far beyond the bounds of death and 
of the grave; they were unwilling to confound 
themfelves with the beads of the field, or to fup- 
pofe, that a being, for whofe dignity they enter- 
tained the moft fincere admiration, could be li- 
mited to a fpot of earth, and to a few years of du- 
ration. With this favourable prepofleffion they 
fummoned to their aid the fcience, or rather the 
language of Metaphyfics. They foon discovered, 
that as none of the properties of matter will ap- 
ply to the operations of the mind, the human foul 
muft confequently be a fuhftance diftindt from 
the body, pure, fimple, and fpiritual, incapable 
of diflblution, and fufceptible of a much higher 
degree of virtue and happinefs after the releafe 
from its corporeal prifon. From thefe fpecious 
and noble principles, the philofophers who trod 
R 2 in 

the moft beautiful language, every thing that Grecian philofophy, 
or Roman good fenfe, could poflibly fuggeft on this dark but im- 
portant ftibjt&. 
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in the footfteps of Plato 5 deduced a very unjuf- 
tifiable conclufion, fince they aflerted, not only 
the future immortality but the paft eternity of the 
human foul, which they were too apt to confider 
as a portion of the infinite and felf-exifting fpirit, 
which pervades and fuftains the univerfe (51). A 
dottrine thus removed beyond the fcnfes and the 
experience of mankind, might ferve to amufe 
the leifure of a philofophic mind ; or, in the filence 
of folitude, it might fometimes impart a ray of 
comfort to defponding virtue ; but the faint iro- 
preffion which had been received in the fchools, 
was foon obliterated by the commerce and bufinefs 
of a&ive life. We are fufficiently acquainted 
with the eminent perfons who flourished in the 
age of Cicero, and of the firft Caefars, with their 
adlions, their characters, and their motives, to be 
allured that their conduit in this life was never 
regulated by afty ferious conviction of the rewards 
or punilhments of a future (late. At the bar 
and in the fenate of Rome the ableft orators were 
not apprehenfive of giving offence to their hearers, 
by expoflng that doftrine as an idle and extravagant 
opinion, which was rejedted with contempt by every 
man of a liberal education and understanding (52). 
among the Since therefore the moil fublime efforts of phi- 
G 8 eccand l°f°phy can cxten d no farther than feebly to point 
Rome 1 out the defire, the hope, or, at moft, the proba- 
bility, of a future ftate, there is nothing, except 
a divine revelation, that can afcertain the ex- 
iftence, and defcribe the condition, of the in- 
vifible country which is deftined to receive the 

fouls 

(51) The pre exigence of human fouls, Co far at lcaftas that doc- 
trine is compatible with religion, *as adopted by many of the 
deck and Latin fathers. See Beuufobre, Hitt. du Manicheifme, 
1. vi. o 4. 

(51) See Cicero pro Cluent. c. 6i.Caefar.ap Salluft. deBell.Ca- 
tilin. c, 50. Juvenal Satir. ii. 149. 

Efle aliquos manes, ct fubterranea regna. 

Nee pueri credunt, nifi qui nondum sere lavautur. 
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fouls of men after their reparation from the bo- 
dy. But we may perceive feveral defeats inherent" 
to the popular religions of Greece and Rome, 
which rendered them very unequal to fa ardu- 
ous a talk. 1. The geneial fyftem of their my- 
thology was unfupported by any folid proofs ; 
and the wifeft among the Pagans had already dif- 
claimed its ufurped authority. 2. The defer ip- 
tion of the infernal regions had been abandoned 
to the fancy of painters and of poets, who peo- 
pled them with fo many phantoms and monfters, 
who difpenfed their rewards and pu:ii(hments with 
fo little equity, that a folemn. truth, the mpft 
congenial to the human heart, wa* opprefled and 
difgraced by the abfurd mixture, of the wildeft 
fidions (53). 3. The doctrine of a- future ftate 
was fcarcely confidered among the devout poly- 
theifts of Greece and Rome as a fundamental 
article of faith. The providence of the. gods, 
as it related to public communities rather than 
to private individuals, was principally difplayed on 
the vifible theatre of the prefent world. The 
petitions which were offered on the altars of 
Jupiter or Apollo, exprefled the anxiety of their 
worfhippers for temporal happinefs, and their ig- 
norance or indifference concerning a future lire 
(54). The important truth of the immortality among the 
of the foul was inculcated with more diligence barba "- 
as well as fuccefs in India, in Aflyria, in Egypt, ans '* 
and in Gaul ; and fince wfe cannot attribute fuch 
a difference to the fuperior knowledge of the 
barbarians, we muft afcribe it to the influence 

of 

(53) The xith book. of the Odyfley gives a very dreary and inco- 
herent account of the infernal (bade*, Pindar and Virgil have 
embcllifhed the pi&ure ; but even thofe poets, though more cor- 
rect than their great model, are guilty of very ftrange inconfiften- 
cies. See Bayle, Reponfes au queftions d'un Provincial, part iii. 
c. 11. 

(54) Seethe xvith Epiftleof the firft Book of Horace, the xiiith 
Satire of JuvenaJ, and the iid Satire of Perfius : thefe popular dil* 
courfes exprefs the lentiment and language of the multitude, 
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of an eftablifhed priefthood, which employed 
the motives of virtue as the inftruments of ambi- 
tion (55). 
among the We might naturally expedt that a principle (b 
J«w«j dTefttial to religion, would have been revealed in 
the cltareft terms to thechofen people of Paleftine, 
and that it might fafely have been entrufted to 
the hereditary priefthood of Aaron. It is incum- 
bent on us to adore the myfterious difpenfations 
of providence (56), when we difcover, that the 
doctrine of the immortality of the foul is omitted 
in the law of Moles ; it is darkly infinuated by 
the prophets, and during the long period which 
elapfed between the Egyptian and the Babylonian 
fervitudeS) the hopes as well as fears of the Jews 
appear to have been confined within the narrow 
compafs of the prefent life (^7). After Cyrus 
had permitted the exiled nation to return into 
the promifed land, and after Ezra had reftored the 
ancient records of their religion, two celebrated 
feds, the Saducees and the Pharifees, infenfibly a- 
rofe at Jerufalem (58). The former who claimed 

the 

(55) If we confine ourfelves to the Gauls, we may obferve, that 
they entrufted, not only their lives, but even their money, to the fc- 
cunty of another world. Vetus ilie mos Gallorum occurrit (fays 
Valerius Maxim us, J. ii. c. vi. p. x.),quos memoria proditur eft, 
pecuniasmutuas, qua; his apud inferos redderemur, dare (blkos. 
The feme cuftom is more darkly infinuated by Mela, I. iii. c. ii. 
It is almolt needkfs to add that the profits of tra<fc hold a jutt propor- 
tion to the credit of the merchant, and that the Druids derived from 
their holy profeflion a character of refponfibOityywhich could (carcely 
be claimed by any other order of men. 

(56) The right reverend author of the Divine Legation of Moles 
afligns a very curious reafon for the omiflion, and moft ingeniously 
retorts it on the unbelievers. 

(57) See Le Clerc (Prolegomena ad Hid. Ecclefiaft. c. i. feci. 8.) 
His authority feems to carry the greater weight, as he has written a 
learned and judicious commentary on the books of the Old Tene- 
ment. 

(58) Jofeph. Anticjuitat.-I. xiii. c. 10. According to the moft na- 
tural interpretation of his- words, the Saduoses admitted only the Pen- 
tateuch; but it has pleafed fome modern critics to add the prophets 
to their creed, and to ftippofe, that they contented themfelves with. 
rejecting the traditions of the Pharifces. Dr* Jortin has argued that 
point in bis Remarkson EcclefiafticalHiAory, vol. ii, p. 103. 
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the moft opulent and diftinguiftied part of the focie- 
ty, were ftri&ly attached to the literal fenfe of the 
Mofaic law, and they pioufly rejected the immor- 
tality of the foul, as an opinion that received no 
countenance from the divine book which they re- 
vered as the only rule of their faith. To the au- 
thority of fcripture the Pharifees added that of 
tradition, and they accepted, under the name of 
traditions, fever*! fpeculative tenets from the phi- 
losophy or religion of the Eaftern nations. The 
doftrines of fate or predcftination, of angels and 
fpirits, and of a future ftate of rewards and punifh- 
ments, were in the number of tbefe new articles of 
belief; and as the Pharifees, by the aufterity of 
their manners, had drawn into their party the body 
of the Jewifh people, the immortality of the foul 
became the prevailing fentiment of the fynagogue 
under the reign of the Afmonxan princes and 
pontiffs. The temper of the Jews was incapable 
of contenting itfelf with fucha cold and languid 
aflent as might fatisfy the mind of a Polytheift ; 
and as foon as they admitted the idea of a future 
ftate, they embraced it with the zeal which has al- 
ways formed the charafteriftic of the nation. Their * 
zeal, however, added nothing to its evidence, or 
even probability : and it was (till neceflary, that 
the do&rine of life and immortality, which had 
been di&afed by nature, approved by reafon, and 
received by fuperftition, (hould obtain the fandtion 
of divine truth from the authority and example of 
(Thrift. 

When the promife of eternal happinefs was pro- among thc 
pofed to mankind, on condition of adopting the Chilians. 
faith and of obferving the precepts of the gofpel 
it is no wonder that fo advantageous an offer (hould 
have been accepted by great numbers of every re- 
ligion, of every rank, and of every province in the 
Roman empire. The ancient Christians were ani- 
mated by a contempt for their prefent exiftence, 

and 
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and by a juft confidence of immortality, of which 
the doubtful and imperfedk faith of modern ages 
Approach- cannot give us any adequate notion. In the primi- 
the world! t * ve c hur cb, the influence of truth was very power- 
fully ftrengthened by an opinion, which, however 
it may deferve refpecft for its ufefulnefs and antiqui- 
ty, has not been found agreeable to experience. It 
was univerfally believed, that the end of the world, 
and the kingdom of Heaven were at hand. The 
near approach of this wonderful event had bten 
predicted by the apoftles; the tradition of it was 
preferved by their earlieft difciples, and thofe who 
underftood in their literal fenle the difcourfes of 
Chrift himfelf ; were obliged to expeft the fecond 
and glorious coming of the Son of Man ia the 
clouds, before that generation was totally extin- 
guifhed, which had beheld his humble condition 
upon earth, and which might ftill be witnefc to 
the calamities of the Jews under Vefpafian or Ha- 
drian. The revolution of feventeen centuries has 
inftrudled us not to prefs too clofely the myfteri- 
ous language of prophecy and revelation -, but as 
long as, for wife purpofes, this error was permitted 
to fubfift in the church, it was produ&ive of the 
moil falutary effefts on the faith and practice of 
Chriftians, who lived in the awful expectation of 
that moment when the globe itfelf, and all the va- 
rious race of mankind, fhould tremble at the ap- 
pearance of their divine judge (59). 
Doflureof The ancient and popular doctrine of the Milen- 
theMilicn- n j um was intimately connected with the fecond 
coming of Chrift, As the works of the creation 
had been finifhed in fix days their duration in their 
prefent (late, according to a tradition which was 
attributed to the prophet Elijah, was fixed to fix 

thoufand 

(59) This expedition was countenanced by the twenty-fourth 
chapter of St. Mmhew, and by the firft epiftle of St. Paul to the 
Thtflalonians. Erafmus leinovesihe difficulty hy the help of alle- 
gory and metaphor ; pnd the learned Orutius ' ventures to infinuate, 
that, for wife purpofes, the pious deception was ptimitted to take 
J>lace t 
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thoufand years (60). By the fame, analogy it was 
inferred, that this long period of labour and con- 
tention, which was now almoft elapfed (61), would 
be fucceeded by a joyful Sabbath of a thoufand 
years; and that Chrift, with the triumphant band 
of the faints and the cleft who had efcaped death, 
orwhohadbeenmiraculoufly revived, would reign 
upon earth till the time appointed for the laft and 
general refurredtion. So pleafing was this hope to 
the mind of believers, that the h*.w jeru/aiem^ the 
feat of this blifsful kingdom, was quickly adorn- 
ed with all tha gayeft colours of the imagination. 
A felicity confifling only of pure and fpiritual 
pleafure, would have appeared .too refined for its 
inhabitants, who were ftill fqppofed to poffefs their 
human nature and fenfes* . A garden of Eden, with 
the amufemehts of the pafioral life, was no lon- 
ger fuited to the. advanced ftate of fociety which 
prevailed under the Roman empire. A city. was 
therefore jereded of gold and precious . ftones, and 
a fupernatural plenty of corn and wine was beftow- 
ed on the adjacent territory ; in the free enjoyment 
of whofe fpontaneous produ<3tions; the happy and . ^ 
benevolent people was never to be reftrained by 
any jealous laws of exclufive : property (6i)l The 

ailurance . 



(60) Sec Burnet's Sacred Theory, part iii.c. 5. This tradition 
may be traced as high as the author or the vpiftie of Barnabas, who 
wrote in the firft century, and who feems. to have been half a- Jew. 

(61) The primitve chnrch of Antioclt, computed a I mo it 6000 
year* from the creation of the worid to the birth of Chrilt. Af rica- 
nus, Laclantius, and the Greek church, have reduced that number 
to 5500, and EufebiUB hascontentedMmfclfwith 5200 years. Thefu 
calculations were formed on the Scptaagint, which was univerfaily 
received during the fix firft centuries. The authority of. the Vul- 
gate and of the Hebrew text has determined the moderns, Proteft- 
ants as well as Catholics, to prefer a period of about 4000 years 5 
though) in the lfudy of profane antiquity, they often And themielves 
ftreightened by thofe narrow limits. 

(62) Moft of thofe pictures were borrowed from a mrfmterprera- 
t>on of Ifaiah, Daniel, and the Apocalypfe. One of the gmffeft 

images 
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aflurance of fuch a Millennium, was carefully in- 
culcated by a fuccetiion of the fathers from Juftin 
Martyr and Irepseus, who converfed with the im- 
mediate difciples of the apoftles, down to Ladan- 
tius, who was preceptor to the (on of Conftantine 
(63). They all maintain and defcribe that (yftem 
as received by the general confent of the ChriflS- 
ans of their own times •, and it feems fo well a- 
dapted to the defires and apprehenfions of man- 
kind, that it muft have contributed in a very con- 
siderable degree to the progrefs of the Chriftian 
faith. But when the edifice of the church was al- 
moft completed, the temporary fupport was laid 
afide. The doctrine of Chrift's reign upon earth, 
was at firft treated as a profound allegory, was 
confidered by degrees as a doubtful and ufelefs opi- 
nion, and was at length rejedted as the abfurd in- 
vention of hcrefy and fanaticifm (64). A my fteri- 
ous prophecy, which ftill forms a part of the fa- 
cred canon, but which was thought to favour the 
exploded fentiment, has very narrowly efcapqd the 
prescription of the church (65). 
c^nflagra-. Whilft th? happinefs and glory of a temporal 

Rome and ***&* WllS P romifed to the dlfcipte Qf Chrfft, the 

ofThe moft dreadful calamities were denounced againft 

world, an 



images may be found in Irenaeus (1. v. p. 455-) the difciple of Pa- 
pias, woo had feen the apotHe Sr. John. 

(63) See the fecond dialogue of Juftin with Tryphon, and the ft * 
vent » book of La&antius. It is unneceflary to alledge all the interme- 
diate fathers, as the fact is not difputed. 

(64) Dupin, Bibliotheqoe Ecclcfiaftique, torn. i. p. **$♦ torn. ii. 
p. 366. and Moftieim, p. 7*0 $ though the latter of thefe learned 
divines is not altogether candid on this occafion. 

(65) In the council of Laodicea (about the yoar 360,) the Apo- 
caiypfe was tacitly excluded from the frcred canon by the fame 
churches of Afia to which it is addrefled 5 and we may learn from 
the complaint of Sulpicius Severus, that their fentence had been 
ratified by the greater number of Chrifttans of his time, from 
what caufes then it the Apocalypfe at prefent fo generally receiv- 
ed by the Greek, the Roman, and the Protettant churches ; 

The 
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an unbelieving world. The edification of the new 
Jerufalem was to advance by equal fteps witfi the 
definition of the rriyftic Babylon ; and as long as 
the emperors who reigned before Con ftan tine per- 
fifted in the profeffion of idolatry, the epithet of 
Babylon was applied to the city and to the empire 
of Rome. A regular feries was prepared of all 
the moral and phyfical evils which can afflidt a 
flourifhing nation ; inteftine difcord, and theinva- 
fionofthe fierceft barbarians from the unknown 
regions of the North; peftilenceand famine, co- 
v mets and eclipfes, eartbouakes and innundations 
(66). All thefe were only fo -many preparatory 
and alarming figns of the great cataftrophe of 
Rome, when the country of the Scipios and Cae- 
fars ftiould be con fumed by aflame from Heaven, 
and the city of the feven hills,* with her- palaces, 
her temples, and her triumphal arches, fhould be 
buried in the vaft lake of fire and brimftone. It 
might, however, afford fomeconfolation to Roman 
vanity, that the period of their empire would be 
that of the world itfelf ; which, as it had once pe- 
riled by the element of water, was deftined to 
experience a fecopd and a fpeedy deftruAion from 
the element of fire. In the opinion of a general 
conflagration, the faith of the Chriftian very hap- 
pily coincided with the tradition of the Eaft, the 

philofophy 

The following ones may be aligned, i. The Greeks werefubdued 
by the authority of an import or, who, in the fixth century, a (Turned 
the character of Dtonyiiua the Arebpagite. 2. A jufrapprehenfion, 
that the grammarians might 'become more important thin the theo- 
logians, engaged the council of Trent to fix the Teal of their infal- 
libility on all the books of Scripture; contained in the Latin Vul- 
gate, in the number of which the Apocalypfe was fortunately in- 
cluded. (Fra-paola, KtoriadeicohcilioTridentino, i. ii.) 3. The 
advantage of turning thofe myfterious prophecies .igainft the See of 
Rome, infpired the Proteftants with uncommon veneration for fo 
tifefot an ally. See the ingenious and elegant difcourfes of the pre* 
fentbilhop of Litchfield on that unpromifing fubjeft. 

(66) Laftantius (Inftttut. Divin. vii. 1 5, &c.) relates ttic difmal 
tale of futurity with guest fpirit and eloquence. 
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philofophy of the Stoics, antf the analogy of Na- 
ture; and even the country, which, from religious 
motives, had been chofen for the origin and prin- 
cipal fcene of the conflagration, was the beft 
adapted for that! purpofe by natural and phyfical 
caufes • by its deep caverns, beds of fulphur, and 
numerous volcanoes, of which thofc of /Etna, of 
Vefuviue, and of Lipari, exhibit a very imperfect 
reprefentation. The calmeft and moft intrepid 
fceptic could not refufe to acknowledge, that the 
deftru&ion of the prefent fyftem of the world by 
fire, was in itfelf extremely probable. The Chris- 
tian, who founded his belief much lefs on the fal- 
lacious arguments of reaibn than on the authority 
of tradition and the interpretation of fcripture, ex- 
pected it with terror, and confidence as a certain 
and approaching ev^nt ; and as . his mind was 
perpetually filled with the folemn idea, he oon- 
lidered every difafter that happened to the em- 
pire as an infallible fymptom of an expiring 
world (67). 
The pa- The condemnation of the wifeft and moft virtu* 
gansde- ous of the pajapns, on account of their ignorance 
tt°wnai°pu. or difbelief ot the divine truth, feems to offend 
mftimem. the reafon and the humanity of the prefent age 
(68). But the primitive church, whole faith was 
of a much firmer confidence, delivered oyer, with- 
out 

(67) On thi* fubjeft every reader of tafte will be entertained with 
the third part of Burnet's Sacred Theory. He blends philofophy, 
fcripture, and tradition, into one magnificent fyftein { in the de- 
fa iption of which he difplays a Urength of fancy not inferior 10 

m . . that of Milton himfelf. 

(68) And yet whatever may he the language of individuals, it is 
It ill the public doclrine of all the chriliiau churches. The Jan- 
fenifts, who have fo diligently ftudicd the works of the fathers 
maintain this ftnriment with diitinguifhed zeal, and the learned M« 
de Tillemont never difmifles a virtuous emperor without pronoun- 
cing his damnation. Zuingliu* is perhaps the only leader of a 
piny who has ever adopted the milder fentiment, and be gave no lefs. 
offence f the Lutherans than to the Catholics. See Bofluet, Hii- 
toiie des Variations des Eglifct froteftames, 1, ii. c. 19—2* 
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out hefitation f to eternal torture, the far greater 
part of the human fpecies. A charitable hope 
might perhaps be indulged in favour of Socrates, 
or fome other faces of antiauity, who had con- 
futed the light of reafbn before that of the gof- 
pel had arifen (69). But it was unanimoufly af- 
firmed, that thofe who, fince the birth or the 
death of Chrift, had obftinately perfifted in the 
worfliip of the daemons, neither deferved nor 
could expedt a pardon from the irritated juftice of 
the deny. Thefe rigid fentiments, which had 
been unknown to the ancient world, appear to 
have infufed a fpirit of bitternefs into a fyftem of 
love and harmony. The ties of blood and friend- 
fhip were frequently' torn afunder by the difference 
of religious faith; and the Chriftians, who, in 
this world, found themfelves opprefled by the 
power of the pagans, were fometimes feduced by 
refentment and fpiritual pride to delight in the 
profpedfc of their future triumph. " You are 
" fond of fpedtacles," exclaims the ftern Tertul- 
lian ; " expedt the greateft of all fpe&acles, the 
*' laft and eternal judgment of the univerfe. 
" How (hall I admire, how laugh, how rejoice, 
" how exult, when 1 behold fo many proud mo- 
44 narchs, and fancied gods, groaning in the low- 
" eft abyfs of darknefs ; fo many magiftrates who 
" perfecuted the name of the Lord, liquefying in 
" fiercer fires than they ever kindled againft the 
u Chriftians ; (b many fage philofophers blufliing 
i4 in red hot flames with their deluded fcholars ; 
" fo many celebrated poets trembling before the 
u tribunal, not of Minos, but of Chrift ; fo many 
" tragedians, more tuneful in the expreffions of 
" their own fufferingsj fo many dancers" — But 

the 

(69) Juftin and Clemens of Alexandria allow that fome of the 
philofophers were inftru&ed by the Logos, confounding its double 
Unification, of the human rcaibn, and of the Divine Word. 
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the humanity of the reader will permit me to draw 
a veil over the reft of this infernal defcription, 
which the zealous African purfues in a long vari- 
ety of affedted and unfeeling witticifms (70). 
Were of- Doubtiefs there were many among the primitive 
len S n h ^ ir ^* ans °f a temper more fuitable to the meek- 
their feJi. ne ^ an< * charity of their profelfion. There were 
many who felt a fincere compaifion for the danger 
of their friends and countrymen, and who ex- 
erted the mod benevolent zeal to fave them from 
the impending deftrudtion. The carelefs Polythe- 
lia, affailed by new and unexpected terrors, againft 
which neither his priefts nor his philofbphers could 
afford him ajiy certain prouedkion, was very fre- 
quently terrified and fubdued by the menace of 
eternal tortures. His fears might afljft the pro- 
grefs of his faith add reafon ; and if he could 
once perfuade himfelf to fufpedt that the Chriftian 
religion might poffibly be true, it became an eafy 
talk to convince him that it was the fafeft and 
mod prudent party that he could poffibly embrace. 
The III. The fupernaturaJ gifts, which even in this 

Third jjf e wer c afcribed to the Chriftians above the reft 
Miracu* of mankind, muft have conduced to their own 
ioutpow- comfort and very frequently to the convidkton of 
prlmitiJe infidels. Be fides the occasional prodigies, which 
church! 6 might fometimes be effedted by the immediate in- 
terpofnion of the Deity when he fufpended the 
laws of Nature for the fervice of religion, the 
Chriftian church, from the time of the apofiles 
and their firft difciples (7 1 ), has claimed an unin- 
terrupted fucceffion of miraculous powers, the 
gift of tongues, of vifion and of prophecy, the 
power of expelling daemons, of healiftg the fick, 
and of raifing the dead. The knowledge of fo- 
reign 

(70) Tertullian, De SpefUculis, c. 30. 

(71) Notwuhliandingtheevafions of Dr. Middleton, it isiiDpof- 
fiblc to overlook the clear traces of vifion 1 and infpiration, which 
may hv found in the apoftoKc fatherj. 
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reign languages was frequently communicated to 
the contemporaries of Irenseus, though Irenaeus 
himfelf was left to ftruggle with the difficulties of 
a barbarous dialed whilft he preached the gofpel 
to the natives of Gaul (72). The divine infpira- 
tion, whether it was conveyed in the form of a 
walking or of a deeping vifion, is defcribed as a 
favour very liberally beftowed on all ranks of the 
faithful, on women as on elders, on boys as well 
as upon bilhops. When their devout minds were 
fufficiently prepared by a courfe of prayer of fatt- 
ing, and of vigils, to receive the extraordinary 
impulfe, they were tranfported out of their fenfes, 
and delivered in extafy what was infpired, being 
mere organs of the holy fpirit, juft as a pipe or 
flute is of him who blows into it (73). We may 
add, that the defign of thofe vifions was, for the 
moft part, either to difclofe the future hiftory, or 
to guide the prefent adminiftration of the church. 
The expulflon of the daemons from the bodies of 
thofe unhappy perfons whom they had been per- 
mitted to torment, was confidered as a fignal 
though ordinary triumph of religion, and is re- 
peatedly alledged by the ancient apologifts, as the 
moft convincing evidence of the truth of Chriftia- 
nity. The awful ceremony was ufually performed 
in a public manner, and in the prefence of a great 
number of fpe&ators ; the patient was relieved by 
the power or drill of the exordft, and the van- 
quifhed daemon was heard to confefs, that he was 
one of the fabled gods of antiquity, who had im- * 

pioufly 



(72) Dr. Middleton (Free Inquiry, p. 96, &c.) obferves, that at 
this pretention of all others was the molt difficult td Aipport by art, 
it was the fooncft given up. The obfervation fuits his hypothefis. 

(73) Athenagoras in Legatione. Juftin martyr, Cohort, ad Gen- 
tes. Tertullian adverf. Marcionit. 1. iv. Thefe defcriptions are 
not very unlike the prophetic fury, for which Cicero (dt Divinat. 
ii. 54.) cxprefles & little reverence. 
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pioufly ufurped the adoration of mankind (74). 
Bat the miraculous cure of difeafcs of the tnoft 
inveterate or even preternatural kind, can no Ion* 
gerocc.fion any furprife, when we recoiled, that 
m die days of Irenzus, about die end of the fe- 
cund century, the refurredion of the dead was 
very far from being efteemed an uncommon event ; 
that the miracle was fre .uently performed on nc- 
ceflary oceafions, by great failing and the joint 
fupplication of the church of the place, and that 
the perfbnsthus reftored to their prayers, had lived 
afterwards among them many years (75). At 
fuch a period, when faith could boaft of lb many 
wonderful victories over death, it feems difficult to 
account for the fcepticifm of thofe philosophers, 
who dill rejected and derided the dodtrine of the 
refurredlion. A noble Grecian had refted on this 
important ground the whole controverfy, and pro- 
mifed Theophilus, bifliop of Antioch, that if he 
could be gratified with the fight of a Angle perfon 
who had been actually raifed from the dead, he 
would immediately embrace the Chrifban religion. 
It is fomewhat remarkable, that the prelate of the 
firft eaftern church, however anxious for the con- 
verfion of his friend, thought proper to decline 
this fair and reafonable challenge (76). 
Their The miracles of the primitive church, after ob- 

utt«j. COI> " taining the fandion of ages, have been lately at- 
tacked in a very free and ingenious inquiry (77) ; 

which 

(74) Tcrtullinn (A polo a. c . 23.) throws oat a bolil defiance to 
the Pagan magiiiiates. Of the primitive miracles, the power of 
exorcifing, is the only one which has been attained by ProtenS 
ants. 

(75) Ir*nus, adv. Hxrefei, I. ii. 56. 57. 1. v. c. 6. Mr. Dod- 
well (Differ* • ad Irenxtim, ii. 42.) concludes, that the fecond cen- 
tury was flill more fertile in miracles than the firft. 

(76) Theoph'lus ad Antolicum, I. ii. p. 77. 

(77) Dr. Middleton fent out his introduction in the year 1747* 
published his Free Inquiry in 1749, and before his death, which 
happened in 1750, he had prepared a vindication of it againlt his 
numerous aJmiaries. 
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which, though it has met with the moft favourable 
reception from the Public, appears to have excited 
a general fcandal among the divines of our own as 
well as of the other proteftant churches of Eu- 
rope (78). Our different fentiments on this fub- 
jett will be much lefe influenced by any parti- 
cular arguments, than by our habits of ftudy and 
reflection ; and above all, by the degree of the 
evidence which we have accuftomed ourfelves to 
require for the proof of a miraculous event. The Our per- 
duty of an hiftorian does not call upon him to in- jj^'jj m 
terpofe his private judgment in this nice and im-themira- 
portant controverfy ; but he ought not to diflem- c. u,ou * p«- 
ble the difficulty of adopting fuch a theory as may riod * 
reconcile the intereft of religion with that of rea- 
fon, of making a proper application of that the- 
ory, and of defining with precifion the limits of* 
that happy period exempt from error and from de- 
ceit, to which we might be difpofed to extend the 
gift of fupernatural powers. From the firft of the 
fathers to the laft of the popes, a fucceffion of bi- 
fhops, of faints, of martyrs, and of miracles, is • 
continued without interruption, and the progrefs of 
fuperftition, was fo gradual and almoft impercep- 
tible, that we know not in what particular link we 
fhourd break the chain of tradition. Every age 
bears teftimony to the wonderful events by which 
it was diftinguiftied, and its teftimony appears no 
lefs weighty and refpe&able than that of the preced- 
ing generation; till we are infenfibly led on to ac- 
cufe our own inconfiftency, if in the eighth or in 
the twelfth century we deny to the venerable Bede, 
or to the holy Bernard, the fame degree of confi- 
dence which in the fecond century we had fo libe- 
Vol. 11. S rally . 



(78) The univerfity of Oxford conferred degrees on his oppo- 
nents. From the indignation of Moflieim (p. 222.) we may dif- 
cover the fentiments of the Lutheran divines. 
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rally granted to Juftin or to Irenaeus (79). If 
the truth of any of thofe miracles is appreciated 
by their apparent ufe and propriety, every age had 
unbelievers to convince, heretics to confute, and 
idolatrous nations to convert ; and fufficient mo* 
tives might always be produced to juftify the inter- 
pofition of Heaven. And vet fince every friend 
to revelation is perfuadcd of the reality, and every 
reafonable man is convinced of the ceflation of 
miraculous powers, it is evident that there muft 
have been fame period in which they were either 
fuddenly or gradually withdrawn from the Chrif- 
tian church. Whatever sera is chofen for that 
purpofe, the death of the apQftles, the conver- 
fion of the Roman empire, or the extin&ion of 
the Ariau herefy (80), the infenfibility of the 
Chriftians who lived at that time will equally af- 
ford a juft matter of furprife. They ftill fup- 
ported their pretentions after they had loft their 
power. Credulity performed the dike of faith - r 
fanaticifm was permitted to affume the language 
of infpiration, and the efiefta of accident or con- 
trivance were afcribed to fupematural caufcs. 
The recent experience of genuine miracles ftiould 
have inftrudted the Chriftian world in the ways 
of providence, and habituated their eye (if we 
may ufe a very inadequate expreffion) to the ftyle 
of die divine artift. Should the moil fkilful pain- 
ter of modern Italy prefume to decorate his feeble 

imitations 



(79) I* na y kern fomewhat remarkable, that Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, who records To many miracles of his friend Sc. Malachi, ne- 
ver takes any notice of his own, which, in their turn, however, air 
carefully related by bis companions and difciples. In the long fc« 
ries of ecclefiafbcsJ hiftory, does there exift a Jingle mftance of a 
faint averting that he himfelf poflefled the gift of miracles ? 

(So) The conrerfion of Conftanttne is the era which is moft 
ufually fixed by Protcftants. The more rational divines are un- 
willing to admit the miracles of the ivth, whilft the more credulous 
are nuwilling to reject thofe of the nh century. 
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imitations with the name of Raphael or of Cor- 
re gg>°» the infolent fraud would be foon difcovered 
and indignantly rejected. 

Whatever opinion may be entertained of the Ufc of the 
miracles of the primitive church fince the time of P™" 1 ^ 
the apoftles, this unrefifting foftnefe of temper, mirac M# 
fo confpicuous among the believers of the ft- 
cond and third centuries, proved of fome acci- 
dental benefit to the caufe of truth and Religion. 
In mode;n times, a latent and even involuntary 
fcepticifm adheres to the moil pious difpofitions. 
Their admiffion of fupernatural truths, is much 
lefs an aftive confent than a cold and paflive ac- 
quiescence. Accuftoiped long fince to obferve 
and to refpeft the invariable order of Nature, 
our reafon, or at leaft our imagination, is not 
fufficiently prepared to fuftain the vifible a&ion 
of the Deity. But in the firft ages of Chrifti- 
anity, the fituation of mankind was extremely 
different. The mod curious, or the moil credu- 
lous, among the pagans, were often perfuaded 
to enter into a fociety, which afierted an aftual 
claim of miraculous powers. The primitive Chris- 
tians perpetually trod on myftic ground, and their 
minds were exercifed by the habits of believing • 
the moft extraordinary events. They felt, or 
they fancied, that on every fide they were incef- 
iantly aflaulted by daemons, comforted by vifi- 
ons, inftru&ed by prophecy, and furp/ifingly de- 
livered from danger, ficknefs, and from death it- 
felf, by the fupplications of the church. The 
real or imaginary prodigies of which they fo 
frequently conceived themfelves to be the objeds, 
the inftruments, or the fpe<5tators, very happily 
difpofed them to adopt with the fame eafe, but 
with far greater juftice, the authentic wonders 
of the evangelic hiftory • and thus miracles that 
exceeded not the meafure of their own experience, 
infpired them with the raoft lively aflurance of 

S 2 myfteriea 
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myfteries which were acknowledged to furpafe the 
limits of their underftanding. it is this deep 
impreflion of fupernatural truths, which has been 
fo much celebrated under the name of faith; 
a ftate of mind defcribed as the fureft pledge of 
the divine favour and of future felicity, and re- 
commended as the firft or perhaps the only merit 
of a Chriftian. According to the more rigid doc- 
tors, the moral virtues, which may be equally 
pradtifed by infidels, are deftitute of any value 
or efficacy in the work of our juftification. 
The IV. But the primitive Chriftian demonftrated 

Cause" ^is ^^ by his virtues ; and it was very juftly 
virtues of fuppofed that the divine perfuafion which enlight- 
ch 7? cnec ' or fabdued the underftanding, muft, at the 
n ian ' fame time, purify the heart and direft the actions 
of the believer. The firft apologifts of Christi- 
anity whojuftify the innocence of their brethren, 
and the writers of a later period who celebrate 
the fan&ity of their anceftors, difplay, in the 
moil lively colours, the reformation of manners 
which was introduced into the world by the 
preaching of the gofpel. As it is my intention to 
remark only fuch human caufes as were permitted 
• to fecond the influence of revelation. I .(hall 
flightly mention two motives which might natu- 
rally render the lives of the primitive Christians 
much purer and more auftere than thofe of -their 
Pagan contemporaries or their degenerate fucceff- 
ors ; repentance for their paft fins, and the laud- 
able defire of fupporting the reputation of the fo- 
ciety in which they were engaged. 
Effcasof j t j S a ver y aRC ient reproach, fuggefted by 
pentancc. the ignorance or the malice of infidelity, that the 
Christians allured into their parry the moft atro- 
cious criminals, who, as foon as they were touched 
by a lenfe of remorfe, w*re' gajfily perfuaded to 
wafh away, in the water of baptifm, the guilt 

of 
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of their paft conduft, for which the temples 
of the gods refilled to grant them any expiation. 
But this reproach, when it is cleared from mifre- 
prefentation, contributes as much to the honour 
as it did to the increafe of the church (81). The 
friends of Chriftianitj may acknowledge without 
a blufh, that many of the moft eminent faints 
had been before their baptifm the moft aban- 
doned finners Thofe perfons, who in the world 
had followed, though in an imperfedt manner, 
the di&ates of benevolence and propriety, derived 
fuch a calm fatisfadfcion from the opinion of their 
own re&itude, as rendered them much left fuf- 
ceptible of the fudden emotions of fhame, of grief, 
andofrerror, which have given birth to (6 many 
wonderful converfions. After ihe example of 
their Divine Mafter, the miifionaries of the gofpel 
addrefled themfelves to men, and efpecially to 
women opprefled by the confcioufnefs, and very 
often by the effects, of their vices. As they 
emerged from fin and fuperftition to the glorious 
hope of immortality, they refolved to devote 
themfelves to a life, not only of virtue, but of 
penitence. The defire of perfedion became the 
ruling paffion of their foul ; and, it is well known, 
that while reafon embraces a cold mediocrity, our 
paifions hurry us, with rapid violence, over the 
(pace which lies between the moft oppofite ex- 
tremes. 

When the new converts had been enrolled in Ca re of 
the number of the faithful, and were admitted to their re- 
the facraments of the church, they found them- P utation - 
felves reftrained from relapfing into their paft 
diforders by another confideration of a lefs fpi- 
ritual, but of a very innocent and refpedlable 
nature. Any particular fociety that has departed 

from 

(81) The imputations of Celfus and Julian, with the defence of 
the fathers, are very fairly ftated by Spanheim. Commentaire fur 
to Cefars de Julien, p. 468, 
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from the great body of the nation, or the reli- 
gion to which it belonged, immediately becomes 
the objelt of univerfal as well as invidious ob- 
fervation. In proportion to the fmallnefs of its 
numbers, the chara&er of the fociety may be 
affeftcd by the virtues and \ices of the perfons 
who compofe it ; and every member is engaged 
to watch with the mod vigilant attention over 
his own behaviour, and over that of his bre- 
thren, fince, as he muft expedt to incur a part 
of the common difgrace, he may hope to en- 
joy a (hare of the common reputation. When 
the Chriftians of«Bithynia were brought before 
the tribunal of the younger Pliny, they afliired 
the proconful, that far from being engaged in 
any unlawful confpiracy, they were bound by a 
Jblemn obligation to abftain from the commif- 
fion of thofe crimes which difturb the private or 
public peace of fociety, from theft, robbery, adul- 
tery, perjury, and fraud (82). Near a century af- 
terwards, Tertullian, with an honeft pride, could 
boaft, that very few Chriftians had fuffered by 
the hand of the executioner except on [account 
of their religion (83). Their ferious and fe- 
queftered life, averfe to the gay luxury of the age, 
inured them to chaftity, temperance, oeoonomy, 
and all the fober and domeftic virtues. As the 
greater number were of fome trade or profeffion, 
it was incumbent on them, by the ftridteft inte- 
grity and the faireft dealing, to remove the fuf- 
picions which the profane are too apt to con- 
ceive againft the appearances of fanftity. The 
contempt of the world exercifed them in the ha- 
bits of humility, meekneft, and patience. The 
more they were perfecuted the more clofely they 

adhered 

(8») Plin. Epift. x. 97. 

(83) Tertullian, Apolog. C44. H« adds however, with feme 
degree of hefiuiion, " A^&ajiudj jam non Chriftiaaus." 
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adhered to each other. Their mutual charity and 
unfufpe&ing confidence has been remarked by in- 
fidels, and was too often abufed by perfidious 
friends (84). 

It is a very honourable circurnftance for the Morality 
morals of the primitive Chriftians, that even their j£ c £ c fa " 
fault v or rather errors, were derived from an 
excefs of virtue. The bifhops and dodlors of 
the church, whofe evidence attefts, and whofe au- 
thority might influence, the profeffions, the prin- 
ciples, and even the practice, of their contem- 
poraries, had ftudied the fcriptures with lefe (kill 
than devotion, and they often received, in the 
moft literal fenfe, thofe rigid precepts of Chrift 
and the apoftles, to which the prudence of fuc- 
ceeding commentators has applied a loofer and 
more figurative mode of interpretatioa. Am- 
bitious to exalt the perfection of the gofpel 
above the wifdom of philofophy, the zealous fa- 
thers have carried the duties of felf mortification, 
of purity, and of patience, to a height which 
it is fcarcely poflible to attain, and much lefs 
to preferve, in our prefent ftate of weaknefs and 
corruption. A do&rine fo extraordinary and fo 
fublime mull inevitably command the veneration 
of the people $ but it was ill calculated to obtain 
the fuffrage of thofe worldly philofophers, who, in 
the conduft of this tranfitory life, confult the feel- 
ings of nature and the intereft of fociety (85). 

There are two very natural propenfities which Principle* 
we may diftinguifti in the moft virtuous and li- of huro * n 
beral difpofitions, the love of pleafure and the nature * 
love of action. If the former is refined by art 
and learning, improved by the charms of focial 

intercourse, 



(84) The philofopher Peregrinus (of whofe life and death Liu 
cian has left us fo entertaining an account) impofed, for a long 
time on the credulous fimplicity of the Chriftians of Afia. 

(85) See a very judicious tratfrft of Barbeyrac fur la Morale 
<ks Peres. 
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intercourse, and corrected by a juft regard to oeco- 
nomy, to health, and to reputation, it is produc- 
tive of the greateft part of the happinefs of pri- 
vate life. The love of a&ion is a principle of 
a much ftronger and more doubtful nature. It 
often leads to anger, to ambition, and to revenge; 
but when it is guided by the fenfe of propriety and 
benevolence, it becomes the parent of every vinue; 
and if thofe virtues are accompanied with equal 
abilities, a family, a (late, or an empire, may 
be indebted for their fafety and profperity to 
" ^--the undaunted courage of a fingle man. To 
the love of pleafure we may therefore afcribe 
mod of the agreeable, to the love of adlion 
we may attribute moftof the ufeful and refpetta- 
ble, qualifications. The charafter in which both 
the one and the other (hould be united and har- 
monized, would feem to conftitute the moft 
perfett idea of human nature. The infenfible 
and ina&ive difpofition, which fliould be fup- 
pofed alike deftitute of both, would be rejedted 
by the common confent of mankind, as utterly 
incapable of procuring any happineft to the indi- 
vidual, or any public benefit to the world. But 
it was not in this world that the primitive Chrif- 
tians were defirous of making themfelves either 
agreeable or ufeful. 
The pri- ^he acquifition of knowledge, the exercife of 
chriftiant our reafon or fancy, and the cheerful flow of un- 
condemn guarded converfation, may employ* the leifure of 
and luxury a ^eral mind. Such amufements however were 
rejedted with abhorrence, or admitted with the ut- 
moft caution, by the feverity of the fathers, who 
defpifed all knowledge that was not ufeful to falva- 
tion, and who confidered all levity of difcourfe as 
a criminal abufe of the gift of fpeech. In our pre- 
fent ftate of existence, the body is fo infepatably 
conne&ed with the foul, that it feems to be ou\in- 
tereft to tafte, with innocence and moderation, the 

enjoyments 
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enjoyments of which that faithful companion is fuf- 
ceptible. Very different was the reafoning of oqr 
devout predecefibrs ; vainly afpiring to imitate the 
perfection of angels, they difdained, or they af- 
fected to difdain, every earthly and corporeal de- 
light (86). Some of our fenfes indeed are necef- 
fary for our prefervatiori, others for our fubfiftence, 
and others again for our information ; and thus far 
it was impoflible to reject the ufe of them. The 
firft: fenfation of pleafure was marked as the firft 
moment of their abufe. The unfeeling candidate 
for Heaven was inftrudted, not only to refill the 
grofler allurements of the tafte or fmell, but even 
to (hut his ears againft the profane harmony of 
founds, -and to view with indifference the moft 
finifhed productions of human art ; gay apparel; 
magnificent houfes, and elegant furniture, were fup- 
pofed to unite the double guilt of pride and of fen- 
fuality. A fimple and mortified appearance wss 
more fuitable to the Chriftian who was certain of 
his fins and doubtful of his falvation. In their cen- 
fures of luxury, the fathers are extremely minute 
and circumftantial (87); and among the various ar- 
ticles which excite their pious indignation, we may 
enumerate falfe hair, garments of any colour except 
white, inftruments of mufic, vafes of gold or filver,- 
downy pillows (as Jacob repofed his head on a 
ftone), white bread, foreign wines, public faluta- 
tions, the ufe of warm baths, and the practice of 
(having the beard, which, according to the expref- 
fion of Tertullian, is a lie againft our own faces, 
and an impious attempt to improve the works of 
the Creator (88). When Chriftianity was intro- 
duced 



(86) La&ant. Inftitut. Divin. 1* vi. c. %o, *i, 22. 

(87) Confuit a work of Clemens of Alexandria, intitled the 
Pedagogue, which contains the rudiments of ethics, as they were 
taught in the moft celebrated of the Chriftian fchools. 

(88) Tertullian, de Spe&aculis, c. 33. Clemens Alexandria, 
Paedagog. J. iii. c. 8. 
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duced among the rich and the polite, the observa- 
tion of thefe Angular laws was left, as it would bear 
prefent, to the few wjio were ambitious of fuperkw 
ianttity. But it is always eafy as well as agre 
for the inferior ranks of mankind to claim a 
from the contempt of that pomp and pleafg 
which fortune has placed beyond their reach. 
virtue of the primitive Chriftians, like that of die 
fir 1 ! Romans, was very frequently guarded by po- 
verty and ignorance. 
Their fen- The chafte feverity of the fathers, in whatever 
timenti related to the commerce of the two fexes, flowed 
marriage^ ^ rom * e ^ mc principle ; their abhorrence of every 
and chaf. enjoyment, which might gratify the fenfual, andde- 
th J* grade the fpiritual nature of man. It was. their fa- 
vourite opinion, that if Adam had preserved his 
obedience to the Creator, he would have lived and 
died in a ftate of virgin purity, and that feme harrn- 
lefs mode of vegetation might have peopled Para- 
dife with a race of innocent and immortal beings 
(89). The ufe of marriage was permitted only to 
his fallen poflerity, as a neceflary expedient to con- 
tinue the human fpecies, and as a reftraint, bow- 
ever imperfeft, on the natural licemioufnefe of dc- 
fire. The hefitation of the orthodox cafuifts on 
this interefting fubjed, betrays the perplexity of 
men, unwilling to approve an inftitution, which 
they were compelled to tolerate (90). The enu- 
meration of the very whimfical laws, which they 
moft circumftantially impofed on the marriage-bed, 
would force a fmile from the young, and a blufh 
from the fair. It was their unanimous fentiment, 
that a firft marriage was adequate to all the pur- 
v pofa 



(89) Beaufohre Hi*. Critique du Manicheifme, 1. vii. c. y 
Jultin, Gregory of Nyffa, Auguftin, &c. ftrongly inclined to this 
opinion. 

(90) Some of the Gnoftie heretic* were more confident j they 
rejected the ufe of marriage. 
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pofes of nature and of fociety. The fenfual con- 
nexion was refined into a refemblance of the myftic 
union of Chrift with his church, and was pro- 
nounced to be indiflbluble either by divorce or by 
?/ death. Thepradice of fecond nuptials was branded * 
^with die name of a legal adultery ; and the per- 
pfcns who were guiky of fo fcandalous an offence 
againft Chriftian puruy, wpre foon excluded from 
, the honours, and even from the alms, of the 
church (91). , Since defire was imputed as a crime, 
and marriage was tolerated as a defeft, it was con- 
fident with the fame principles to confider a ftate of 
celibacy a£ the neareft approach to the Divine per- 
fection. It was with the utmoft difficulty that an- 
cient. Rome could fupport the inftitution of fix 
veftals (92) ; but the primitive church was filled 
with a great number of perfons of either fex, who 
had devoted themfelves to the profeflion of perpe- 
tual chaftity (93). A few of thefe, among whom 
we may reckon the learned Origen, judged it the 
raoft prudent to difarm the tempter (94). Some 
were infenfible and fome were invincible againft the 
aflaults of the flefh. Difdaining an ignominious 
flight, the virgins of the warm climate of Africa 
encountered the enemy in the clofeft engagement ; 
they permitted priefts and deacons to (hare their bed, 

and 



(91) See a chain of tradition, from Jufttn Martyr to Jerome, in 
the Morale des Peres, c. iv. 6- -26. 

(92) See a very curious Diflertation on the Veftals, in the Me- 
moires de 1* Academic des Inscriptions, torn. ii. p. 161— -217. Not- 
withttanding the honours and rewards which were beftowedon thofc 
virgins, it was difficult to procure a fufficient numher } nor could the 
dread of the moft horrible death always reftrain their incontinence. 

(93) Cupiditatera procreandi aut unam fciraue aut nullam. Mi- 
nucius Fselix, c. 31. Juftin Apolog. Major. Athenagoras in Le- 
gat. c. 28. Tertuilian de Cuitu Foemin. 1. ii. 

(94) Eufebius, 1. vi. S. Before the fame of Origen had excited 
envy and perfecution, this extraordinary action was rather admired 
than cenfured. At it was his general practice to allegorise fcrip- 
ture, it feetns unfortunate that, in this inftance anly, he (houid 
have adopted the literal fenfe. 
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and gloried amidft the flames in their unfullied pu- 
rity. But infulted Nature fometimes vindicated her 
rights, and this new fpecies of martyrdom ferved 
only to introduce a new fcandal into the church (95). 
Among the Chriftian afcetics, however, (a name 
which they loon acquired from their painful exer- 
cife) many, as they were lefs prefumptuous, were 
probably more fuccefcful. .The lois of fenfual 
pleafure was fupplied and compenfated by fpiritual 
pride. Even the multitude of Pagans were irj- 
•clined to eftimate the merit of the facrifice by its 
apparent difficulty ; and it was in the praife of 
theie chafte fpoufes of Chrift that the fathers have 
poured forth the troubled ftream of their elo- 
quence (96). Such are the early traces of mo- 
nadic principles and inftitutions, which, in a fub- 
fequent age, have counterbalanced all the tempo- 
ral advantages of Chriftianity (97). 
Their a- The Chriftians were not lefs averfe to the bufi- 
vcrfion 10 nc fs than to the pleafures of this world. The de- 
neuofwar fence of our perfons and property they knew not 
and go- how to reconcile with the patient dodtrine which 
vcrnment. en j j nec | an unlimited forgivenefs of pad injuries, 
and commanded them to invite the repetitio • of 
frefh infults. Their fimplicity was offended by the 
ufe of oaths, by the pomp of magiftracy, and by 
the adtive contention of public life ; nor could their 
humane ignorance be convinced, that it was lawful 
on any occafion to Ihed the blood of our fellow- 
creatures, 

(95) Cyprian. Epiftol. 4. and Dodwell Diflerraf. Cyprianic. iii. 
Something like this ralh attempt was long afterwards imputed to 
the founder of the order of Fontevrauh. Bayle has amufed him* 
felfand his readers on that very delicate fubjeil. 

(96) Dupin (Bibliotheque Ecclefiaftique, torn. i. p. 195.) gives 
a particular account of the dialogue of the ten virgins, as it was 
eompofed by Methodius, Bifliop of Tyre. The praifes of virgi- 
nity are exceflive. 

(97) The Afcetics (as early as the fecond century) made a pub- 
lic profeffion of mortifying their bodies, and of abnaining from the 
ufe of fleih and wine. Mofheim, p. 3 to. 
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creatures, either by the fword of juftice, or by 
that of war even though their criminal or hoftile 
attempts (hould threaten the peace and fafety of the 
whole community (93). It was acknowledged, 
that, under a lefs perfect law, the powers of the 
Jewilh conftkution had been exercifed, with the ap- 
probation of Heaven, by infpired prophets and by 
anointed kings. The Chriftians felt and confefied, 
that fuch institutions might be neceffary for the 
prefent fyftem of the world, and they cheerfully 
fubmitted to the authority of their Pagan gover- 
nors. But while they inculcated the maxims of 
paffive obedience, they refufed to take any aftive 
part in the civil adminiftration or the military de- 
fence of the empire. Some indulgence might per- 
haps be allowed to thofe perfons who, before their 
converfion, were already engaged in fuch violent 
and fanguinary occupations (99) ; but it was im- 
poflible that the Chriftians, without renouncing a 
more facred duty, could affume the charafter of 
foldiers, of magiftrates, or of princes (ioo). This 
indolent, or even criminal, disregard to the public 
welfare, expofed them to the cnotempt and re- 
proaches of the Pagans, who very frequently afked, 
what muft be the fate of the empire, attacked 
on every fide by the barbarians, if all mankind 
(hould adopt the pufillanimous fentiments of the 
new fed? (101). To this infulting queftion the 

Chriftian 

(98) See the Morale des Peres. The fame patient principles have 
been revived fince the Reformation, by the Socinians, the modern 
Anabaptifts, and the Quakers. Barclay, the apologift of the Quak- 
ers, has protected his brethren, by the authority of the primitive 
Chriftians, p. 542—549. 

(99} "I ertullian, Apolog. c. 21. De Idolatria, c. 17, 18. Oii- 
gen contra Celfum, 1. v. p. 253. 1, vii. p. 348. 1. viii. p. 423—428. 

(100) Tertullian (de Corona Militis, c. 11.) fuggefts to them 
the expedient of deferring ; a counfeJ, which, if it had been gene- 
rally known, was not very proper to conciliate the favour of the 
emperors towards the Chriftian left. 

(101) As well as we can judge from the mutilated reprefentation 
of Origen (1. viii. p. 423.) his adverfary, Celfus* had urged his ob- 
jection with great force and candour. 
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Chriftian apologifts returned obfcure and ambigu- 
ous anfwers, as they were unwilling to reveal the 
fecret caufe of their fecurity ; the expectation that, 
before the converfion of mankind was accotnplifh- 
ed, war, government, the Roman empire, and the 
world itfelf, would be no more. It may be ob- 
ferved, that in this inftance likewife, the fituation 
of the firft Chriftians coincided very happily with 
their religious fcruples, and that their aversion to 
an aftive life contributed rather to excufe them 
from the fervice, than to exclude them from the 
honours, of the ftate and army. 
The V. But the human chara&er, however it may be 

Causb exa ' te ^ or deprefTed by a temporary emhufiafm, 
TheChrif- will return by degrees to its proper and natural le- 
tianoaive vel, and will refume thofe paflions that feem the 
wnmSt" mo ^ a d a P te d to its prefent condition. The primi- 
of the tive Chriftians were dead to the buftnefs and plea- 
church. f U rcs of the world ; but their love of aftion, which 
could never be entirely extinguished, foon revived 
-and found a new occupation in the government of 
; the church. A feparate (bciety, which attacked 

. the eftablifhed religion of die empire, was obliged 
■• '. * to adopt fome form of internal policy, and to ap- 
point a fufficient number of miniflers, intruded 
not only with the fpirirual functions, but even 
with fhe temporal direction of the Chriftian com- 
monwealth. .The (afety of that fociety, its hcv- 
nour, its aggrandifement, were productive, even in 
the moft pious minds, of a fpirit of patriotifm, fuch 
as the firft of the Romans had felt for the repub- 
lic, and fometimes, of a fimilar indifference, in the- 
ufe of whatever means might probably conduce to 
fo defirable an end The ambition of raiting 
themfelves or their friends to the honours and of- 
fices of the church, "was di(guifed by the lauda- 
ble intention of devoting to the public bene- 
fit the power and consideration, which, for that 

pufpofc 
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purpofe only, it became their duty to folicit. In 
the exercife of their fundtions, they were frequent- > 
ly called upon to detedt the errors of herefy, or 
the arts of fa&ion, to oppofe the defigns of per- 
fidious brethren, to ftigmatize their chara&ers with / 
deferved infamy, and to expel them from the bo- 
fom of a fbciety, whofe peace and happinefe they 
had attempted to difturb. The ecclefiaftical go- ~ 
vernors of the Christians were taught to unite the 
wifdom of the ferpent with the innocence of the 
dove; but as the* former was refined, (b the latter 
was infenfibly corrupted, by the habits of govern- <---''' 
raent. in the church as well as in the world, the 
perfons who were placed in any public flation ren- 
dered themfelves confiderable by their eloquence \ 
and firmnefs, by their knowledge of mankind, and 
by their dexterity in bufinefi; and while they con- 
cealed from others, and perhaps from themfelves, L 
the fecret motives of their conduct, they too fre-/ 
quently relapfed into all the turbulent paffions of 
a&ive life, which were tin&ured with an aditional * 
degree of bitternefc and obftinacy from the infuflon 
of fpiritual zeal. 

The government of the church has often been in primi- 
the fubjedt as well as the prize of religious conten- Jf^^J 
tion. The hoftile difputants of Rome, of Paris, of equality. 
Oxford, and of Geneva, have alike ftruggled to 
reduce the primitive and apoftolic model (102), 
to the refpedtive ftandards of their own policy. 
The few who have purfued this inquiry with more 
candour and impartiality, are of opinion (103), 
that the apoftles declined the office of legiflacion, 
and rather chafe to endure fane partial fcandals 

and 

(10a) The Ariftocratical party in France, at well as in England, 
has ftrcnuoufiy maintained the divine origin of bi /hops. But the 
Calviniftical prefbyter* were impatient of a fuperior; and the Ro- 
man pontiff refuted to acknowledge an equal. See Fra-Paolo. 

(103) In the htftory of the ChrHttan hierarchy, I have, ror the 
nioft part, followed the learned and candid MoJheim. 
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and divifions, than to exclude the Chriflians of a 
future age from the liberty of varying their forms 
. J of ecclefiaftical government according to the chan- 
ges of times and circumftances. The fcheme of 
* policy, which, under their approbation, was a- 
dopted for the ufe of the firft century, may be 
discovered from the practice of Jerufalem, of E- 
phelus, or of Corinth. The focieties which were 
inftituted in the cities of the Roman empire, were 
united only by the ties of faith and charity. In- 
dependence and equality formed the bafis of their 
internal conftitution. The want of difcipline and 
human "learning was fupplied by the occafional af- 
fiftance of the prophets (104), who were called 
to that fun&ion without diftin&ion of age, of 
fcx, or of natural abilities, and who, as often as 
they felt the divine impulfe, poured forth the ef- 
fufions of the Spirit in the aflembly of the faithful. 
But thefe extraordinary gifts were frequently abuf- 
ed or mifapplied by the prophetic teachers. They 
difplayed them at an improper feafon, prefumptu- 
oufly difturbed the fervice of the aflembly, and by 
their pride or miftaken zeal they introduced, par- 
ticularly into the apoftolic church of Corinth, a 
long and melancholy train of diforders (105). As 
the inftitution of prophets became ufelefs, and 
even pernicious, their powers were withdrawn, and 
their office aboliflied. The public fundlions of re- 
ligion were folely entrufted to the eftablifhed mini- 
fters of the church, the bifbops and the prejbyters ; 
two appellations which, in their firft origin, ap- 
pear to have diftinguilhed the fame office and the 
fame order of perfons. ' The name of Prefbyter 
was expreflive of their age, or rather of their gra- 
vity 

(104) For the prophets of the primitive church, fee Moftieim, 
Difiertationes ad Hift. Ecclef. pertinentcs, torn. ii. p. 132—208. 

(105) Seethe epiftles of St. Paul, and of Clemens, to the Co- 
rinthians. 
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vity and wifdom. The tide of Bifliop denoted 
their infpeftion over the faith and manners of the 
chriftians who were committed to their paftoral 
care. In proportion to the refpettive numbers of 
the faithfu], a larger or fmaller number of thefe 
epifecpal prejbytcrs guided each infant congre- 
gation with equal authority and with united coun- 
sels (106). 

But the moft perfeft equality of freedom requires I J ( * i 5J? tion 
the directing hand of a fuperior magiftratej and° 8 p r ! e fi! p5 
the order or public deliberations foon introduces demsof the 
the office of a prefident inverted at leaft with the co ^\£ 
authority of colleding the fentiments, and of exe- 
cuting die refolutionsof theaffembly. A regard 
for the public tranquillity, which would fo fre* 
quently have been interrupted by annual or byoc- 
cafional elections, induced the primitive chriftians 
to conftitute an honourable and perpetual magiftra- 
cy, and to choofe one of the wifeft and moft holy 
among their prefbytcrs to execute, during his life, 
the duties of their ecclefiaftical governor. It was 
under thefe circumftances that the lofty title of Bi- v--~ 
(hop began to raife itelf above the humble appella- 
tion of prefbyter ; and while tbe latter remained the 
moft natural diftin&ion for the members of every 
chriftian fenate, the former was appropriated to the 
dignity of its new prefident (107). The advan- 
tages of this epifcopal form of government, which 
appears to have been introduced before the end of 
the firft century (108), were fo obvious, and fo im- 

Vol. II. T portant 

(ic6) Hooker's Eccletiaftieal Polity, I. vii. 

(107) See Jeiome ad Titum, c. i. and Epiitol. 85 (in the Bene- 
dictine edition, 1 01.) and the elaborate apology of Blonde), pro 
ientemia Hieronymi. The ancient (tare, as it is defended by ]t+ 
rome, of ihe bifhop and piefbyters of Alexandria, receives a re- 
markable confirmation from the patriarch Eutychius ( Annal. torn* 
i. p. 330. Verf. Pocock) 5 whole teftimony I know not how to re- 
ject, in fpite of all the objections of the learned Pearfon, in his Vin- 
dicix Ignatianae, part i. c. ix. 

(108) See the introduction to the Apoolypfe. Bifhops under the 
name of Angels, were already iniiituud in l'cven cities of Alia. And 

yet 
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portant for the future greatnefs, as well as the pre- 
fent peace of chriftianity, that it was adopted with- 
out delay by all the focieties which were already 
fcattered over the empire, had acquired in a very 
early period the fanttion of antiquity (109), and is 
ft ill revered by the moft powerful churches, both 
of the Eaft and of the Weft, as a primitive and 
even as a divine eftabliftiment (no). Itisneedlefs 
to obferve, that the pious and humble prefbyters, 
who were firflr dignified with the epifcopal title, 
could not poffefs, and would probably have rejedk- 
cd, the power and pomp which now encircles the 
tiara of the Roman pontiff, or the mitre of a Ger- 
man prelate. But we may define, in a few words, 
the narrow limits of their original jurifdiftion, 
which was chiefly of a fpiritual, tho* in fome in- 
ftances of a temporal nature (in). It confifted in 
the adminiftration of the facraments and difciplinc 
of the church, the fuperintendency of religious ce- 
remonies, which imperceptibly increafed in num- 
ber and variety, the confecration of ecclefiaftical 
minifters, to whom the bifhop affiened their refpec- 
tive fundtions, the management ot the public fund, 
and the determination of all fuch differences as the 
faithful Were unwilling to expofe before the tribu- 
nal of an idolatrous judge. Thefe powers dur- 
ing a Ihort period, were exercifed according 

to 

yet the epirtle of Ckmene (which is probably of a$ ancient -a date) 
does not lead us, to di (cover any traces of epifcopacy either at Corinth 
or Rome. 

(109) Nulla Ecclefia fine Epi/copo, has been a fa& as well as a 
maxim fince the time of Tevtullian and Irenauis. 

(no) After we have pafled the difficulties of thefirft century, we 
find the epifcopal government univerfally eflahliihed, till it was in- 
terrupted by the republican genius of the Swifs and German re- 
formers. 

(in) Sec Moiheim in the firft and fecond centimes. Ignatus 
(a*l Srayrnaeos, c. 3, &c.) is fond of exalting the epifcopal dignity. 
Le Clerc (Hid. Ecclefiaft. p. 569.) very bluntly cenfures his 
corulutt. Mofheim, with a (nore critical judgment (p. 16 1.) fui- 
ptcia the purity even of the Gnaller epiitles. 
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to the advice of the prefbyteral college, and with 
the confent and approbation of the aflembly of 
Chrrftians. The primitive bifhops were confi- 
dered only as the firft of their equals, and the ho- 
nourable fervants of a free people. Whenever 
the epifcopal chair became vacant by death, a new 
prefident was chofen among the prefbyters by the 
fuffrage of the whole congregation, every member 
of which fuppofed himfeJf inverted with a facred 
and facerdbral chara&er ( 1 1 2) . 

Such was the mild and equal conftitution by Provincial ^ 
which the Christians were governed more than an C0UDCll$ * - 
hundred years after the death of the apoftles. 
Every fociety formed within itfelf a feparate and 
independent republic : and although the mofj drf- 
tant of thefe little ftates maintained a mutual as 
well as friendly intercourfe of letters and deputa- 
tions, the Chriftian world Was not yet connected 
by any fupredle authority or legiflative affembly. 
As the numbers of the faithful were gradually 
multiplied, they difcovered the advantages that 
might refult from a cfofer union of their mtereft 
and defigns. Towards the end of the fecond cen- 
tury, the churches of Greece and Afia adopted 
the afeful institutions of provincial fynods, and 
they may juftly be fuppofed to have borrowed the 
model of a reprefentative council from the cele- 
brated examples of their own country, tfie Am- 
phi&yons, the Achaeans league, of the aflettiblies 
of the Ionian cities. It was foon eftablifhed as a 
cuftom and as a law that the bifhops of the inde- 
pendent churches fhould meet in the capital of the 
province at the ftated periods of fpring and au- 
tumn. Their deliberations were aflifted by the ad- 
T % vice 

(11 a) Nonne ef Laici facerdotes fumus ? TertulHan, Exhort, ad 
Caftitat. c. 7. As the human heart is ftill the fame, ievernl of 
the obfervations which Mr. Hume lias made on Enthufiafm, (Eflays, 
vol. •. p. 76, quarto edit.) may be applied even to real in* 
fpiration. 
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vice of a few diftinguiihed prefbyters, and mode- 
rated by the prefence of a liftening multitude 
(113). Their decrees, which were ftyled Canons, 
regulated every important controverfy of faith and 
discipline; and it was natural to believe that a li- 
beral effufion of the holy fpirit would be poured 
on the united aflembly of the delegates of the 
Chriftian people. 

The inftitution of fynods was fo well fuited to 
private ambition and to public intereft, that in 
the fpace of a" few years it was received through- 
Union of out the whole empire. A regular correfpondence 
the church was eftablifhed between the provincial councils, 
which mutually communicated and approved their 
refpettive proceedings; and the catholic church 
foon affumed the form and acquired the (trength, 
of a great federative republic (1 14). 
Progrcfsof As the legiflative authority of the particular 
■P'^P 1 churches was infenfibly fuperfeded by the ufe of 
aunony. counc j| g ^ the bifhops obtained, by their alliance, 
a much larger (hare of executive and arbitrary 
power ; and as foon as they were connected by a 
fenfe of their common intereft, they were enabled 
to attack, with united vigour, the original rights 
of their clergy and people. The prelates of the 
third century imperceptibly changed the language 
of exhortation into that of command, fcattered the 
feeds of future ufurpations, and fupplied by fcrip- 
ture allegories and declamatory rhetorick, their de- 
ficiency of force ard of reafon. They exalted the 
unity and power of the Church, as it was reprefent- 
ed in the Epifcopal Office, of which every biftiop 

enjoyed 

(113) Acla Concil. Carthng. apud Cyprian, Edit. Fell, p. 158. 
This council was compofed of eighty-lev en biihops from the juo- 
vincrt of Mauritania, Numtdia, and Africa 5 fome prefbytcrs and 
deacons aifilied at the aflembly ; pixfeuteplcbis maxima pa»tc. 

(114) Aguntur prseterca per Graecias ills, certi* in locis conci- 
lia, &c. Tertullian, de Jejuniis, c. 13. 'lite A/11 can mentions 
it as a recent and foreign inftitution. The coalition of the chnltun 
churches is very ably explained by Molheim, p. 164 — 170. 
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enjoyed an equal and undivided portion (115). 
Princes and magiftrates it was often repeated,might 
boaft an earthly claim to a tranfitory dominion.. 
It was the epifcopal authority alone which was de- 
rived from the deity, and extended itfelf over this 
and over another world. The bifhops were the vice- 
gerents of Chrift, the fucceflbrs of the apoftles and 
the myftic fubftitutes of the high prieft of the Mofaic 
law. Their exclufive privilege of conferring the 
facerdotal character invaded the freedom both of 
clerical and of popular eledtions; and if, in the 
adminiftration of the church, they fometimes con- 
futed the judgment of the prefbyters, or the in- 
clination of the people, they mod carefully incul- 
cated the merit of fuch a voluntary condefcenfion. 
The bifhops acknowledged the fupreme authority 
which refided in the aflembly of their brethern ; 
but in the government of his peculiar diocefe, each 
of them exa&ed from his flock the fame implicit 
obedience as if that favourite metaphor had been 
literally juft, and as if the (hepherd had been of a 
more exalted nature than that of his lheep (116). 
This obedience however .was not impofed without 
fome efforts on one fide, and fome refinance on 
the other. The democratical part of the conftitu- 
tion was in many places, very warmly fupported 
by the zealous or interefted oppofition of the infe- 
rior clergy. But their patriotifm received the ig- 
nominious epithets of faction and fchifm; and the 
epifcopal caufe was indebted for its rapid progrefs 
to the labours of many aftive prelates who, like 
Cyprian of Carthage, could reconcile the arts of 
the moft ambitious ftatefmen with the Chriftian 

virtues 

(115) Cyprian, in his admired treatife De Unitatc Ecdefice, p. 
75—86. 

(1x6) Wc may appeal to the whole tenor of Cyprian's conduct, 
pf his do&rine, and of his Epiftles. JLe Clerc, in a (ho t life of 
Cyprian (Bibliotheque Univeifclle, torn. xii. p. 107—378.) has 
bid turn open with great freedom arid accuracy. 
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virtues which feem adapted to the chara&er of a 
(airt and martyr (117). 
Pre-emi- The fame caufes which at full had deftroyed the 
nencc. equality of the preibyters, introduced among the 
milium bifhops a pre-eminence of rack, and from thence 
chinches, a fuperiority of jurifdi<5tion. As often as in the 
fpring and autumn they met in provincial fynod, 
the difference of perfonal merit and reputation was 
very fenfibly felt among the members of the af- 
fembly, and the multitude was governed by the 
wifdoro and eloquence of the few. But the order 
of public proceedings required a more regular and 
lcfs invidious distinction ; the office of perpetual 
prefidents in the councils of each province, was 
conferred on the bifhopsof the principal city, and 
thefe afpiring prelates, who foon acquired the lofty 
titles of Metropolitans and Primates, fecretly pre- 
pared themfelves to ufurp over their epifcopai bre- 
thern the fame authority which the bifhops had (b 
lately aflumed above the college of prefbyters 
(118). Nor was it long before an emulation of 
pre-eminence and power prevailed among the me- 
tropolitans themfelves, each of them affe&ing to 
difplay, in the moft pompous terms, the temporal 
honours and advantages of the city over which he 
prefided } the numbers and opulence of the Chrif- 
tians, who were fubjedk to their paftoral care ; the 
faints and martyrs who had arjlen among them, 
and the purity with which they prefer ved the tradi- 
tion of the faith, as it had been tranfmitted 
through a feries of orthodox bifhops from the 
apoftle or the apoftolic difciple, to whom the fpuu- 

datioa 

(117) If Novatus, Feliciflimus, &c. whom the bifhop of Car- 
thage expelled from his church, and from Africa, were not the moft 
dotctf able mongers of wickedneia, the seal of Cyprian miift oAafi- 
onally have prevailed over his veracity. For a very juft account of 
thefe obfcure quarrels, lie MoAieim, p. 497 — 512. 

(118) Moffaeim, p. 469. 574. Dupin Antiqu* Ecclcf. Dif- 
ciplm. p. 19, ao. 
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dation of their church was afcribed (119). From 
every caufe either of a civil or of an ecclefiaftical 
nature, it was eafy to forefec that Rome muft 
enjoy the refpeft, and would foon claim the obe- 
dience of the provinces. The fociety of the Ambition 
faithful bore a juft proportion to the capital of the Ro - 
of the empire ; and the Roman church was the m £" pon " 
greateft, the mod numerous, and in regard 
to the Weft, the moil ancient of all the Chrif- 
tian eftabliftiments, many of which had received 
their religion from the pious labours of her mif- 
fionaries. Inftead of one apftolic founder, the 
utmoft boaft of Antioch, of Ephefus, or of 
Corinth, the banks of the Tyber was fuppofed 
to have been honoured with the preaching and 
martyrdom of the two mod eminent among the 
apoftles (120); and the biftiops of Rome very 
prudently claimed the inheritance of whatfoever 
prerogatives were attributed either to the perfon 
or to the office of Saint Peter (121)- The bi- 
fhops of Italy and of the provinces, were difpofed 
to allow them a primacy of order and affocia- 
tion (fiich was their very accurate expreflion) in 
the Chriftian ajiftocracy (122). But the power of 

a monarch 

(119) Tertullian, in a diftincl treatife, has pleaded againit the 
heretics, the right of prefcription, as it was held by the apottolic 
churches. 

(no) The journey of St. Peter to Rome is mentioned by moft 
of the ancients, (fee Eufebius ii. 25.) maintained by all the catho- 
lic*, allowed by fome protectants, (fee Pearfon and Dodwell de 
SucceflT. Epifcop. Roman.) but ha« beta vigorously attacked by 
Spanheiro (Mifcellanea Sacra, iii. 3.) According to father Har- 
douin, the monks of the thirteenth century, who compofed the. 
j?Eneid, reprefented St. Peter under the allegorical character of the 
Trojan hero. 

(121) It is m French only, that the famous allufion to St. Peter's 
name is exalt. Tu e$ Pierre et fur cette Pierre, — The fame is im- 
perfect in Greek, Latin, Italian, &c. and totally unintelligible in 
our Teutonic languages. 

(11a) Irenasus adv. Hxrefes, iii. 3. Tertullian de Prgefcription, 
c. 36, and Cyprian Epiftol. 27, 55. 71. 75. Le Clerc (Hift. Ec- 
clef. p. 764-) and Moiheim (p. 158. 578.) labour in the interpre- 
tation of thefe paflages. But the loofe and rhetorical ftyle ot the 
fathers often appears favourable to the pretentions of Rome. 
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a monarch was rejetted with abhorrence, and the 
afpiring genius of Rome experienced from the 
nations of Afia and Africa, a more vigorous 
refinance to her fpiritual than (he had formerly 
done to her temporal dominion. The patriotic 
Cyprian, who ruled with the moft abfolute fway 
the church of Carthage and the provincial fy- 
nods, oppofed with refolution and fuccefe the 
ambition of the Roman pontiff, artfully con- 
nected his own caufe with that of the eaftern 
bifhops, and, like Hannibal, fought out new al- 
lies in the heart of Afia (i 23). If this Punic war 
was carried on without any efFufion of blood, 
itwasowir.g much lefs to the moderation than 
to the weaknefs of the contending prelates. In- 
vectives and excommunications were their only 
weapons; and thefe, during the progrefsof the 
whole controverfy, they hurled againft each o- 
ther with equal fury and devotion. The hard 
neceflity of cenfuring either a pope, or a (aint 
and martyr, diftrefles the modern catholics when* 
ever they are obliged to relate the particulars 
of a difpute, in which the champions of religion 
indulged fuch paffions as feem much more adapt- 
ed to the fenate or to the; camp (124). 
Laity and -The progrefs of jhe ecclefiaftical authority gave 
c,c,fi >'' birth to the memorable diftindtion of the laity 
and of the clergy, which had been unknown to 
the Greeks and Romans (125). The former 
of thefe appellations comprehended the body of 
the Chriftian people ; the latter, according to 
the fignification of the word, was appropriated 

to 

(123) See- the fharp epiftle from Firmilianus bifliop of Cacfarca, 
to Stephen hi/hop of Rome, ap. Cyprian, Epiftol. 75. 
. (124) Concerning this difpute of the re-baptifm of heretics j fee 
the epi files of Cyprian, and the feventh book of Eufebius. 

(125) For the origin of thole words, fee Molheim, p. 141. 
Spanheim, Hift. Ecclefiartic. p. 633. The diftin&ion of Citrus 
and Laicus was eftablifhed before the time of Tertullian. 
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to the chofen portion that had been fet apart for 
the fervice of religion ; a celebrated order of men 
which has furnifhed the moft important, though c^ 
not always .the moft edifying fubje&s, for mo- 
dern hiftory. Their mutual hoftilities fomc 
times difturbed the peace of the infant church, 
but their zeal and a&ivity were united in the 
common caufe, and the love of power, which ^ 
(under the moft artful difguifes) could infmuate it- 
felf into the breafts of bifliops and martyrs, ani- 
mated them to increafe the number of their fnb- 
je£ts, and to enlarge the limits of the Chriftian 
empire. They were deftitute of any temporal 
force, and they were for a long time difcouraged 
and opprefled, rather than aflifted, by the civil 
magiftrate : but they had acquired,, and they em- 
ployed within their own fociety, the two moft ef- 
ficacious inftruments of government, rewards and . 
punifhments; the former derived from the pious-' c 
liberality, the latter from the devout apprehenfions 
of the faithful. 

I. The community of goods, which had fo Obhtiom 
agreeably amufed the imagination of Plato (126), and rc f ve " 
and which fubfifted in fome degree among the "hutch. 1 
auftere fett of the E(Tenians (1^7), was adopted 
for a (hort time in the primitive church. The fer- 
vour of the firft pit)felytes prompted them to fell 
thofc worldly poffeffions, which they defpifed, to lay 
the price of them at the feet of the apoftles, and 
to content themfelves with receiving an equal 
{hare out of the general diftribution (128). The 

progrefs 

(116^ The community initituted by Plato, is more peifccl than 
that which Sir Thomas More had imagined for his Utopia. The 
community of women, and that of temporal goods, may be conii- 
dered as infeparable parts of the fame fyltcm. 

0*7) Jofcpb. Antiquitat. xviji. z, Philo, de Vit. Contem- 
plative 

(118) See the afls of the Apoftles, c. a. 4. 5, with Groti- 
us*s Commentary. Mofheim, in a particular diflei tation, attacks 
the common opinion with very inconclufive arguments. 
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progrefs of the Chriftian religion relaxed, and 
gradually abolifhed this generous inftitution, which 
in hands lefs pure than thofe of the apoftles, 
would too foon have been corrupted and abufed 
by the returning felfiftinefe of human nature; 
and the converts who embraced the new reli- 
gion were permitted to retain the pofleffion of 
their patrimony, to receive legacies and inhe- 
ritances, and to increafe their feparate property by 
all the lawful means of trade and induftry. 
Inftead of an abfolute facrifice, a moderate pro- 
portion was accepted by the minifters of the 
goipel ; and in their weekly or monthly aflemblies, 
every believer, according to the exigency of the 
occafion, and the meafure of his wealth and pi- 
ety, prefented his voluntary offering for the ufe 
of the common fund (129). Nothing, however 
inconfiderable, was refufed ; but it was diligently 
inculcated, that in the article of Tythes, the 
Mofaic law was ft i 11 of divine obligation, and 
that fince the Jews, under a lefs perfect difci- 
pline, had been commanded to pay a tenth part 
of all that they poflefled, it would become the 
difciples of Chrift to diftinguifti themfelves by 
a fuperior degree of liberality (1 30), and to acquire 
fome merit by refigning a fuperfluous treafure, 
which muft fo foon be annihilated with the world 
itfelf (131). It is almoft unneceflary to obferve, 

that 

(129) Juftin Martyr. Apolog. Major, c. 89. Tertulliao, Apo* 
log. c. 39. 

(130) Irenaeus adv. Haeref. I. iv. c. 17. 34. Origen. in Num. 
Horn. ii. Cyprian tie unitat. Ecclef. Conftitut. Apoftol. 1. ii. c. 
34-> 35» w "h l h* notcg of Cotelerius. The conliitutions introduce 
this divine precept, by declaring that priefts are as much above 
kings as the foul is above the body. Among the tythable articles, 
they enumerate corn, wine, oil, and wool. On this interesting fnb- 
jecl, confult Prideaux'* Hiiiory of Tythes, and Fra- Paolo delle Ma- 
terie Beneficiarej two writers of a very different character. 

(131) The fame opinion which prevailed about the year one 
thouiand, was productive of the fame effecls. Mod of the dona- 
tions exprefs their motive, « c appropinquante mundi fine." See 
Moflieim's General Hiftoryof the church, vol. i. p. 457. 
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that the revenue of each particular church, which 
was of fo uncertain and fluctuating a ^nature, 
muft have varied with the poverty or the opu- 
lence of the faithful, as they were difperfed in ob- 
fcure villages, or collafted in the great cities of 
the empire. In the time of the emperor Decius 9 it 
was the opinion of the magiftrates that the Chrif- 
tians of Rome were pofTefledof very confiderable 
wealth ; that vefTels of gold and filver were qfcd in 
their religious worftiip, and that many among 
their profelytes had fold their lands and houfes to 
increafe the public riches of the fe#, at the ex- 
pence, indeed, of their unfortunate children, 
who found themfelves beggars, becaufe their 
parents had been feints (132). We fhould liften 
.with diftruft to the fufoicions of ftrangers and 
enemies j on this occafion, however, they re- 
ceive a very fpecious and probable colour from 
the two following sircumftancefc, the only ones 
that have reached our knowledge, which de- 
fine any precife fums, or convey any diftindfc 
idea. Almoft at the fame period, the biftiop of 
Carthage, from a fociety left opulent than that 
of Rome, colle&ed an hundred thoufand fefter- 

ces 

(131) Turn fumma cnra tft fratribus 
(Ut fermo teftatur loquax) 
Orferre, fundis venditjs 
SeHertiorum mjllia. 
Addicla avorum praadia 
Fopdis Hib au£lionibu$. 
Succeflbr exheres gemit 
San&is egens Parentibus. 
Haec occuluntur abdiris 
Ecclefiarum in Angulis : 
Et fumma pietas crcditur 
Nydare duices lipcfos. 

Prudent. wprif***. Hymen, a. 

The fnbfeauent conduct of the deacon Laurence, only prove* how 
proper a ufc was made of the wealth of the Roman church : it wag 
undoubtedly very considerable ; but Fra-Paolo (c. 3.) appears to ex- 
aggerate, when he fuppo&s, that the frcceflprs of Commodus *«e 
urged to perfecute the christians by their own avarice, qr that of 
their Praetorian praefecls. 
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ccs (above eight hundred and fifty pounds fler- 
ling) on a fudden call of charity to redeem the 
bretbern of Numidia, who had been carried away 
captives by the barbarians of the defert (133). 
About an hundred years before the reign of De- 
cins, the Roman church had received in a fin- 
gle donation, the fum of two hundred thoufand 
fefterces from a ftranger of Pontus, who propofed 
to fix his refidence in the capital (134). Thefe 
oblations, for the moft part, were made in mo- 
ney ; nor was the fociety of Christians either de- 
firous or capable of acquiring, to any confide- 
rable degree, the incumbrance of landed pro- 
perty. It had been provided by feveral laws 
which were enafted with the fame defign as our Sta- 
tutes of mortmain, that no real eftates fhould 
be given or bequeathed to any corporate body* 
without either a fpecial privilege or a particular 
difpenfation from the emperor or from the fenatc 
(135), who were feldom difpofed to grant them 
in favour of a feft, at firft the object of their 
contempt, and at laft of their fears and jea- 
loufy. A tranfadtion however is related under 
the reign of Alexander Severus, which difcovers 
that the reftraint was fometimes eluded or fuf- 
pended, and that the Chriftians were permitted 
to claim and to poflefs lands within the limits of 
Rome itfelf (136)- The progrefs of Chriftianity, 
and the civil confufions of the empire, contributed 
to relax the feverity of the laws, and before the 

clofe 

(133) Cyprian. Epiftol. 62. 

(134) Tertullian dc Prefcriptione, c. 30. 

(135) Diocletian gave a refcript, which is only a declaration of 
the old law j " Collegium, fi millo fpcciali privilegio fubnixum fir, 
hereditntem capere non poffe* dubium non eti." Fi a- Paolo (c. 4.) 
thinks that thefe regulations had been much neglected fince the reign 
of Valtrian. 

(136) Hitt. Anguft. p. 131. The ground had been public; and 
mti s now difpmed between the fociety of Chriftians, and that of 
butchers. 
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clofe of the third century many confiderablc 
eftates were bellowed on the opulent churches 
ofRome, Milan, Carthage, Antioch, Alexandria, 
and the other great cities of Italy and the pro- 
vinces, 

The bifhop was the natural fteward of the Diftritxm- 
church ; the public (lock was entrufted to his on of thc 
care without account or controul ; the prefbytefs 4evenuc * 
were confined to their fpiritual fundhons, and 
the more dependent order of deacons was folely 
employed in the management and diftribution 
of the ecclefiaftical revenue (137)- If we may 
give credit to the vehement declamations of Cy- 
prian, there were too many among his African 
brethern, who, in the execution of their charge 
violated every precept, not only of evangelic 
perfedlion, but even of moral virtue. By ibme 
of thefe unfaithful ftewards the riches of the 
church were lavifhed in fenfual pleafures, by others 
they were perverted to the purpofes of private 
gain, or fraudulent pujehafes, and of rapacious 
ufury (138). But as long as the contributions 
of the Chriftian people were free and uncon- 
ftrained, the abufe of their confidence could not 
be very frequent, and the general ufes to which 
their liberality was applied, refledled honour on 
thc religious fociety. A decent portion was 
referved for the maintenance of the bifhop and 
his clergy ; a fufficient fum was allotted for 
the expences of the public worfhip, of which 
the feafts of love, the agap*, as they were called, 
conftituted a very pleafmg and effenrial part. 
The whole remainder was the facred patrimony 
of the poor. According to the difcretion of the - 
bifhop, it was diftributed to fupport widows 

and 

(137) Conftitut. Apoftol. ii. 35. 

(138) Cyprian dc lapfi*, p. 89. Epiftol. 65, Thc charge if 
confirmed by the 19th and aoth canon of the council of IJlibem. 
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and orphans, the tame, the lick, and the aged 
off the community ; to comfort ftrangers and pil- 
grims, and to alleviate the misfortunes of prison- 
ers and captives, more efpecialty when their fuf- 
ferings had been occafioned by their firm attach- 
ment to the caufe of religion (139). A generous 
intercourfe of charity united the rnoft diftam pro- 
vinces, and the fmaller congregations were cheer- 
fully aififtcd by the ahns of their more opulent 
brethren (140). Such an rnftitmion which paid 
lefs regard to the merit than to the diftreis of 
the objed, very materially conduced to the pro- 
gjefs of Chriftiamty. The Pagans, who were 
actuated by a fenfe of humanity, while they de- 
rided the dodtrines, acknowledged the benevo- 
lence of the new fed (141). The profp.dt of im- 
mediate relief and of future protection allured into 
its hofpitable bofom many of thofe unhappy 
perfons whom the negleft of the world would 
have abandoned to the miferies of want, of fick- 
cefe, and of old age. There is fome reaibn like- 
wife to believe, that great numbers of infants, 
who* according to the inhuman pra&ice of the 
times, had been expofed by their parents, were 
frequently refcued from death,, baptized, edu- 
cated, and maintained by the piety of the Chrif- 
ttans, and at the expence- of the public trea- 
fure(i4a). 

II. It 

(139) See the apologies of Jttfttn, Tertiillian, Sec. 

(140) The wealth and liberality of the Romans to their mod 
dili ant brethren, is gratefully celebrated fry Dionyfius of Corinth, 
ap. Eufeb. I. iv. c. 23. 

(141) See Lucian in Peregrin. Julian (Epift. 49.) ftems mor- 
tified, that the chriflian charity maintains not only their own, but 
like wife the heathen poor. 

(141) Such, at lead, has been the laudable conduct of more mo- 
dern mi (nonaries, under the fame circumfiances. Above three thou- 
find new-born infants are annually expofed in the hVeets of Pckin. 
See Le Comte Memoires fur la Chine, and the Kecheicftts fur Jes 
Chinois et les Egyptiens, torn. i. p. 6r. 
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II. It is the undoubted right of every fociety Exc <?m-. 
to exclude from its communion and benefits, ^" mcati " 
fuch among its members as reject or violate 
thofe regulations which have been eftablifhed by 
general confent. In the exercife of # this power, 
the cenfures of the Chriftian church were chiefly 
directed againft fcandalous tinners, and particu- 
larly thofe who were guilty of murder, of fraud, 
or of incontinence, againft the authors, or the 
followers of any heretical opirfions which had 
been condemned by the judgment of the epif- 
copal order, and againft thofe unhappy perfons 
who, whether from choice or from compulfion, 
had polluted thertifelves after their baptifm by 
any a£ of idolatrous worfhip. The confequen- 
ces of excommunication, were of a temporal as 
well as a fpiritual nature. The Chriftian againft 
whom it was pronounced, was deprived of any 
part in the oblations of the faithful. The 
ties both of religious and of private friendfhip 
were difiblved : he found himfelf a profane 
objedt of abhorrence to the perfons whom he 
the moft efteemed, or by whom he had been 
the moft tenderly beloved ; and as far as an 
expulfion from a refpeftable fociety could im- 
print on his character a mark of difgrace, he 
was (hunned or fufpetted by the generality of 
mankind. The fituation of thefe unfortunate 
exiles was in itfelf very painful and melancholy ; 
but, as it ufually happens, their apprehenfions far 
exceeded their fufferings. The benefits of the 
Chriftian communion were thofe of eternal life, 
nor could they erafe from their minds the aw- 
ful opinion, that to thofe ecclefiaftical govern- 
ors by whom they were condemned, the Deity 
had committed the keys of Hell and of Para- 
dife. The heretics indeed, who might be fup- 
ported by the confeioufnefs of their intentions, and 
by the flattering hope that they alone had difcovered 

the 
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the true path of falvation, endeavoured to regain, 
in their feparate affemblies, thofe comforts, tem- 
poral as well as fpiritual, which they no longer 
derived from the great fociety of Chriftians. But 
almoft all thofe who had reluctantly yielded to the 
power of vice or idolatry were fenfible of their 
fallen condition, and anxioufly defirous of being 
reflored to the benefits of the Chriftian commu- 
nion. 

With regard to the treatment of thefe peni- 
tents two t>ppofite opinions, the one of juftice, 
the other of mercy, divided the primitive church. 
The more rigid and inflexible cafuifts refufed 
them for ever, and without exception, the mean- 
eft place in the holy community, which they 
had difgraced or deferted, and leaving them to 
the remorfe of a guilty confcience, indulged them 
only with a faint ray of hope, that the contri- 
tion of their life and death might poflibly be 
accepted by the Supreme Being (143). A milder 
fentiment was embraced in pra&ice as well as in 
theory , by the pureft and mod refpettable of 
the Chriftian churches (144). The gates of re- 
conciliation and of Heaven were feldom (hut 
againft the returning peni:ent ; but a fevere and fo- 
lemn form of difcipline was inftituted, which, 
. while it ferved to expiate his crime, might pow- 
erfully deter the fpedators from the imitation of 
PuMic pe- his example. Humbled by a public confeflion, 
nance. emaciated by fading, and cloathed in fack-cloth, 
the penitent lay proftrate at the door of the af- 
fcmbly, imploring with tears the pardon of 
his offences, and foliciting the prayers of the 

faithful 

(143) The Montanifts and the Novatians, who adhered ro this 
opinion with tlje grcateii rigour and obltinacy, found tbtmfelvis at 
latt in the number of excommunicated heretics. See (he learned 
and copious Moiheim, Secu I. ii. and iii. 

(144) Dionyfius, ap. E«fcb. iv. 23. Cyprian, de LapSs. 
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faithful O45). If the fault was of a very heinous 
liature, whole years of penance were efteemed an 
inadequate fatisfattion to the Divine Juftice ; and 
it was always by flow and painful 'gradations that 
the finner, the heretic, or the apoftate, was re-ad- 
mitted into the bofom of the church. A fentence 
of perpetual excommunication was, however,, re- 
ferved for fome crimes of an extraordinary magni- 
tude, and particularly for the inexcufable relapfrt 
of thofe penitents who had already ..experience^ 
and abufed the clemency of their ecclefiaftical fu* 
periors. According to the circumftances or the 
number of the guilty, the exercife of the Chriftian 
difcipline was varied by the difcretion of the bi? 
(hops. The councils of Ancy ra and . IHiberis were 
held about the feme time, the one in Galatia, th$ 
other in Spain j but their refpettive canons, which 
are ftill extant, feem to breathe a very different 
fpirit. The Galatian, who after his baptifio ha4 
repeatedly facrificed to idols, .might obtain his 
pardon by a penance of feven, years, and if h^ 
had feduced others to imitate his example, only 
three years more were added to the term, of his 
exile. But the unhappy Spaniard who had com-' 
mitted the fame offence, was deprived of : thq hope 
of reconciliation, even in the article of death \ 
and his idolatry was placed at the head of a lift 
of feventeen other crimes, againft which a, fen- 
tence no lefs terrible was pronounced. Anjpng. 
thefe we may diflinguilh the inexpiable guilt. of. 
calumniating a bilhop, a prefbyter, or even a 
deacon (146). 
Vol. II. U The 

• (145) Cave's Primitive Chriftianity, Part ili. r c. 5- The admir- 
ers of antiquity regret the loft of this public penance. 

(146) See in Dupin, BibliothequeEcclefiaftique, torn. ii. p. 304 
—3131 a fhort but rational expofition of the canons of thofe coun- 
cil*, which were affcmbled in the firft moments of tranquillity, af- 
ter the perfecution of Diocletian. This perfecution had been much 
lefs feverely felt in Spain than in Galatia $ a difference which may, 
in fome meafure, account for the contrail of their regulations. 
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f hedigni- The wc jj tempered mixture of liberality and 
copal go- rigour, the judicious difpenfation of rewards and 
▼etnmcnt. punifliments, according to the maxims of policy as 
well as juftice, conftituted the human ftrength of 
the church. The bifliops, whofe paternal care ex- 
tended itfelf to the government of both worlds, 
were fenfible of the importance of thefe preroga- 
tives, and covering their ambition with the fcir 
pretence of the love of order, they were jealous 
of any rival in the exercife of a discipline fo ne- 
ceflary to prevent the defertion of thofe troops 
which had enlifted themfelves under the banner of 
the crofs, and whofe numbers every day became 
more confiderable. From the imperious declama- 
tions of Cyprian we fhould naturally conclude, that 
the do&rines of excommunication and penance 
formed the moft eflential part of religion ; and that 
it was much left dangerous for the difciples of 
(Thrift to negledt the obfervance of the moral du- 
ties, than to defpife the cenfures and authority of 
their bilhops. Sometimes we might imagine that 
we were liftening to the voice of Mofes, when he 
commanded the earth to open, and to fwallow up* 
in confuming flames, the rebellious race which re- 
fufed obedience to the priefthood of Aaron ; and we 
/hould fometimes fuppofe that we heard a Roman 
conful aflerting the majefty of the republic, and 
declaring his inflexible refolution to enforce the ri- 
gour of the laws. * " If fuch irregularities are fuf- 
44 fered with impunity (it is thus that the bidiop 
44 of Carthage chides the lenity of his colleague) 
" if fuch irregularities are fufFered, there is an 
44 end of Episcopal vigour (147) ; an end of 
4 * the fublime and divine power of governing the 
iC church, an end of Chriftianity itfelf." Cyprian 
had renounced thofe temporal honours, which it 
is probable he would never have obtained ; but 

the 

(*47) Cyprian Epift. 69. , 
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the acquifition of fuch abfolute command over the 
confidences and underftanding of a congregation, 
however obfcure or defpifed by the world, is more 
truly grateful to the pride of the human heart, than 
the pofleffion*of the moft defpotic power, impofed 
by arms and conqueft on a reludant people. 

In the courfe of this important, though perhaps Recapitu- 
tedious, inquiry, I have attempted to difplay the , ^£j ft of 
fecondary caufes which fo efficacioufly aflifted the ^ufet. 
truth of the Chriftian religion. If among thefe 
caufes we have difcovered any artificial ornaments, 
any accidental circumftances, or any mixture of 
error and paffion, it cannot appear furprizing that 
mankind Ihould be the moft fcnfibly affetted by 
fuch motives as were fuited to their, imperfedt 
nature. It was by the aid of thefe caufes, exclu- 
five zeal, the immediate expectation of another 
world, the claim of miracles, the praftice of ri- 
gid virtue, and the conftitution of the primitive 
church, that Chriftianity fpread itfelfwith fo much 
fuccefe in the Roman empire. To the firft of thefe 
the Chriftians were indebted for their invincible 
valour, which difdained to capitulate with the ene- 
my whom they were refolved to vanquifli. The 
three fucceeding caufes fupplied their valour with 
the moft formidable arms. The laft of thefe 
caufes united their courage, direfted their arms, 
and gave their efforts that irrefiftible weight, which 
even a fmall band of well -trained and intrepid 
volunteers had fo often pofTefled over an undisci- 
plined multitude, ignorant of the fubjed, and 
careleft of the event of the war. In tho#arious weaknef* 
religions of Polytheifm, fome wandtring fanatics of Poly- 
of Egypt and Syria, who addrefled themfelves to tWfm. 
the credulous fuperftition of the populace, were 
perhaps the only order of priefts (148), that derived 
U 2 their 

(148) The arts, the manners, and the vices of the priefts of the 
Syrian goddefs, are very humouroufly defcribed by Apulciut* in 
the eighth book of his Metamorphofes. 
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their whole fupport and credit from their facerdo- 
tal profeflion, and were very deeply affe&ed by a 
pcrfonal concern for the fafety or profperity of 
their tutelar deities. The minifters of Polytheifra 
both in Rome and in the principal provinces, were 
for the moft part, men of a noble birth and of an 
affluent fortune, who received as an honourable 
dtftih&ion, the care of a celebrated temple, or of 
a public facrifice, exhibited, very frequently at 
their own expence the (acred games (149), and 
with cold indifference performed the ancient rites, 
according to the laws and fafhion of their coun- 
try. As they were engaged in the ordinary occu- 
pations of life, their zeal and devotion were feldom 
animated by a fenfe of intereft, or by the habits of 
an ecclefiaftical character. Confined to their re- 
fpedtive temples and cities, they remained without 
any connection of difcipline or government ; and 
whilft they acknowledged the fupreme jurifcli&ion 
ofthefenate, of the college of pontiffs, and of the 
emperor ; thofe civil magistrates contented them- 
felves with the eafy talk df maintaining, in peace 
and dignity, the eftablifhed worfhip of mankind. 
We have already feert how various, how loofe, and 
how uncertain were the religious fentiments of 
Polytheifts. They were abandoned, almoft with- 
out controul, to the natural workings of a fuper- 
ftitious fancy. The accidental circumftances of 
their life and fituaiion determined the objedt as 
well as the degree of their devotion ; and as long 
as their adoration was fucceflively proftituted to 
a thoufand deities it was fcarcely poflible that their 

hearts 

(149) The office of AGarch was of this nature, and it is fre- 
quently mentioned in Ariftidcs, the inferi prions, Sec. It was annual 
andtleclive. None but the vaineft citizens could defire the honour; 
none but the moft wealthy could fupport the expence. See in tht 
Patres Apoftol. torn. ii. p. 200, with how much indifference Philip 
the Afiarch conduced himfclf in the martyrdom of Poly carp « 
There were likewife Bithyniarchs, Lyciarchs, &c. 
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hearts could be fufceptible of a very fincere or live- 
ly paffion for any of them. 

When Chriftianity appeared in the world even T 1 ) * fc *E" 
thefe faint and imperfect impreffions had been^ 1 p a g an 
infenfibly obliterated. Human, reafon which by world 
its unaflifted ftrensth is incapable of perceiving ? rovc 2i f V 
the myftenes or faith, had already obtained , an t hc ne* 
eafy triumph, over the folly of Paganifm - % and when religion, 
Tertullian or La&antius employ their labours in . 
expofing its falfhood and extravagance, they are 
obliged to tranfcribe the eloquence of Cicero or the 
wit of Lucian. The contagion of their fceptical 
writings had been diffufed far beyond the num- 
ber of. their readers. The fafhion of incredulity 
was communicated from the philofopher to the man 
of pleafure or bufinefs, frofii the .noble to the \ 
plebeian, and from the mafter to the menial flave » 
who waited at his table, and who eagerly liftened , 
to the freedom of his convention. On public 
oCcafions the philofophical part of mankind af* 
fedted to treat with refped and decency the retfgi- .. 
ous inftitutions of their country •, but their fecret . 
contempt penetrated through the thin apd auk- 
ward difgiiife, and even the pefople, when they dif* : 
covered that their deities were rejected and derided 
by thofe whofe rank or understanding they vyere 
accuftomed to reverence, were filled with doubts f 
and apprehenfions concerning the truth of thofe 
do&rines, to which they had yielded th^ moft impji- . 
cit belief. The decline of ancient prejudice left a ; 
very numerous portion of human kind in a painful ., 
and comfortlefs fituation. A ftate of fcepticifm and . 
fufpence may amufe a few fnquifitive minds: but „ 
the practice of fuperftition is To congenial to the , 
multitude, that if they are forcibly awakened, they . 
ftill regret the'lofsof their pleafing vifion. Their t 
love of the marvellous and fupernatuhal, their curio- % 
fity with regard to future events, and their ftrong 

propenfity 
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propenfity to extend their hopes and fears beyond 
the limits of the vifible world, were the principal 
caufes which favoured the'eftablifhment of Poly- 
theifm. ' So urgent on the vulgar is the neceffity of 
believing that the fall of any fyftem of mythology 
will moft probably be (ucceeded by the introdudti- 
on of fome other mode of fuperftition. Some dei- 
ties of a more recent and falhionable call might 
foon have occupied the deferted temples of Ju- 
piter and Apollo, if, in the decifive moment, the 
wifdom of providence had not interpofed a genuine 
revelation, fitted to infpire the moft rational ef- 
teem and convittion, whilft at the feme time it 
was adorned with all that could attratt the curi- 
ofity, the wonder, and the veneration of the peo- 
ple. In their aftual difpofition, as they were al- 
moll difengaged from their artificial prgudices, but 
equally fufceptible and defirous of a devout at- 
tachment ; an object much lefs deferving would 
have been fufficient to fill the vacant place in 
their hearts, and to gratify the uncertain eager- 
nefs of their paffions. Thofc who are inclined to 
purfue this refledtion, inftead of viewing with af- 
tonifhment the rapid progress of Chriftianity, will 
perhaps be furprifed that its iuccefs was not dill 
more rapid and ftill more univerfal. 

^Se^tcV ^ ^ as ^ en °bfenred vrl1 ^ 1 tru * as we N as P ro ~ 
anVunion priety, that the conquefts of Rome prepared and 
of the Ro- facilitated thofe of Chriftianity. In the fecond 
!!!~ cm " chapter of this work we have attempted to ex- 
plain in what manner the moft civilized provinces 
of Europe, Afia, and Africa, were united un- 
der the dominion of one fovereign, and gradu- 
ally connefted by the moft intimate ties of laws, 
of manners, and of language. The Jews of Pa- 
leftine, who had fondly expe&ed a temporal de- 
liverer, gave fo cold a reception to -the miracles 
of the divine prophet, that it was found unnecef- 

fary 



] 
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fary to publifh, or at lead to preferve, any He- 
brew gofpel (150). The authentic hiftories of 
the adions of Chrift were compofed in the Greek 
language, at a confiderable diftance from Jerufa- 
lem, and after the Gentile converts were grown 
extremely numerous (151). As foon as thofe hif- 
tories were tranflated into the Latin tongue, they 
were perfedtlji intelligible to all the fubje&s of 
Rome, excepting only to the peafants of Syria 
and Egypt, for whofe benefit particular verfions ' 
were afterwards made. The public highways, 
which had been conftrutted for the ufe of the 
legions, opened an eafy paflage for the Chriftian 
miffionaries from Damafcus to Corinth, and from 
Italy to the extremity of Spain or Britain ; nor 
•did thofe fpiritual conquerors encounter any of 
the obftacles which ufually retard or prevent the 
introduction of a foreign religion into a diftant 
country. There is the ftrongeft reafon to be- 
lieve, that before the reigns of Diocletian and 
Conftantine, the faith of Chrift had been preach- 
ed in every province, and in all the great cities 
of the empire ; but the foundation of the feveral Hiftorical 
congregations, the numbers of the faithful who JJJJ^jJf 
compofed them, and their proportion to the un- chriftia- 
believing multitude, are now buried in obfeurity, nii V* 
or difcuifed by fiftioo and declamation. Such 
imperfeft circumftances however, as have reach- 
ed our knowledge, concerning the increafe of the 
Chriftian name in Afia and Greece, in Egypt, in 
Italy, and in the Weft, we fhall now proceed to - 
relate, without neglefting the real or imaginary 

acquifitions 

(150) The modern critics arc not difpofed to believe what the. ^ 
fathers almoft unanimoufly affert, that St. Matthew compofed a • 
Hebrew gofpel, of which only the Greek t ran flat ion is extant. It " 
fceros, however, dangerous to reject their teftimony. 

(151) Under the reigns of Nero and Domitian, and in the cities - J 
of Alexandria, Antioch, Rome, and Ephei'us. See Mill. Prolego- 
mena ad Nov. TeftamenU and Dr. Lardner's fair and ex ten five 
collection, vol. xv. 
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acquifitions which lay beyond the frontiers of the 
Roman empire. 
intbcEaft. -The rich provinces that extend from the Eu- 
phrates to the Ionian fea, were the principal thea- 
tre on which the apoftle of the Gentiles dif- 
played his zeal and piety. The feeds of the gof- 
pel, which he had fcattered in a fertile foil, were 
diligently cultivated by hisdifciples ; and it (hould 
feem that, during the two firft centuifcs, the moft 
con fide r able body of Chriftians was contained 
within thofe limits. Among the focieties which 
were inftituted in Syria, none were more ancient 
or more illuftrious than thofe of Damafcus, of 
Berea or Aleppo, and of Antioch. The prophe- 
tic introduction of the Apocalypfe has defcribed 
and immortalized the fevcn churches of Aiia ; 
Ephefus, Smyrna, Pergamus, Thyatira (152), 
Sardes, Laodicea, and Philadelphia ; and their Co- 
lonies were foon diffufed over that populous coun- 
try. - In a very early period, the iflands of Cy- 
prus and Crete, the provinces of Thrace and 
Macedonia, gave a favourable reception to the 
new religion; and Chriftian republics were foon 
founded in the cities of Corinth, of Sparta, and 
of Athens (1 53). The antiquity of the Greek and 
Afiatic churches allowed a fufficient fpace of time 
for their increafe and multiplication, and even the 
fwarms of Gnoftics and other heretics ferve to 
difplay the flourilhing condition of the orthodox 
church, fince the appellation of heretics has always 
been applied to the lefs numerous party. To thefe 
domeftic teftimonies we may add the confeffion, 

the 

(151) The Alogians (Epiphanius dc Haeref. 51.) difputed the 
genuincncfs of the Apocalypfe, becaufc the church of Thyatira was 
not. yet founded. Epiphanius, who allows the fact, extricates 
kimfelf from the difficulty, by ingeniously fuppofiag, that St. John 
wrote in the fpirit of prophecy. See Abaunt Difcours fur 1* Apo- 
calypfe. 

(153) The tpiftles of Ignatius and Dionyfius (ap. Euleb. iv. 
a 3.) point out many churche* id Afia and Gnece. That of A then* 
feems to have been one of the leaft flourishing. 
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the complaints, and the apprehenfions of the Gen- 
tiles themfelves. From the w writings of Lucian, a 
philofopher, who had ftudied mankind, and who 
defcribes their rpannersin the mod lively colours, we 
may learn, that under the reign of Commodus, his 
native country of Pontus was filled with Epicureans 
and Cbriftians (1 54). Within fourfcore years after 
the death of Chnft (155), the humane Pliny la- 
ments the magnitude of the evil which he vainly 
attempted to eradicate. In his very curious epiftle 
to the emperor Trajan, he affirms, that the temples 
were almoft deferted ; that the facred vi&ims 
fcarcely found any purchafers ; and that the fu- 
perftition had»not only infedted the cities, but had 
even fpread itfelf into the villages and the open 
country of Pontus and Bithynia (156). 

Without defcending into a minute fcrutiny of the The 
expreflions, or of the motives of .thofe writers who ^^odif 
either celebrate or lament the progrefe of Chriftj- 
anity in the Eaft> it may in general be obferved,- 
that none of them have left us any grounds from . 
whence a juft eftimate might |^e formed of the real 
numbers of the faithful in thofe provinces. One 
circumftance,, however, has been fortunately pre* 
ferved, which feems to call a more diftinft light on 
this obfcure but intereftine fubjedt. Upder the 
reign of Theodofius, ifter Chriftianity had enjoyed, . 
during more than fixty years, the fuulhine of im-. 
perial favour, the ancient and illuffrious church of 
Antioch confided of one hundred thoufajid perfons, 
three thqufand of whom were fiipported out of the 

public 

(154) Lucian in Alexandra, c. 15. Chriftianity, however, mud 
have been very unequally diffused over Pontus i fince in the middle 
of the third century there were no more than feventeen believers in 
the extenlive diocefe of NcorCaefarea. SccM. de Tillemont, Me- 
moires Ecclefiaft. torn. iv. p. 675. from Bafil and Gregory of Nyfla, 
who were theinfelvcs natives of Cappadocia. 

(155) According fo the ancients, Jefus Chrift fuffered under the 
confulihip of the two Gemini, in the year *o of our prcfent rra, 
Pliny was fent into Bithynia, according ty>£agij. in the yeaiMio* 

(i5$)Plin, Epift. x. 97. 
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public oblations (157), The (plendor and dignity 
of the queen of the Eaft, the acknowledged popu- 
loufnefs.of Csefarea, Seleucia, and Alexandria, and 
the deftnittion of two hundred and fifty thoufand 
fouls in the earthquake which affii&ed Antioch un- 
der the elder Juftin (158), are fo many convincing 
proofs that the whole number of its inhabitants was 
not left than half a million, and that the Chris- 
tians, however multiplied by zeal and power, did 
not exceed a fifth part of that great city. How 
different a proportion muft we adopt when we com- 
pare the perfecuted with the triumphant church, 
the Weft with the Eaft, remote villages with po- 
pulous towns, and countries recently Converted to 
the faith, with the place where the believers firft 
received the appellation of Chriftians. It muft 
not, however, be diflembled, that in another pat 
fage, Chryfoftom, to whom we are indebted for 
this ufeful information, computes the multitude of 
the faithful as even fuperior to that of the Jews 
and Pagans (159). But the folution of this appa- 
rent difficulty is eafy and obvious. The eloquent 
preacher draws a parallel between the civil and the 
ecclefiaftical conftitution of Antioch ; between thtf 
lift of Chriftians who had acquired Heaven by bap- 
tifm, and the lift of citizens who had a right to 
fhare the public liberality. Slaves, Arrangers, and 
infants were comgrifed in the former \ they were 
excluded from the latter. 
In Egypt. The extenfive commerce of Alexandria, and its 
proximity to Paleftine, gave an eafy entrance to the 
new religion. It was at firft embraced by great 
numbers of the Therapeutae, or Eflenians of the 

lake 

(157) Chryfoftom. Opera, torn. rii. p. 658, 810. Edit. Savil. 

(j 58) John Malela, torn, it, p. 144. He draws the fame con - 
clufion with regard to the populoufnefs of Antioch. 

(159) Chryfoftom. torn. i. p. 591. I am indebted for thefe paf- 
fages, though not for my inference, to the learned Dr. Lardner. 
Credibility of thcGofpel Htftorvj voJ. *ii. p. 370. 
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lake Mareotis, a Jewifh fett which had abated 
jnuch of its reverence for the Mofeic ceremonies. 
The auftere life of the Eflenfens, their falls and 
excommunications, the community of goods, the 
love of celibacy, their zeal for martyrdom, and the 
warmth, though not the purity of their faith, al- 
ready offered a very lively image of the primitive 
difcipline (160). It was in the fchool of Alexan- 
dria that the Chriftian theology appears to have af- 
fumed a regular and fcientifical form ; and when 
Hadrian vifited Egypt, he found a church com- 
pofed of Jews and of Greeks, fufficiently important 
to attradt the notice of that inquifitive prince (161). 
But the progrefs of Chiiftianity was for a long time 
confined within the limits of a fingle city, which 
was itfelf a foreign colony ; and till the clofc of 
the fecond century, the predeceflbrs of Demetrius 
were the only prelates of the Egyptian church. 
Three bifhops were confecrated by the hands of .♦ 
Demetrius, and the number was increafed to twenty 
by his fucceflbr Heraclas ( 1 62). The body of the 
natives, a people diftinguifhed by a fullen inflexi- 
bility of temper (163), entertained the newdoftrine 
with coldnefs and relu&ance ; and even in the time 
of Origen, it was rare to meet with an Egyptian 
who had furmounted his early prejudices in favour 

of 

(160) Bafnage, Hiftoire des Juifs, 1. ii. c. so, *i, 22, 23, hat 
examined, with the id oft critical accuracy, the curious treatife of 
Philo, which defcribes the Therapeutae. By proving that it was com- 
pofed as early as the time of Auguftus, Bafnage has demon ft rated, 
in fpite of Eufebius (1. ii. c. 17.) and a crowd of modern Catholics, 
that the Therapeutas were neither Chriftians nor monks. It Hill re- 
mains probable that they changed their name, preferved their man- 
ners, adopted fome new articles of faith, and gradually became the 
fathers of the Egyptian Afcetics. 

( 161 ) See a letter of Hadrian in the Auguftan Hiftory, p. 24.5. 

(162) For the fucceflion of Alexandrian biihops, confult Renau- 
lt's Hiftory, p. 24, &c. This curious fact is preferved by the pa- 
riach Eutychius (Anna J. torn. i. p. 334. Verf. Pocock) j and its 
internal evidence would alone be a futficient anfwer to all the objec- 
:ions which BiAiop Pearfon has urged in the Vindicix Ignatianx. 

(163) Ammian. Marcellin. xxii. 16. 
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of the fatted animals of his cburitry (164). As 
foon, indeed, as Chriftianity afcended the throne, < 
the zeal of thofe barbarians obeyed the prevailing 
impulfion 5 the cities of Egypt were filled with 
bifhops, and the deferts rf Thebais fwarmed with 
hermits. 
in Rome. A perpetual ftream of ftraogers and provincials 
flowed into the capacious bofom of Rome. What- 
ever was ftrange or odious, whoever was guilty or 
fufpe&ed, might hope, in the obfeurity ofthat ini- 
menfe capital, to elude the vigilance of the law. 
In fuch a various conflux of nations, every teacher, 
either of truth or of falfehood, every founder, whe- 
ther of a virtuous or a criminal aflbciation, • might 
eafily multiply his difciples or accomplices. The 
Christians of Rome, at the time of the accidental 
perfecution of Nero, are repreferited by Tacitus as 
already amounting to a very great multitude ( 1 65) \ 
and the language of that great hiftorian is almoft 
fimilar to the fly le employed by Livy, when he relates 
the introdudtion and the fuppreflion of the rites of 
Bacchus, After the Bacchanals had awakened the 
feverity of the fenate, it was likewife apprehended 
that a very great multitude, as it were another peo- 
ple^ had been initiated into thofe abhorred myfteriesw 
A more careful inquiry foon demonftrated, that the 
offenders did not exceed feven thoufand ; a num- 
ber indeed fufficiently alarming, when confidered 
as the objedt of public juftice (166). It is widi the 
fame candid allowance that we fhould interpret the 
vague exprcflions of Tacitus, and in a former in- 
ftance of Pliny, when they exaggerate the crowds 
of deluded fanatics who had forfaken the eftablifhed 

worth ip 

(164) Or i gen contra Cclfum, 1. i. p. 40. 

(165) Ingens multitudo it the expreifionof Tacitus, xv. 44. 

(166) T. Liv. xxxix. y%. 15, 16, 17. Nothing could exceed the 
horror and condensation of the fenate on the difcovery of the Bac- 
chanalians, whofe depravity isdefcribed, and perhapa exaggerated 
by Livy. 
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worfhip of the cods. The church of Rome was 
undoubtedly the nrft and moil populous of the em* 
pire ; and we are poflefled of an authentic record, 
which attefts the (late of religion in that city about 
the middle of the third century, and after a peace 
of thirty-eight years. The clergy, at that time, con- 
fifted of a biftiop, forty-fix prefbyters, feven dea- 
cons, as many fub-deacons, forty-two acoly thes, and 
fifty readers, exorcifts, and porters. The number 
of widows, of the infirm, and of the poor, who 
were maintained by the oblations of the faithful, 
amounted to fifteen hundred (167), From reafon, 
as well as from the analogy of Antioch, we may 
venture to eftimate the Christians at Rome at about 
fifty thoufand. The populoufiiefs of that great ca- 
pital cannot perhaps be exa&ly afcertainedj but the 
mod modeft calculation will not furely reduce it 
lower than a million of inhabitants, of whom the 
Chriftians might conftitute at the moft a twentieth 
part (168). 

The weftern provincials appeared to have derived In Africa 
the knowledge of Chriftianuy from the fame fource an ^ thc 
which had diffuied among them the language, the provinces, 
fentiments, an4 the manners of Rome. In this more 
important circumftance, Africa, as well as Gaul, was 
gradually fafhioned to the imitation of the capital 
Yet notwithftanding the many favourable occafions 
which might invite the Roman miflionaries to vifit 
their Latin provinces, it was late before they palled 
either the fea or the Alps ( 1 69) ; nor can we difco- 

ver 

(167) Eufebius, I. vi. c. 43. The Latin tranflator (M. de Va- 
lois) has thought proper to reduce the number of prefbyters to for- 
ty four, 

(168) This proportion of the prefbyters and of the poor, to the 
red of the people, was originally fixed by Burnet (Travels into 
Italy, p. 168)1 ^nd is approved by Moyle (vol. ii. p. 151)- They 
were both unacquainted* with the paflage of Chryfoftom, which 
converts their conjecture alroolt into a fan. 

(169) Serius trans Alpes, religion* Dei fufcepta. Sulpicius Se- 
verus, 1. ii. Theie were the celebrated martyrs of Lyons. See Eu- 
febius, 
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ver in thcie great countries any allured traces, either I 
cf fakh or of pertecutior., t u at aicend higher than 
the reign of the Antonines (170). The flow pro- 
gress of the gofpel in the cold climate of Gaul, v/as 
extremely different from ?he eagemeis with which it 
leems to have been receded on the burning fcnds 
of Africa. The African Chriftians foon formed one 
of the principal members of the primitive church. 
The practice introduced into that province, of ap- 
pointing bifhops to the moft inconfiderable towns, 
and very frequently to the moft obfcure villages, 
contributed to multiply the fplendor and importance 
of their religious focicties, which during the courfe j 
of the third century were animated by the zeal of! 
Tamilian, directed by the abilities of Cyprian, and 
adorned by the eloquence of Ladantius. But if, 
on the contrary, we turn ojur eyes towards Gaul, we 
we muft content ourfelves with difcovering, in the 
the time of Marcus Antoninus, the feeble and 
united congregations of Lyons and Vienna ; and 
even as late as the reign of Decius, we are affur- 
ed, that in a few cities only, Aries, Narbonne, 
Thouloufe, Limoges, Clermont, Tours, and Pa- 
ris, fomc {battered churches were fupported by 
the devotion of a fmall number of Chriftians 
(171). Silence is -indeed very confident with 
devotion ; but as it is feldom compatible with 

zeal, 

fcbius, v. 1. Tillemont, Mem. Ecclefiaft. torn. ii. p. 316. Ac- 
cording to the Donatifts, whole afiertson is confirmed by the tacit 
acknowledgment of Auguftin, Africa was the laft of the provinces 
which received the goipel. Tillemont, Mem. Ecclefiaft. torn. i. p. 

7S4- 

(170) Turn primum intra Gall i as martyria vifa. Sulp. Sevenis, 
1, ii. With regard to Africa, fee Tertullian ad Scapulam, c. 3. It 
\% imagined, that the Scyllitan martyrs were the firft ( AAa Stnce- 
ra Kuinart, p. 34.) One of the adverfaries of Apuletus feems to 
have been a Christian. Apolog. p. 496, 497. Edit. Delpoin. 

(171) Raix in aliquibus civitatibus ecclefae, paucorum Cmiftian- 
01 urn devotione, refurgerent. Acla Sincera, p. 130. Gregory of 
Tout*, 1. i. c. a 8. Momeim> p. 107. 449. There is fomc reafoi 
to believe, that, in the beginning of the fourth century, theexten- 
five dioceles of Liege, of Treves, and of Cologne, compofed a fin- 
gle birtioprick, which had been very recently rounded. See Mc- 
moires de Tillemont, torn. vi. part i. p. 43, 411. 
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zeal, we may perceive and lament the languid date 
of Chriftianity in thofe provinces Which had ex- 
changed the Celtic for the Latin tongue, fince they 
did not, during the three firft centuries, give birth 
to a fingle ecclefiaftical writer. From Gaul, which 
claimed a juft pre-eminence of learning and autho- 
rity over all the countries on thfs fide of the Alps, 
the light of the gofpel was more faintly reflected 
on the remote provinces of Spain and Brixain ; 
and if we may credit the vehement aflertions of 
Tertullian, they had already received the firft rays 
of the faith, when he addrefled his appology to the 
magiftrates of the emperor Severus (172)- But 
the obfcure and imperfect origin of the weftera 
churches of Europe has been fo -negligently re- 
corded, that if we would relate the time, and man- 
ner of their foundation, we muft fupply the filence 
of antiquity by thofe legends which avarice or fu- 
perftition long afterwards dictated to the monks in 
the lazy gloom of their convents (173). Of thefe 
holy romances, that of the apoftle St. James can 
alone, by its Angular extravagance, deferve to be 
mentioned. From a peaceful filherman of the lake 
of Genneiareth, he was transformed into a valor- 
ous knight, who charged at the head of the Spa* 
nifh chivalry in their battles againft the Moors. 
The graved hiftorians have celebrated his exploits ; 
the miraculous (hrine of Compoftella difpktyed his 
power ; and the fword of a military order, affifted 
by the terrors of the inqurfuion, were fufficient to 
remove every objedtion of profane criticifm (1 74). 

The 

(17a) The date of Tertullian's Apology is fixed in a difleitati- 
m of Mo&eim, to the year 19*. 

(173) In the fifteenth century > there were few who had either in- 
:ti nation or courage to queftion whether Jofeph of Arimathea 
funded the monaftery of Glaftenbury, and whether Dionyfius the 
fkreopagke preferred the refidenceof Paris to that of Athens. 

(174) The ftupendous metamorphofis was performed in the ninth 

century. 
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Jfcyp 1 . The progrefe of Chri Aianity was hot confined to 
•f the" 1 * c Roman empire ; arid according to the primi- 
Roman tive fathers, who interpret fa&s by prophecy, the 
•"V* 1 ** new religion, within a century after the death of its 
divine author, had already vifited every part of 
the globe. " There exifts not/' fays Juftin Mar- 
tyr, "a people, whether Greek or Barbarian, of 
* c any otter race of men, by whatfoever appellari- 
cc or manners they may be diftinguifhed, how- 
** evw ignorant of arts of Agriculture, whether they 
44 dwell under tents, or wander about in covered 
" waggons, among whom prayers are not offered 
44 up in the name of a crucified Jefus to the Father 
44 and Creator of all things (175)." But this fpleh- 
did exaggeration, which even at prefent it would 
be extremely difficult to reconcile with the real 
Hate of mankind, can be confidered only as the 
nrfh (ally of a devout but carelefs writer, the meafure 
of whole belief was regulated by that of his wifhes. 
But neither the belief nor the wifhes of the fathers, 
can alter the truth of hiftory. It will ftill remain 
so undoubted faft, that thfc barbarians of Scythia 
and Germany, who fubverted the Roman monar- 
chy, wfere involved in the dirkneft of paganifm ; 
and that even the conversion of Iberia, of Arme- 
nia, or of Ethiopia, was not attempted with any 
degree of fuccefs till the fcepter was in the hands 
of an orthodox emperor (176). Before that time, 
the various accidents of war and commerce might 
indeed diffufe an imperfect knowledge of the gof- 

pel 

century. See Mariana (Hift. Hi (pan. v. 10. 13. ) t who, in every 
lenfe, imifOttea Liry, and the honeft detection of the legend of St. 
James by Dr.Geddet, Mifcellames, toL ii. p. s*i. 

(175) Juftia Martyr, Dialog, cum Tryphon, p. 34.1. Irenxns 
adv. Hasref. 1. i. c. 10. TertttMiaa adv. Jud. c. 7. See Moueim 
p. 203. 

(176) See the fourth century of Mofheim*! Hiftory of the 
church. Many, though very conrufed circumftances, *hat relate f 
the converfion of Ibena and Armenia, may be found in Mofea of 
Cfcorene, 1. ii. c. 78—89. 
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pel among the tribes of Caledonia (177), and among 
the borders of the Rhine, the Danube, and the 
Euphrates (178). Beyond the laft mentioned ri ver* 
Edefla was diftinguifhed by a firm and early adhe- 
rence to the faith (179). From Edefla, the princi- 
ples of Chriftianity were eafily introduced into the 
Greek and Syrian cities which obeyed the fucceflbrs 
of Artaxerxes; but they do not appear to have 
made any deep impreflion on the minds of the Per* 
fians, whofe religious fyftem, by the labours of a 
well-difciplined order of priefts, had been con- 
ftru&ed with much more art and folidity than the 
uncertain mythology of Greece and Rome (180). 

From this impartial though imperfedt furvey of General 
the progrefs of Chriftianity, it may perhaps feem J^"^ 
probable, that the number of its profelytes has ans and 
been exceflfaely magnified by fear on the one fide, Pag» ns « 
and by devotion on the other. According to the 
irreproachable teftimony ofOrigen(i8t), the pro- 
portion of the faithful was very inconfiderable when 
compared with the multitude of an unbelieving 

Vol. II. X world > 

(177) According toTertullian»the Chiiftian faith had penetrated 
into parts of Britain inacceflible to the Roman arms. About a 
century afterwards, Oflian, the fori of Fingal, \i JaU to have de- 
puted, in his extreme old age, with one of the foreign miiiionaries, 
and the difpute is ftill extant, in verfe, and in the Erfe language* 
See Mr. Macpherfon's Diflertation on the antiquity of Offian's po- 
ems, p. 10. 

(178) The Ooths, who ravaged Aflain the reign of G-rilientts* 
carried away great numbers of captives; fomeof whom were Chrif- 
tians, and became miiiionaries. See Tillemont, MemoiresEcclefiaft. 
torn. iv.. p. 44. 

(179) The Legend of Abgarus, fabulous as it is, affords a deci- 
five proof, that many years before Eufebius wrote hisrhiftory, the 
greateft part of the inhabitants at Edefla had embraced Chriltianity. 
Their rivals, the citizens of Carrha, adhered, on the contrary, to 
the caufe of Paganifm, as late as the fixth Century* 

(180) According to Bardefanes (ap Eufeb. Praepar. Evangel.) 
there were Come Chriftians in Perfia before the end of the fecond cen- 
tury. In the time of Conftantinc (fee his epiftle to Sapor. Vit< 1. iv, 
c. 13.) they compoied a flourifhing church. Confult Beaufobre 
Hift. Critique du Manicheifmr, torn. i. p. 180. and the Bibliothectt 
Orientals of Aflemani. 

(181) Oiigen contra Celfum, 1, viii.p. 4244 
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world ; but, as we are left without any diftindt in- 
formation, it is impoffible to determine, and it is 
difficult even to conjecture, the real numbers of 
the primitive Chriftians. The moil favourable 
calculation, however, that can be deduced from 
the examples of Antioch and of Rome, will not 
permit us to imagine that more than a twentieth 
part of the fubjedts of the empire had enlifted 
themfelves under the banner of the crofs before 
the important con verfion of Conftan tine. But their 
habits of faith, of zeal, and of union, feemed to 
multiply their numbers; and the fame caufes 
which contributed to their future increafe, ferved 
to render their a£tual flrength more apparent and 
more formidable. 
Whether Such is the conftitution of civil fociety, that 
Chrfilf w hilft a f ew perfons are diftinguifhed by riches, 
were me" hy honours, and by knowledge, the body of the 
and igno- people is Condemned to obfeurity, ignorance, and 
ram ' poverty. The Chriftian religion, which addrefled 
itfelf to the whole human race muft confequently 
colledt a far greater number of profelytes from the 
lower than from the fuperior ranks of life. This 
innocent and natural circumftance has been im- 
proved into a very odious imputation, which feems 
to be lefs ftrenuoufly denied by the apologifts than 
it is urged by the adverfaries of the faith ; that the 
new fed of Chriftians Was almoft entirely compofed 
of the dregs of the populace, of peafants and me- 
chanics, of boys and women, of beggars and 
flaves, the laft of whom might fometimes .intro- 
duce the miflionaries into the rich and noble fami- 
lies to which they belonged. Thefe obfeure teach- 
ers (fuch was the charge of malice and infidelity) 
are as mute in public as they are loquacious and 
dogmatical in private. W hi lft they cautioufly 
avoid the dangerous encounter of philosophers, 
they mingle with the rude and illiterate crowd, 
and infinuate themfelves into thofe minds, whom 

their 
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their age, their fex, or their education, has the 
beft dfipofed to receive the impreflion of fuperfti- 
tious terrors (182). 

This unfavourable pidture, though not devoid Some ex. 
of a faint referflblance, betrays, by its dark colour- ^ p {j° r n8 
ing and diftorted features, the pencil of an enemy, gird to" 
As the humble faith of Chrift diffufed itfelf through learning! 
the world, it was embraced by feveral perfons who 
derived fome confequence from the advantages of 
nature or fortune. Ariftides, who prefented an 
eloquent apology to the emperor Hadrian, was an 
Athenian philofopher (183). Juftin Martyr had 
(ought divine knowledge in the fchools of Zeno, of 
Ariftotle, of Pythagoras, and of Plato, before he 
fortunately was accofted by the old man, or rather 
the angel, who turned his attention to the ftudy of 
the Jewifti prophets (184). Clemens of Alexan- 
dria had acquired much various reading in the 
Greek, and Tertullian in the Latin language. Ju- 
lius, Africanus, and Origen pofiefled a very conii- 
derable (hare of the learning of their times ; and 
although the ftyleof Cypriaft is very different from 
that of Lattantius, we might almoft difcover that 
both thofe writers had been public teachers of rhe- 
toric. Even the ftudy of philofophy was at length 
introduced among the Chriftians, but it was not 
always productive of the moft falutary effefts j 
knowledge was as often the parent of herefy as of 
devotion, and the defcription which was deflgned 
for the followers of Artemon, may, with equal 
propriety, be applied to the various fedts that re- 
fitted the fucceflbrs of the apoftlcs. " They pre- 
" fume to alter the holy fcriptures, to abandon 
X z " the 

(i$a) Minucius Fcelix, c. 8. with Wowerus'sjiotes. Celfusap 
Origen, 1. iii. p. 138. 141. Julian ap. CyrifTl. vi. p. »o6. 
Edit. Spanheim. , 

(183) Eufeb. Hift. Ecclcf. \v. 3. Hi crony m. Epift. 83. 

(184) The ftory is prettily told in Juftin's Dialogues. THIemont 
(Mem. Ecciefiart. torn. ii. p. 334.)* w h° relates it after him, isfiire 
chat the old man was a difguifed angel. 
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" the ancient rule of faith, and to form their ojft- 
" nions according to the fubtile precepts of logic. 
" The fcience of the church is negle&ed for the 
" ftudy of geometry ; and they lofe light of Heaven 
" while they are employed in meafuring the earth. 
" Euclid is perpetually in their hands. Ariftotle 
" and Theophraftus are the objefts of their admi- 
" ration ; and they exprefs an uncommon reverence 
" for the works of Galen. Their errors are deriv- 
" ed from the abufeof the arts and fciences of the 
" infidels, and they corrupt the fimplicity of the gpf- 
" pel by the refinements of human reafon (185)." 
with re- Nor can it be affirmed with truth, that the ad- 
gard to vantages of birth and fortune were always feparated 
f*mipe. d fr° m t ' ie profeffion of Chriftianity. Several Roman 
citizens were brought before the tribunal of Pliny, 
and he foon difcovered, that a great number of per- 
fons of every order of men in Bithynia had deferted 
the religion of their anceftors ( 1 86). His unfufpedt- 
ed teftimony may, in this inftance, obtain more cre- 
dit than the bold challenge of Tertullian, when he 
addieffes himfelf to the fears as well as to the hu- 
manity of the proconful of Africa, by alluring him, 
that if he perufbs in his cruel intentions, he muft 
decimate Carthage, and that he will find among 
the guilty many perfons of his own rank, fenators 
and matrons or nobleft extra&ion, and the friends 
or relations of his moft intimate friends (187). It 
appears, however, that about forty years after- 
wards, the emperor Valerian was perfuaded of the 
truth of this aflertion, fince in one of his refcripts 
he evidently fuppofes > that fenators, Roman knights 

and 

(185) Eufebius, v. 28. It maybe hoped, that none, except the 
heretics, gave occasion to the complaint of Celfus (ap Origen, 1. ii. 
p. 77.; tUatthe Chriftians were perpetually correcting and altering 
their Gofpels. 

(186) Plin. Epift. x. 97. Fuerunt alii fimilis amentix, civet Ro* 
mani ------ Multi enim omnis aeiatis, omnis or dints t utrfuique foe- 
tus, etiam vocantur in periculum et vocabuntur. 

' (187) Tertullran ad Scapulam. Yet even his rhetoric riles n* 
higher than to calm a tenth part of Carthage. 
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and ladies of quality were engaged in the Chrif- 
tian fedt (188). The church ftill continued to 
increafe its outward fplendor as it loft its internal 
purity ; and, in the reign of Diocletian, the pa- 
lace, the coutts of juftice, and even the army, 
concealed a multitude of Chriftians, who endea- 
voured to reconcile the interefts of the prefent, 
with thofe of a future, life. 

And yet thefe exceptions are either too few in Chriftwni- 
number, or too recent in time, entirely to remove ^"abiy*" 
the imputation of ignorance and obfeurity which received by 
has been fo arrogantly caft on the firft profelytes of ^** 
Chriftianity. lnftead of employing in our defence 
the fiftions of latter ages, it will be more prudent 
to convert the occafion of fcandal into a fubjedt of 
edification. Our ferious thoughts will fuggeft to 
us, that the apoftles themfelves were chofen by 
providence among the fifliermen of Galilee, and 
that the lower we deprefs the temporal condition 
of the firft Chriftians, the more reafon we (hall 
find to admire their merit and fuccefs. It is in- 
cumbent on us diligently to remember, that the 
kingdom of Heaven was prom i fed to the poor in 
fpirit, and that minds affiifted by calamity and the 
contempt of mankind, cheerfully liften to the di- 
vine promife of future happinefs ; while, on the 
contrary, the fortunate are fatisfied with the pof- 
feffion of this world ; and the wife, abufe in doubt 
and difpute their vain fuperiority of reafon and 
knowledge. 

We ftand in need of fuch reflections to comfort Rcjcaed 
us for the lofs of fome illuftrious characters, which b y^ on j cc - 
in our «yes might have feemed the raoft worthy of men of the 
the heavenly prefent. The names of Seneca, of firft Mdfe- 
the elder and the younger Pliny, of Tacitus, of A ~ n ~ 
Plutarch, of Galen, of the (lave Epidtetus, and 
of the emperor Marcus Antoninus, adorn the age 
in which they flouriihed, and exalt the dignity of 

human 

(x88) Cyprian, Epift. 79. 



cond cen- 
turies. 
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human nature. They filled with glory their re- 
fpedtive ftations, either in a&ive or contemplative 
life } their excellent underftandings were improved 
by ftudy ; Philofophy had purified their minds 
from the prejudices of the popular fuperfli tion ; 
and their days were fpent in the purfuit of truth 
and the practice of virtue. Yet all thefe fages 
(it is no lefs an objedt of furprife than of concern) 
overlooked or rejedted the perfe&ion of the Chris- 
tian fyftem. Their language or their filence e- 
qually difcover their contempt for the growing fed, 
which in their time had diffufed itfelf over the 
Roman empire. Thofe among them who conde- 
fcend to mention the Chriftians, confider them on- 
ly as obftinate and perverfe enthufiafts, who ex- 
acted an implicit fubmiffion to their myfterious 
dottrines, without being able to produce a fingle 
argument that could engage the attention of men 
of fenfe and learning (189). 
Their ne. It is at leaft doubtful whether any of tbefe phi- 
g,ee \cc l°f°ph ers perufed the apologies which the primi* 
pr°p cc 7 t j vc chriftians repeatedly published in behalf of 
themfelves and of their religion ; but it is much to 
be lamented that fuch a caufe was not defended by 
abler advocates. They expofe, with fuperfiuous 
wit and eloquence, the extravagance of Polythe- 
ifm. They intereft our companion by difplaying 
the innocence and fuffcripgs of their injured bre- 
thren. But when they would demonftrate the di- 
vine origin of Chriftianfty, they infift much more 
ftrongly on the predictions which announced, than 
on the miracles which accompanied, the appear- 
ance of the Meffiah. Their favourite argument 
might ferve to edify a Cbriftian or to convert a 

Jew, 

(i Jo) Dr. Lardner, in his firft and fecond tolume of Jewifli and 
Cbriftian teftimonies, collets arid ilJuftrates thofe of Pliny the 
tounger, of Tacitus, of Galen, pf Marcus Antoninus, and per- 
haps of Epi&etus (for it is doubtful whether that philosopher 
means to fpeak of the chriftians). The new fe&s is totally unno- 
ticed by Seneca, the elder Pliny, and Plutarch. 
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J few, fince both the one and the other acknow- 
edge the authority of thofe prophecies, and both 
are obliged, with devout reverence, to fearch for 
their fenfe and their accomplifhmcut. But this 
mode of perfuafion lofes much of its weight and 
influence, when it is addrefled to thofe who nei- 
ther underftand nor refpeft the Mofaic difpenfation 
and the prophetic ftyle (190). In the unfkilful 
hands of Juftin and of the fucceeding apologifts, 
the fublime meaning of the Hebrew oracles evapo- 
rates in diftant types, affedted conceits, and cold 
allegories; and even their authenticity was ren- 
dered fufpicious to an unenlightened Gentile by the 
mixture of pious forgeries, which, under the 
names of Orpheus, Hermes, and the Sibyls (191), 
were obtruded on him as of equal value with the 
genuine infpirations of Heaven. The adoption of 
fraud and fophiftry in the defence of revelation, 
too often reminds us of the injudicious condudl 
of thofe poets who load their invulnerable he- 
roes with a ufelefs weight of cumberfome and 
brittle armour. 

Btit how (hall we excufe the lupine inatten- and of mi- 
tion of the Pagan and philofophic world, to thofe raclef - 
evidences which were prefeftted by the hand of 
Omnipotence/ wot to their reafon, but to their 
(enfes? During the age of Chrift, of his apoftles, 
and of their firft difaiples, the doctrine which they 

preached 

(190) If the famous prophecy of the Seventy Weeks had been 
alleged to a- Roman philofopher, would he not have replied in the 
words of Cicero, " Que tandem ifta auguratio eft, annorum pot i us. 
quam aut menfium autdierum ?" De Divinatibne, ii. 30. Obferve 
with what irreverence Lucian (in Alexandre, e. t30 and his friend 
Celfus ap. Origen, (1. vii. p. 327.) exprefs themfelves concerning 
the Hebrew prophets. 

(191) The pbilofophers, who derided the more ancient predi&U 
ons of the Sybils, would eafily have detected the Jewiih and Chrif- 
tian forgeries, which have been fb triumphantly quoted by the fa* 
thers from Juftin Martyr to La&antius. When the Sibylline verfes 
had performed their appointed talk, they, like the fyftem of the 
millennium, were quietly laid afide. The Chriftian Sibyl had un» 
luckily fixed the ruin of Rome for the year io<, A. U. C. 94ft, - 
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preached was confirmed by innumerable prodigies. 
The lame walked, the blind faw, the lick were 
healed, the dead were raifed, daemons were ex- 
pelled, and the laws of Nature were perpetually 
General fi- fufpended for the benefit of the church. But the 
iern!n C °"he **8 e s °f Greece and Rome turned afide from the 
dwknlfs awful fpeftacle, and purfuing the ordinary occu- 
of ffi c Potions of life and ftudy, appeared unconfeious of 
paffon. an y jdterationg \ n t h e moral or phyfical govern- 
ment of the world. Under the reign of Tiberius, 
the whole earth (i 92), or at leaft a celebrated pro- 
vince of the Roman empire (193), was involved 
in a preternatural darknefs of three hours. Even 
this miraculous event, which ought to have excited 
the wonder, the curiofity, and the devotion of 
mankind, palled without notice in an age of fci- 
encc and hiftory (194), It happened during the 
lifetime of Ser.eca and the elder Pliny, tf ho muft 
have experie:, cf d the immediate efFeds, or received 
• \ the earlieft intelligence of the prodigy. Each of 
thefe philofophers, in a laborious work, has re- 
corded all the great phenomena of Nature, earth- 
quakes, meteors, comets, and eclipfes, which his 
indefatigable curiofity could colled (195). Both 
the one and the other have omitted to mention the 
greateft phenomenon to which the mortal eye has 
been witnefs fince the creation of the globe. A 
diftind chapter of Pliny (196) is devoted to 

eclipfes 

(19a) The fathers, as they are drawn out in battle array by Dom. 
Calmet Diflertations fur la Bible, torn* iii. p. 195 — 308.) feem to 
cover the whole earth with darknefi, in which they are followed by 
mod of the moderns. 

(193) Origen ad Mattb. c, 17. and a few modern critics, Beza, 
Le Clerc, Lardner, &c. are defirous of confining it to the land of 
Judea. 

(194) The celebrated paifage of Phlegon is now wifely abandon- 
ed. When Tertollian attires the pagans, that the mention of the 
prodigy is found in A ream's (not Arcnitis) veiiris, (fee his Apolo- 
gy, c. si.) he probably appeals to the Sibylline verfes, which relate 
it exa£My in the words of theGofpel. 

(195) Seneca Qussft. Natur. i. 1, 15. vi. i # vii. 17* Plin. 
Hift. Natur. I. ii. 

(196) F|in. Hift. Natur. ii. 39, 
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eclipfes of an extraordinary nature and unufual 
duration ; but he contents himfelf with defcribing 
the fingular defeft of light which followed the 
murder of Caefar, when, during the greateft part 
of a year, the orb of the fun appeared pale and 
without fplendor. This feafon of obfcurity, which 
cannot furely be compared with the preternatural 
darknefs of the Paffion, had been already celebra- 
ted by moft of the poets (197) and hiuorians of 
that memorable age (198). 

(197) Virgil Georgic. 1. i. 466. Tibullus, !• ii. Eleg. ▼. 
▼cr. 75. Ovid Metamorph. xv. 782. Lucan. i. 540* The laft 
places this prodigy before the civil war. 

(19S) See a public epiftle of M. Anthony in Jofeph. Antiquir* 
xiv. 12. Plutarch in Caefar, p. 471. Appian, Bell. Civil. 1. iv, 
Pion. Cafliut, 1. xlv. p. 431. Julius Obfequens, c, 11S, His 
little treatife is an abftracl of Livy's prodigies* 



CHAP. 
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CHAP XVI. 

Tbe eonduft of tbe Roman Government towards the 
(briftians^from tbe reign of Nero to that of am- 

fiantine. 

Oirtfflani- T F we ferioufly confider the purity of the Chrif- 
wudb' A l * an religion, the fandtity of its moral precepts, 
the Roman and the innocent as well as aultere lives of the 
emperors, greater number of thofe, who during the firft ages 
embraced the faith of the gofpel, we fhould natu- 
rally fuppofe, that fo benevolent a dodtrine would 
have been revived with due reverence, even by 
the unbelieving world ; that the learned and the 
polite, however they might deride the miracles, 
would have efteemed the virtues of the new left ; 
and that the magiftrates, inftead of perfecuting, 
would have protected an order of men who yielded 
the mod paifive obedience to the laws, though 
they declined the adtive cares of war and govern- 
ment. If on the other hand we recoiled the uni- 
verfal toleration of Polytheifm, as it was invariably- 
maintained by the faith of the people, the incredu- 
lity of philofophcrs, and the policy of the Roman 
fenate and emperors, we are at a lofs to difcover 
what new offence the Chriftians had committed, 
what new provocation could exafperate the mild 
indifference of antiquity, and what new motives 
could urge the Roman princes, who beheld with* 
out concern a thoufand forms of religion fubfift- 
ing in peace under their gentle fway, to inflidt a 
fevere punifhment on any part of their fubje&s, 
who had,chofen for themfelves a fingular but an 
inofFenfive mode of faith and worfhip. 

The religious policy of the ancient world feems 
to have aflumed a more ftern and intolerant cha- 
radter, to oppofe the progrefs of Chriftianity. 

About 
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About fourfcore years after the death of Chrift, 
his innocent difciples were punifhed with death by 
the fentence of a proconful of the mod amiable 
and philofophic character, and according to the 
laws of an emperor, diftinguifhed by the wifdom 
andjuftice of his general adminiftration. The 
apologies which were repeatedly addrefled to the 
fuccefibrs of Trajan are filled with the moil pathe- 
tic complaints, that the Chriftians who obeyed the 
dictates, and folicited the liberty of conscience, 
were alone, among all the fubje&s of the Roman 
empire, excluded from the common benefits of 
their aufpicious government. The deaths of a few 
eminent martyrs have been recorded with care ; 
and from the times that Chriftianity was invefted 
tmh the fupreme power, the governors of the 
church have been no lefs diligently employed in 
difplaying the cruelty, than in imitating the con- 
duft of their Pagan adverfaries. To Teparate (if 
it be poffible) a few authentic as well as interefting 
fadts from an undigefted maf&of fi&ion and error, 
and to relate, in a clear and rational manner, the 
caufes, the extent, the duration, and the moft .im- 
portant circumftaiices of the perfecutions to which 
the firft Chriftians were expofed, is the defign of 
the prefent chapter, • » 

The fe&aries of aperfecuted rdigiori, depreifed inquiry in. 
by fear, anirtiated with refentment, and perhaps J^-J^ 
heated by entbufiafmj ire feldom in a proper tem- 
per of mind calmly to inveftigate, or candidly to 
appreciate, the motives of their enemies, which 
often efcape the impartial and difcerning view even 
of thofe who are placed at a fecure diftance from 
the flames of persecution. Areafon has been af- 
figned for the oonduft of the emperors towards the 
primitive Chriftians which may appear the more 
fpecious and probable as it is drawn from the ac- 
knowledged genius of Polytheifm. It has already 

been 
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been obferved, that the religious concord of the 
world was principally fupported by the implicit 
aflcnt and reverence which the nations of antiquity 
exprefled for their refpedlive traditions and cere- 
monies. It might therefore be expe&ed, that they 
would unite with indignation againft any fed or 
people which lhould feparate itfelf from the com- 
munion of mankind, and claiming the exclufive 
pofleffion of divine knowledge, fhould difdain eve- 
ry form of worfhip except its own, as impious and 
idolatrous. The rights of toleration were held by 
mutual indulgence : they werejuftly forfeited by 
a refufal of the accuftomed tribute. As the pay- 
ment of this tribute was inflexibly refufed by the 
Jews, and by them alone, the confideration of the 
treatment which they experienced from the Roman 
magiftrates, will ferve to explain how far thefe 
fpeculations are juftified by fads, and will lead us 
to difcover the true caufes of the perfecution of 
Chriftianity. 
Rebellious Without repeating what has been already men- 
tblTjewi. ^ one ^ °f th* reverence of the. Roman princes 
and governors for the Teipple of Jerufalem, we 
(hall only obferve, that the deftruftjon of the tem- 
ple and city was accompanied and. followed by 
every circumftance that could exafperate the minds 
of the conquerors, and authorize religious perfe- 
cution by the mod fpecious arguments of political 
juftice and the public fafety. From the reign of 
Nero to that of Antoninus Pius, the Jews difco- 
vered a fierce impatience of the dominion of 
Ropie, which repeatedly broke out in the mod 
furious maflacres and infurre&ions. Humanity is 
fhocked at the recital of the horrid cruelties which 
they committed in the cities of Egypt, of Cyprus, 
and of Cyrene, where they dwelt in treacherous 

friendfhip 
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friendftiip with the unfufpefting natives (1) ; and 
we are tempted to applaud the fevere retaliation 
which was exercifed by the arms of the legions 
againft a race of fanatics, whofe dire and credu- 
lous fuperftition feemed to render them the impla- 
cable enemies not only of the Roman government, 
but of human kind (2). The enthunafm of the 
Jews was- fupported by the opinion, that it was 
unlawful for them to pay taxes to an idolatrous 
mafter • and by the flattering promife which they 
derived from their ancient oracles, that a conquer- 
ing Mefliah would foon arife, deftined to break 
their fetters, and to inveft the favourites of heaven 
with the empire of the earth. It was by announ- 
cing himfelf as their long expe&ed deliverer, and 
by calling on all the defendants of Abraham to 
aflert the hope of Ifrael, that the famous Bar- 
chochebas collected a formidable army, with which 
he refilled during two years the power of the Em- 
peror Hadrian (3). 

Notwithftanding thefe repeated provocations, the Toleration 
refentment of the Roman Princes expired after the J^Jjjg it- 
vidkory; nor were their apprehenfions continued ligion. 
beyond the period of war and danger. By the ge- 
neral indulgence of Polytheifm, and by the mild 
temper of Antoninus Pius, the Jews were reftored 

to 

(1) In Cyrene they maflacred 220,000 Greeks) in Cyprus, 
240,000 ; in Egypt, a very great multitude. Many of thefe un- 
happy victims were fawed afunder, according to a precedent to 
which David had given the fanction of his example. The victori- 
ous Jews devoured the flefli, licked up the blood, and twilled the 
entrails like a girdle round their bodies. See Dion Caflius, 1. 
Ixviii. p. 1145* 

(2) Without repeating the well-known narratives of Jofephu*, 
we may learn from Dion, (I. Ixix. p. 1162.) that in Hadiian's 
war 580,000 Jews were cut off by the fword, be fides an infinite 
number which peri (he d by famine, by difeafe, and by fire. 

(3) For the feci of the Zealots, fee Bafnage, Hittoire des Juif?, 
1. i. c. 17. for the chiraclers of the Mefftah, according to the 
Rabbis, 1. v. c. xi. 12. 13. for the actions of Barchochebas, 
1. vii. c. 11. 
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to their ancient privileges, and once more obtained 
the permiflion of circumcifine their children, with 
the eafy reftraint, that they mould never confer on 
any foreign profely te that diftinguifhing mark of 
the Hebrew race (4). The numerous remains of 
that people, though they were ftill excluded from 
the precindts of Jerufalem, were permitted to form 
and to maintain confiderable eftablifhments, both 
in Italy and in the provinces, to acquire the free- 
dom of Rome, to enjoy municipal honours, and 
to obtain at the fame time an exemption from the 
burdenfome and expenfive offices of fociety. The 
moderation or the contempt of the Romans gave 
a legal fan&ion to the form of ecclefiaftical po- 
licy which was instituted by the vanquilhed fedt 
The patriarch, who had fixed his refidence at Ti- 
berias, was empowered to appoint his fubordinate 
minifters and apoftles, to exercife a domeftic ju- 
rifdi&ion, and to receive from his difperfed bre- 
thren an annual contribution (5). New fyna- 
gogues were frequently eredted in the principal 
cities of the empire ; and the fabbaths, the fails, 
and the feftivals, which were either commanded 
by the Mofaic law, or enjoined by the traditions 
of the Rabbis, were celebrated in the mod fo- 
kmn and public manner (6). Such gentle treat- 
ment infenfibly aflwaged the ftern temper of the 
Jews. Awaking from their dream of pro- 
phecy andconqueft, they aflumed the behaviour of 
peaceable and induftrious fubjetts. Their irrecon- 

cileable 

(4) It is to Modeftimis, a Roman lawyer (I. vi. regular.) that 
we are indebted for a diftinA knowledge of the edift of Antoninus. 
See Cafaubon ad Hift. Auguft. p. 17. 

(5) Sec Bafnage, Hiitoire des Juifs, I* iii. c. 2. 3. The office 
of Patriarch was fuppreflcd by Theodofius the younger. 

(6) We need only mention the purim, or deliverance of the 
jews from the rage of Haman, which, till the reign of Theodofius 
was celebrated with infolent triumph and riotous intemperance. 
Bafnage, Hift.de Juifs, 1. vi* c. 17. I. viii. c. 6, 
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cileable hatred of mankind, inftead of flaming out 
in atts of blood and violence evaporated in lefs 
dangerous gratifications. They embraced every 
opportunity of over-reaching the idolatrous in 
trade ; and they pronounced fecret and ambigu- 
ous imprecations againft the haughty kingdom 
of Edom (7). 

Since the Jews, who rejected with abhorrence The jew* 
the deities adored by their fovereign and by wereapeo- 
their fellow-fubje&s, enjoyed however the free ex- f H^j h 
ercife of their unfocial religion ; tjiere mull have ex- the chrif- 
ifted fome other caufe, which expofed the difciples tians a {^ 
of Chrift to thofe feverities from which the pof- jjHtt 
terity of Abraham was exempt. The difference religion of 
between them is fimple and obvious ; but accord- 2S» fl " 
ing to the fentiments of antiquity, it was of the 
higheft importance. The Jews were a nation ; 
the Chriftians were zfett: and if it was natural 
for every, community to refpedt the facred inftitu- 
tions of their neighbours, it was incumbent on 
them to perfevere in thofe of their anceftors. 
The voice of oracles, the precepts of philoib- 
phers, and the authority of the laws, unani- 
moufly enforced this national obligation. By their 
lofty claim of fuperior fandtity, the Jews might 
provoke the Polytheifts to confider them as an 
odious and impure race. By difdaining the inter- 
courfe of other nations they might deferve their 
contempt. The laws of Mofes might be for the 
moft part frivolous or abfurd ; yet fince they had 
been received during many ages by a large foci- 
ety, his followers were juftified by the example of 
mankind; and it was univerfally acknowledged, 

that 

(7) According to the falfe Jofephus, Tfrpho, the grandibn of 
£(au conducted into Italy the army of ./Eneas, king of Car- 
thage. Another colony of Idumxans, flying from the fword of 
David, took refuge in the dominions of Romulus. For thefe, or 
for other reafons of equal wieght, the nam 2 of EJom was applied 
by the Jews to the Roman empire. 
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that they had a right to pra&ife what it would 
have been criminal in them to negleft. But 
this principle which protefted the Jewifh fyna- 
gogue, afforded not any favour or fecurity to the 
primitive church. By embracing the faith of 
the Gofpel, the Chriftians incurred the fuppofed 

¥iilt of an unnatural and unpardonable offence, 
hey diflblved the facred ties of cuftom and edu- 
cation, violated the religious inftitutions of their 
country, and prefumptuoufly defpifed whatever 
their fathers had believed as true, or had reve- 
renced as farted. Nor was this apoftacy (if we 
may ufe the expreffion) merely of a partial or lo- 
cal kind; fince the pious deferter who withdrew 
himfelf from the temples of Egypt or Syria, 
would equally difdain to feek an afylum in thofe 
of Athens or Carthage. Every Chriftian rejected 
with contempt the fu perditions of his family, his 
city, and his province. . The whole body of 
Chriftians unanimoufly refufed to hold any com- 
munion with the gods of Rome, of the empire, 
and of mankind. It was in vain that the opprefled 
believer aflerted the inalienable rights of con- 
icience and private judgment. Though his fitu- 
ation might excite the pity, his arguments could 
never reach the underftanding, either of the 
philofophic or of the believing part of the Pagan 
world. To their apprehenfions, it was no left 
a matter of furprife, than any individuals fhould 
entertain fcruples againft complying with the efta- 
blifhed mode of worlhip, than if they had con- 
ceived a fudden abhorrence to the manners, the 
drefs, or the language of their native country (8). 

The 

(8) From the arguments of Celfus, as they are represented and 
refined by Otigen (I. v. p. 247—259), we may clearly difcover 
the diftinftion that was made between the Jewifh people and the 
Chriltian /2>£» See in the Dialogue of Minucius Foelix (c. 5, 6.) 
a fair and not inelegant defcription of the popular fentiments, with 
regard to the defertion of the eftablifhed worfliip. 
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The furprife of the Pagans was foon fucceeded chrifti*. 
by refentment. and the moft pious of men were^/^I 
expofed to the unjuft and dangerous imputation ifm, and 
of impiety. Malice and prejudice concurred in£"^ cn 
reprefenting the Chriftians as a fociety of athe- P ) e ani* " 
ids, who, by the moft daring attack on the re-P hi,ofo - 
ligious conftitution of the empire, had merited phcw * 
the fevered animadverfion of the civil ipagiftrate. 
They had feparated themfelyes (they gloried in 
the confeflion) from every mode of fuperftition 
which was received in any part of the globe by 
the various temper of polytheifm ; but it was 
not altogether fo evident what deity, or what 
form of worftiip they had fubftituted to the 
cods and temples of antiquity. The pure and 
iublime idea which they entertained of the Su- 
preme Being efcaped the grofs conception of the 
Pagan multitude, who were at a lofs to difco- 
ver a fpiritual and folitary God, that was nei- 
ther reprefented under any corporeal figure or yifi- 
ble fymbol, nor was adored with the accuftomed 
pomp of libations and feftivals, of altars and fa- 
crifices (9). The fages of Greece and Rome, 
who had elevated their minds to the contempla- 
tion of the exiftence and attributes of the Fir ft 
Caufe, were induced by reafon or by vanity to 
rcferve for themfelves and their chofen difciples 
the privilege of this philofophical devotion (10). 
They were far from admitting the prejudices of 
mankind as the ftandard of truth, but they con- 
sidered them as flowing from the original difpofi- 
tion of human nature ; and they fuppofed that 

Vol. II. Y any 

(9) Cur nulla* aras habent ? tempi a nulla ? nulla nota fimulacra ? 
- - - Uncle autcm, vel quis ille, aut ubi, Deus unicus, folitaiius, 
deftitutus? Minucius Fcelix, c. xo. The Pagan Interlocutor goes 
on to make a diftinclion in favour of the Jews, who had once a 
temple, altars, victims, &c. 

(10) It is difficult (lays Plato) to attain, and dangerous to pub- 
lifh, the knowledge of the true God. See the Theologie desPhilo- 
fophes, in the Abbe d'Olivef s French tranflation of Tully de Na- 
tural Dcorum, tom. i. p. 275. 
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any popular mode of faith and worfhip which pre- 
fumed to difclaim the affiftance of the fenfes, would, 
in proportion as it receded from fuperftition, find 
itfelf incapable of reftraining the wanderings of 
the fancy and the vifions of fanaticifm. The care- 
lefs glance which men of wit and learning conde- 
scended to cad on the Chriftian revelation, ferved 
only to confirm their hafty opinion, and to per- 
fuade them, that the principle which they might 
have revered, of the divine unity, was defaced by 
the wild enthufiafm, and annihilated by the airy 
fpeculations of the new feftaries. The author of 
a celebrated dialogue, which has been attributed 
to Lucian, whilft he affedts to treat the myfterious 
fubjedt of the Trinity in a ftyle of ridicule and 
contempt, betrays his own ignorance of the weak- 
nefsof human reafon, and of the infcrutable na- 
ture of the Divine perfedtions (n). 

It might appear lefs furprifing, that the founder 
of Christianity fhould not only be revered by his 
difciples as a fage and a prophet, but that he 
fhould be adored as a God. The Polytheifts 
were difpofed to adopt every article ot faith, 
which feemed to offer any refemblance, however 
diftant or imperfect, with the popular mytho- 
logy i and the legends of Bacchus, of Her- 
cules, and of iEfculapius, had, in fome mea- 
fure, prepared their imagination for the ap- 
pearance of the Son of God under a human 

form 

( 1 1 ) The author of the Philopatris perpetually treats the Chris- 
tians as a company of dreaming enthufiafts faft*i«, aihfu*, at&tfJU- 
TOTtfe Mf«CftTw?fc> &c. and in one place, manifeftly alludes to the 
vifion, in which St. Paul was tranfported to the third heaven. In 
another place, Triephon, who perfonates a Chriftian, after deriding 
the Gods of Paganifm, prppofes a mylterious oath, 

E» I* TfUl* tuu i{ tiO* Tpta. 

a^V*" (** W**«*c (is the profane anfwer of Critias) mi «pft* « 
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form (12). But they were aftoniihed that the 
Chriftians fliould abandon the temples of thofe 
ancient heroes, who, in the infancy of the 
world, had invented arts, inftituted laws, and 
vanquished the tyrants or monfters who infefted 
the earth; in order to choofe for the exclufive 
objedt of their religious worfhip, an obfeure 
teacher, who, in a recent age, and antong & 
barbarous people, had fallen a facrifice either to 
the malice of his own countrymen, or to the jea- 
loufy of the Roman government. The Pagan 
multitude, referving their gratitude for temporal 
benefits alone, reje&ed the ineftimable pfefent of 
life and immortality, which was offered to man- 
kind by Jefus of Nazareth. His mild conftancy 
in the midft of cruel and voluntary fufferings, 
his univerfal benevolence, and the fublime fimpli- 
city of his adions and character, were infuffici- 
ent, in the opinion of thofe carnal men, to com- 
penfate for the want of fame, of empire, and 
of fuccefs; and whilft they refufed to acknow- 
ledge his Stupendous triumph over the powers of 
darknefs and of the grave, they mifreprefented, or 
they infulted, the equivocal birth, wandering life, 
and ignominious death, of the divine author of 
Chriftianity (13). 

Theperfonal guilt which every Chriftian had con- The union 
traded, in thus preferring his private fentiment to Jjj^^ 
the national religion, was aggravated in a very high chriftians 
degree by the number and union of the criminals, confident 

Y ± j t asadan- 

# x A "gerous 

confpiracy. 

(12) According to Juftin Martyr (Apolog. Major, c. 70—85.) 
the daemon, who had gained fome imperfect knowledge of the pro- 
phecies, purpofely contrived this refemblance, which might deter, 
though by different means, both the people and the phriofophers 
from embracing the faith of Chrift. 

(13) In the firft and fecond books of Origen, Ceifus treats the 
birth and character of our Saviour with the moft impious contempt. 
The orator Libanius praifes Porphyry and Julian for confuting the 
folly of a feet, which ftyled a dead man of Palestine, God, and the 
Son of God. Socrates, Htft. Eccletfaft. iii. 23. 
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It is well known, and has been already obferved, 
that Roman policy viewed with the utmoft jea- 
loufy and diftruft any aflbciation among its fub- 
jefts • and that the privileges of private corpora- 
tions, though formed for the moft harmlefs or be- 
neficial purpofes, were beftowed with a very fpar- 
ing hand (14). The religious aflemblies of the 
Chriftians, who had feparated themfelves from 
the public worfliip, appeared of a much lefs inno- 
cent nature : they were illegal in their principle, 
and in their confequences might become danger- 
ous ; nor were the emperors confcious that they 
violated the laws of juftice, when, for the peace 
of fociety, they prohibited thofe fecret and fome- 
times nodturnal meetings (15), The pious difo- 
bedience of the Chriftians made their conduct, or 
perhaps their defigns, appear in a much more 
ferious and criminal light * and the Roman prin- 
ces, who might perhaps have fullered themfelves 
to be difarmed by a ready fubmiflion, deeming 
their honour concerned in the execution of their 
commands, fometimes attempted, by rigorous 
puniftiments, to fubdue this independent (pint, 
which boldly acknowledged an authority fupe- 
rior to that of the magiftrate. The extent 
and duration of this fpiritual confpiracy feemed 
to render it every day more deferving of his 
animadverfion. We have already feen that 
the adtive and fuccefsful zeal of the Chrifti- 
ans had infenfibly diffufed them through every 
province and almoft every city of the empire. 
The new converts feemed to renounce their famify 
and country, that they might connect themfelves 

in 

(14.) The emperor Trajan refuted to incorporate * company of 
1 50 firemen, for the ufe of the city of Nicomedia. He difltfced all 
aifbciations. See PI in. £piir. x. 42, 43. 

(15) The proconful of Pliny had publiflicd a general edift againft 
unlawful meetings. The prudence of the Chriftians fupended their 
Agapx j but it was impoftible for them to omit the cxercifc of 
public worfhip. 
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in an indiflbluble band of union with a peculiar 
fociety, which every where afliimed a different 
charadter from the reft of mankind. Their gloomy 
and auftere afped, their abhorrence of the com- 
mon bufinefs and pleafures of life, and their fre- 
quent predi&ions of impending calamities (16), 
infpired the Pagans with the apprehenfion of fomc 
danger, which would arife from the new fedt, the 
more alarming as it was the more obfcure. 
" Whatever," fays Pliny, "may be the princi- 
iC pie of their conduft, their inflexible obftinacy 
" appeared deferving of punifhment (17)." 

The precautions with which the difciples of Their 
Chrift performed the offices of religion were at niumnT- 
firft dictated by fear and neceffity ; but they were «ed. 
continued from choice. By imitating the awful 
fecrecy which reigned in the Eleufinian myfteries, 
the Christians had flattered themfelves, that they 
(hould render their (acred inftitutions more refpec- 
table in the eyes of the Pagan world (18). But 
the event, as it often happens to the operations 
of fubtile policy, deceived their wifties and their 
expectations. It was concluded, that they only 
concealed, what they would have bliiftied to dif- 
clofe. Their miftaken prudence afforded an op- 
portunity for malice to invent, and for fufpici- 
ous credulity to believe, the hprrid tales which de- 
fcribed the Christians as the moft wicked of hu- 
man kind, who pra&ifed in their dark receiTes eve- 
ry abomination that a depraved fancy could fug- 
geft, and who folicited the favour of their up- 
known 

(16) As the prophecies of the antichrift, approaching conflagra- 
tion, arc. provoked thofe Pagans whom they did not convert, they 
were mentioned with caution tnd referve j and the Montanifts were 
cenfured for difclofing too freely . the dangerous fecret. See Moi*. 
heim. p. 413. 

(17) Neque enim dubirabam, quodcunque eflet quod fatcrentur 
(fuch are the words of Pliny) pervicaciam certe et inflexibilem ob- 
iiinatfionem debere puniri. 

(18) See MoraeinTs Ecdefiaftical Hiftory, vol. 1. p. 101, and 
Spanheim, Remarques fur les Cefars de Julien, p. 46S, &c. 
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known God by the facrifice of every moral virtue 
There were many who pretended to confefe or to 
relate the ceremonies of this abhorred fociety. 
It was aflerted, " that a new born infant, entirely 
" covered over with flour, was prefented, like 
u fome myftic fymbol of initiation, to the knife 
" of tjie profelyte, who unknowingly infli&ed 
" many a fecret and mortal wound on the inno- 
" cent vidtim of his error ; that as foon as the 
" cruel deed was perpetrated, the fe&aries drank 
" up the blood, greedily tore afunder the quiver- 
" ing members, and pledged themfelves to eternal 
u fecrecy, by a mutual confeioufnefs of guilt. 
" It was as confidently affirmed, that this inhuman 
u facrifice was fucceeded by a fuitable entertain- 
" ment, in which intemperance ferved as a pro- 
" vocative to brutal luft ; till at the appointed 
" moment, the lights were fuddenly extinguiflied, 
" (hame was banifhed, nature was forgotten; 
" and, as accident might direft, the darknefs of 
" the night was polluted by the inceftuous com- 
i4 merce of fitters and brothers, of fons and of 
" mothers (19). 
Their im- But the perufal of the ancient apologies was fuf- 
Seface. fi c * ent to rem °vc even the flighted fufpicion from 
the mind of a candid adverfary. The Chriftians, 
with the intrepid fecurity of innocence, appealed 
from the voice of rumour to the equity of the 
magiftrates. They acknowledge, that if any proof 
can be produced of the crimes, which calumny 
has imputed to them, they are worthy of the moft 
fevere punilhment. They provoke the punifl*- 
ment, and they challenge the proof. At the fame 
time they urge with equal truth and propriety, 

that 

(19) See Juftin Martyr, Apolog. i. 35* ii. 14. Athenagoras in 
Legation, c. 17. Tcrtullian Apolog. c. 7, 8,9. MinuciuftFcelhc, 
c. 9, 10, 30, 31. The laft of the writers relates the accufation in 
the mod elegant and circumftantial manner. The aufwer of Ter- 
ttillian is the boldeft and moil vigorous. 
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that the charge is not lefs devoid of probability, 
than it is deftitute of evidence ; they afk, whe- 
ther any one can ferioufly believe that the pure 
and holy precepts of the Gofpel, which fo fre- 
quently reftrain the ufe of the moft lawful enjoy 
ments, fliould inculcate the practice of the moft 
abominable crimes •, that a large fociety fhould 
refolve to difhonour itfelf in the eyes of its own 
members ; and that a great number of perfons of 
either fex, and every age and character, infeniible 
to the fear of death or infamy, fliould confent to 
violate thofe principles which nature and educa- 
tion had imprinted moft deeply in their minds (20). 
Nothing, it fhould feem, could weaken the force 
or deftroy the effedt of fo unanfwerable a juftifi-r 
cation, unlefs it were the injudicious conduit of 
the apologifts themfelves, who betrayed the com* 
mon caufe of religion, to gratify their devout ha- 
tred to the dpmeftic enemies of the church. It 
was fometimes faintly infmuated, and fometimes 
boldly aflerted, that the fame bloody facrifices, and 
the fame inceftuous feftivals, which were fo falfely 
afcribed to the orthodox believers were in reality 
celebrated by the Marcionites, by the Carpocra- 
tians, and by feveral other feds of the Gnoftics, 
who, notwithftanding they might deviate into the 
paths of herefy, were ftill actuated by the fenti- 
ments of men, and ftill governed by the precepts 
of Chriftianity (21). Accufations of a fimilar 

kind 

(%o) In the perfection of Lyons, fome Gentile (laves were com. 
pelled 9 by the fear of tortures, to accufe their Christian matter. 
The church of Lyons, writing to their brethren of Afia, treat the 
horrid charge with proper indignation and contempt. Eufeb. Hift. 
Ecclef. v. 1. 

(ai) See Juftin Martyr. Apolog. i. 35. Irenseus adv. Heraef. 
i. 24. Clemens AJexandrin. Stromat. 1. iii. p. 438. Eufeb. iv. 8. 
It would be tedious and difgutttng to relate all that fuccceding wri- 
ters have imagined, all that Epiphanius has received, and all that 
Tillemont has copied. M.dtBeaufobre (Hift* du Manicheifme, 1. 
ix. c. 8, 9.) hat expofed with great fpirit, the difingenuous arts of 
Auguliin and Pope Leo I. 
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kind were retorted upon the church by the fchif- 
matics who had departed from its communion (22)* 
and it was confeued on all fides, that the mod 
fcandalous licentioufnefs of manners prevailed a- 
mong great numbers of thofe who affedted the 
name of Chriftians. A Pagan magiftrate, who- 
poflcfled neither leifure nor abilities, to difcern the 
almoft imperceptible line which divides the ortho- 
dox faith from heretical pravity, might eafily have 
imagined that their mutual animofity had extorted 
the difcovery of their common guilt. It was fortu- 
nate for the repofe, or at leaft for the reputation 
of the firft Chriftians, that the magiftrates fome- 
times proceeded with more temper and moderation, 
than is ufually confident with religious zeal, and 
that they reported as the impartial refult of their 
judicial inquiry ; that the fe&aries, who had de- 
ferted the eftabliflied worftiip, appeared to them 
fincere in their profeffions, and blamelefs in their 
manners ; however they might incur, by their 
abfurd and exceffive fuperftition, the cenfure of the 
laws (23). 
^nduiuf Hiftory, which undertakes to record the tranf- 
th" empe- a&ions of the paft, for the inftruttion of future 
row to- ages ; would ill deferve that honourable office, if 
ChHftianl ^ e condefcended to plead the caufe of tyrants, or 
* to juftify the maxims of perfecution. It muft how- 
ever be acknowledged, that the conduft of the 
emperors who appeared the leaft favourable to the 
primitive church, is by no means fo criminal as 
that of modern fovereigns, who have employed 

the 

(11) When Tertullian became a Montanift, he afoerfed the mo- 
rals of the church which he had Co refolutely defended. " Sed 
" majoris eft Agape, quia per hanc Adolefccntes tui cum Sororibus 
" dormiunt, appendices fcilicet gulas lafcivia et luxoria." De Je- 
junius, c. 17. The 35th canon of the council of IUibcris provides 
againft the fcandals which too often polluted the vigils of the church, 
and difgraced the Christian name, in rhc eyes of unbelievers. 

{%%) Tertullian (Apolog* c. *.) expatiates on the fair and ho- 
nourable teltiinony of Pliny, with much reaJon, and fame declama- 
tion. 
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the arm of violence and terror asjainft the religious 
opinions of any part of their fubjedts. From their 
reflections, or even from their own feelings a 
Charles V. or a Louis XIV. might have acquired 
ajuft konwledge of the rights of confcience, of 
the obligation of faith, and of the innocence of 
error. But the princes and magiftrates of ancient 
Rome were ftrangerj to thofe principles which in- 
fpired and authorized the inflexible obftinacy of the 
Chriftians in the caufe of truth, nor could they 
themfelves difcover in their own breafts, any mo- 
tive which would have prompted them to refufe 
a legal, and as it were a natural fubmiiTion to the 
facred inftitutions of their country. The fame 
reafon which contributes to alleviate the guilt, 
muft have tended to abate the rigour of their per- 
fections. As they were actuated, not by the fu- 
rious zeal of bigots, but by the temperate policy 
of legiflators, contempt muft often have relaxed, 
and humanity muft frequently have fufpended the 
execution of thofe laws, which they enadted againft 
the humble and obfcure followers of Chrift. From 
the general view of their character and motives 
we might naturally conclude : I. That a considera- 
ble time elapfed before they coniidered the new 
fedtariesasanobjedt defcrvingof the attention of 
government. II. That in the conviction of any of 
their fubjefts who were accufed of fo very fingular 
a crime, they proceeded with caution and reluc- 
tance. HI. That they were moderate in the ufe 
ofpunifliments; and IV. That the affli&ed church 
enjoyed many intervals of peace and tranquillity. 
Notwithftanding the carelefs indifference which the 
m oft copious and the mod minute of the pagan wri- 
ters have (hewn to the affairs of the Chriftians (24) 
it may ftill be in our power to confirm each of 

thefe 

(24) In the various compilation of the Auguftan Hiftory, (a part 
of which was compofed under the reign of Conftamine) there are 
not fix lines which relate to the Chriftians ; nor has the diligence of 
Xiphilin difcovercd their name ia the large hiftory of Dion Cajfio** 
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thefe probable fuppofitions, by the evidence of au- 
thentic fafts. 
Thcync- I, By the wife difpenfation of providence, a 
S2£m myfterious veil was caft over the infancy of the 
as a fea of church which, till the fate of the Chriftians was 
matured, and their numbers were multiplied, ferved 
to protedt them not only from the malice, but 
even from the knowledge of the Pagan world. 
The flow and gradual abolition of the Mofaic 
ceremonies afforded a fafe and innocent difgui.fe 
to the more early profelytes of the Gofpel. As they 
were far the greater part of the race of Abraham, 
they were diftinguiflied by the peculiar mark of 
circumcifion, offered up their devotions in the 
Temple of Jerufalem till its final deftrudkion, and 
received both the law and the prophets as the 
genuine infpirations of the deity. The gentile con- 
verts who by a fpiritual adoption had been affoci- 
ated to the hope of Ifrael, were likewife confounded 
unber the garb and appearance of Jews (25), and 
as the Polytheifts paid lefs regard to articles of 
faith than to the external worfhip, the new fed, 
which carefully concealed or faintly announced its 
future greatnefs and ambition, was permitted to 
flielter itfelf under the general toleration which was 

granted to an ancient and celebrated people in the 
Loman empire. It was not long, perhaps, before 
the Jews themfelves, animated with a fiercer zeal 
and a more jealous faith, perceived the gradual repa- 
ration of their Nazarene brethren from the doctrine 
of the fynagogue; and they would gladly have extin- 
guifhed the dangerous herefy in the blood of its ad- 
herents. But the decrees of heaven had already dis- 
armed their malice, and though they might fome- 
times exert the licentious privilege of fedition, 
they no4<>nger pofleffed the adminiftration of crimi- 
nal juftice ; nor did they find it eafy to infufe into 

the 

\ 

(25) An obfcore. paflageof Suetonius (in Claud, c. 15.) may 
ftcm to offer a proof W ftranget y the Jews and Chriftians of Rome 
were confounded with each other. 
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the calm bread of a Roman magiftrate the rancour 
of their own zeal and prejudice. The provincial 
governors declared themfelves ready to liften to any 
accufation that might affe& the public fafety : but 
as foon as they were informed, that it was a queftion 
not of fadts but of words, a difpute relating only 
to the interpretation of the Jewifh laws and pro- 
phecies, they deemed it unworthy the majefty of 
Rome ferioufly to difcufs the obfcure differences 
which might arife among a barbarous and fuperfti- 
tious people. The innocence of the firft Chriftians 
wasprotedted by ignorance and contempt ; and the 
tribunal of the pagan magiftrate often proved their 
moft aflured refuge againft the fury of the fyna- 
gogue (26). If indeed we were difpofed to adopt 
the traditions of a too credulous antiquity, we 
might relate the diftant peregrinations, the wonder- 
ful atchievements, and the various deaths of the 
twelve apoftles: but a more accurate inquiry will in- 
duce us to doubt, whether any of thofe perfons who 
had been witneffes to the miracles of Chrift were per- 
mitted, beyond the limits of Paleftine, to feal with 
their blood the truth of their teftimony (27). From 
the ordinary term of human life, it may very na- 
turally be prefumed that moft of them were de- 
ceafed before the difcontent of the Jews broke out 
into that furious war, which was determined only by 
the ruin of Jerufalem. During a long period from 
the death of Chrift to that memorable rebellion, we 
cannot difcover any traces of Roman intolerance, 

unlefs 

(26) See in the xviihh and xxrth chapters of the Acts of the 
Apoftles, the behaviour- of Gallio, proconful of Achaia, and of 
Feftus, procurator of Judea. 

(27) In the time of Tertullian and Clemens of Alexandria, the 

flory of martyrdom was confined to St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. 
ames, It was gradually bellowed on the reft of the apoftles, by 
the more recent Greeks, who prudently felected for the theatre of 
their preaching and futferings, fome remote country beyond the li- 
mits of the Roman empire. See MoJheim, p« $1, and Tillemont, 
Memoires Ecclehaftiques, torn. i. part iii. 
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unlefs they arc to be found in the fudden, the tran- 
fient, but the cruel perfecution, which was exer- 
cifed by Nero againft the Chriftians of the Capitol, 
thirty-five years after the former, and only two 
years before the latter of thofe great events. The 
character of the philofophic hiftorian, to whom we 
are principally indebted for the knowledge of this 
lingular tranjfadtion, would alone be fufficient to 
recommend it to our moft attentive confideration. 
The foe of j n t he tenth year of the reign of Nero, the ca- 
der?he Un " pital of the empire was afflidled by a fire, which 
reign of raged beyond the memory or example of former 
Ncro# ages (28). The monuments of Grecian art and of 
Roman virtue, the trophies of the Punic and Gal- 
lic wars, the moft holy temples, and the moft 
fplendid palaces, were involved in one common de- 
ftru&ion. Of the fourteen regions or quarters into 
which Rome was divided, four only (ubfifted en- 
tire ; three were levelled with the ground, and the 
remaining feven which had experienced the fury of 
the flames, displayed a melancholy profpedk of ruin 
and defolation. The vigilance of government ap- 
pears not to have negledted any of the precautions 
which might alleviate the fenfe of fo dreadful a cala- 
mity. The imperial gardens were thrown open to the 
diftrefled multitude,temporary buildings were erect- 
ed for their accommodation, and a plentiful fupply 
of corn and provifions was diftributed at a very mo- 
derate price (29). The moft generous policy feemed 
to have dictated the edidts which regulated the dif- 
pofition of the ftreets and the conftrudtion of pri- 
vate houfes ; and as it ufually happens, in an age 
of profperity, the conflagration of Rome, in the 
courfe of a few yeafs, produced a new city, more 

regular 

(*8) Tacit. Ann*l. xv. 38 — 44. Suet on. in Neron. c. 38. 
Dion Ovffius, I. lxii. p. 1014. Oroftus, vii. 7. 

(19) The price of wheat (probably of the modiiu) was reduced 
a* low a» term Nummj 5 which would be equivalent to about fifteen 
flailing* the Englifti quarter. 
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regular and more beautiful than the former. But 
all the prudence and humanity of Nero were infuf- 
ficient to preferve him from the popular fufpicion. 
Every crime might be imputed to the aflaflin of his 
wife and mother ; nor could the prince, who pro- 
ftituted his perfon and dignity on the theatre, be 
deemed incapable of the moft extravagant folly. 
The voice of rumour accufed the emperor as the 
incendiary of his own capital ; and as the moft in- 
credible ftories are the beft adapted to the genius 
of an enraged people, it was gravely reported and 
firmly believed, that Nero, enjoying the calamity 
which he had occafioned, amufed himfelf with fing- 
ing to his lyre the deftru&ion of ancient Troy (30). 
To divert a fufpicion, which the power of defpot- 
ifm was unable to fupprefs, the emperor refolvedto 
fubftitute in his own place fome fictitious criminals. 
" With this view (continues Tacitus) he inflidted cmclpa- 
"^he moft exquifite tortures on thofe men, who, niflimcnt 
" under the vulgar appellation of Chriftians, were chriftians 
" already branded with deferved infamy. They de-MtVIn*" 
u rived their name and origin from Chrift, who in cendiviet 
« the reign of Tiberius had fuffered death, by the of thccity# 
" fentenceof the procurator Pontius Pilate (31). 
" For a while, this dire fuperftition was checked ; 
" but it again burft forth, and not only fpread itfelf 

" over 

(30) We may obferve, that the rumour it mentioned by Tacitus 
with a very becoming diftruft and hesitation, whiift it is greedily tran* 
fcribed by Suetonius, and folemnly confirmed by Dion. 

(3,1) This teliimony is alone fufficient to expofe the antchrontfm 
of the Jews, who place the birth of Chrift near a century fooner. 
(Bafnage, Hiftoire des Juifs, 1. v. c. 14, 15.) We may learn from 
Jofcphus (Antiquitat. xviii. 3), that the procurator (hip of Pilare 
corrcfponded with the laft ten years of Tiberius, A.D. 17 — 37. As 
to the particular time of the death of Chrilt, a very early tradition 
fixed it to the 15th of march, A.D. 29, under theconfulmip of the 
two Gemini (Tertullian adv. Judatos, c. 8.) This date, which is 
adopted by Pagi, cardinal Nor r is, and Le Clerc, Teems, at leaft, as 
probable as the vulgar aera, which is placed (1 know not from what 
conjectures) four years later. 
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44 over Judaea, the firft feat of this iftifchievous feci, 
44 but was even introduced into Rome, the common 
44 afylum which receives and protects whatever is 
44 impure, whatever is atrocious. The confeiiioDs 
44 of thofe who were feized, difcovered a great mul- 
44 titude of their accomplices and they were aii 
44 convi&ed, not fo much for the crime of fetting 
44 fire to the city, as for their hatred of human kind. 
44 They died in torments, and their torments were 
44 embittered by infult and derifion. Some were 
44 nailed on crofles; others fewn up in the ikins of 
44 wild beafts, and expofed to the fury of dogs; 
4< others again, fmeared over with combuftible raa- 
44 terials wereufed as torches to illuminate the dark- 
44 nefs of the night. The gardens of Nero were 
44 deftined for the melancholy fpe&acle, which was 
44 accompanied with a horfe-race, and honoured 
44 with the prefence of the emperor, who mingled 
44 with the populace in the drefs and attitude 3Fa 
44 charioteer. The guilt of the Chriftians deferved 
44 indeed the moft exemplary punifliment* but 
44 the public abhorrence was changed into commi- 
44 feration, from the opinion that thofe unhappy 
44 wretches were facrificed, not fo much to the ri- 
44 gour of juftice, as to the cruelty of a jealous ty- 
^ 44 rant (32)." Thofe who furvey with a curious 
eye the revolutions, of mankind, may obferve, that 
the gardens and circus of Nero on the Vatican, which 
were polluted with the blood of the firft Chriftians, 
have been rendered ftill more famous by the tri- 
umph and by the abufe of the perfecuted religion. 
On the famefpot (^) a temple, which far furpafTes 
the ancient glories of the Capitol, has been fincee- 
refted by the Chriftian Pontifs, who, deriving their 
claim of univerfal dominion from an humble fifli- 

trman 

(31) Tacit Aimal. xv. 44. 

(33) Mardlni Roma Attica, p. 3S7. Donatut de Romi An- 
tiqua, 1, iii. p. 449, 
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crman of Galilee, have fucceeded to the throne of 
the Caefars, given laws to the barbarian conquerors 
of Rome, and extended their fpiritual jurifdidtion 
from the coaft of the Baltic to the fhores of the Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

But it would be improper to difmifs this account 
of Nero's persecution, till we have made fome ob- 
servations, that may ferve to remove the difficulties 
with which it is perplexed, and to throw fome light 
on the fubfequent hiftory of the church. 

i . The moft fceptical criticifm is obliged to re- Rewarkt 
fpedt the truth of this extraordinary fa&, and the^ 1 ^*^ 
integrity of this celebrated paflage of Tacitus. The Tacitus, 
former is confirmed by the diligent and accurate r ^ ,atiw j. to 
Suetonius, who mentions the puniftiment which Ne- cution of 
ro inflicted on the Chriftians, a fed of men who had theCiuiJK- 
embraced a new and criminal fuperftition (34). ^^£ 
The latter may be proved by the confent of the 
moft ancient manufcripts; by the inimitable cha- 
racter of the ftyle of Tacitus ; by his reputation, 
which guarded his text from the interpolations of 
pious fraud ; and by the purport of his narration, 
which accufed the firft Chriftians of the # moft atro- 
cious criities, without inflnuating that they pofleff- 
ed any miraculous or even magical powers above 
the reft of mankind (35). 2. Notwithftanding 
it is probable that Tacitus was born fome years 
before the fire of Rome (36), he could derive only 

from 

(34) Sueton. in N crone, c. 16. The epithet of maUfica y which 
fome fagacious commentators have translated magical, is considered 
by the more rational Mofheim as only fynonymous to the exitiabUii 
of Tacitus. 

(35) The piflage concerning Jefus Chrift, which was inferted in- 
to the text or Jofephus, between the time of Origen and that of 
Eufebius, may fuinifh an example of no vulgar forgery. The ac- 
complishment of the prophecies, the virtues, miracles, and refur- 
re&ion of Jefus, are diftinclly related. Jofephus acknowledges that 
he was the Median, and hefitates whether he Should call him a 
roan. 

(36) See the lives of Tacitus by Lipfius and the Abbede la Ble- 
terie, Diclionaire de Bayle a Particle Tacite, and Fabricius, Bi- 
biioth. Latin, torn. ii. p. 386. Edit. Erncft. 
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from reading and converfation the knowledge of an 
event which happened during his infancy. Before 
he gave himfelf to the public, he calmly waited till 
his genius had attained its full maturity ; and he 
was more than forty years of age, when a grateful 
regard for the memory of ' the virtuous Agricola, 
extorted from him the moft early of thofe hiftorical 
compofitions which will delight and inftrudk the 
moft diftant pofterity. After making a trial of his 
ftrength, in the life of Agricola and the defcription 
of Germany, he conceived, and at length executed, 
a more arduous work, the hiftory of Rome, in thir- 
ty books, from the fall of Nero to the acceflion of 
Nerva. The adminiiftration of Nerva introduced 
an age of juftice and profperity, which Tacitus had 
deftined for the occupation of his old age (37) ; but 
when betook a nearer view of his fubjett, judging, 
perhaps, that it was a more honourable, or a lefs 
invidious office, to record the vices of paft tyrants 
than to celebrate the viitues of a reigning monarch, 
he chofe rather to relate, under the form of annals, 
the a&ions of the four immediate fucceflbrsof Au- 
guftus. Ta colledt, to difoofe, and to adorn a feries 
of fouifcore years, in an immortal work, every fen- 
tence of which is pregnant with the deepeft obfer- 
vations and the moft lively images, was an under- 
taking fufficient to exercife the genius of Tacitus 
himfelf during the greateft part of his life. In the 
laft years of the reign of Trajan whilft the victo- 
rious monarch extended the power of Rome be- 
yond its ancient limits, the hiftorian was defcribing, 
in the fecond and fourth books of his annals, the ty- 
ranny of Tiberius (38) ; and the emperor Hadrian 
muft have fucceeded to the throne, before Tacitus, ' 

io 



(37) Principatum Divt Nerva;, et inaperium Tajani, obcriorunj 
ftcttrioremque matcriam fene&uti fepofui, Tacit. Hilt. i. 

(38) See Tacit. Annal. ii. 61. iv. 4. 
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in the regular profecution of his work, could re- 
late the fire of the capital and the cruelty of Nero 
towards the unfortunate Chriftians. At the diftance 
of fixty years, it was the duty of the annalift to 
adopt the narratives of contemporaries * but it was 
natural for the philofopher to indulge himfelf in 
the defcription of the origin, the progrefs, and 
the charadter of the new fe&, not fo much accord- 
ing to the knowledge or prejudices of the age of 
Nero, as according. to thofe of the time of Ha- 
drian. 3. Tacitus very frequently trufts to the 
curiofity or refledtion of his readers to fupply thofe 
intermediate circumftances and ideas, which, in 
his extreme concifenefs, he has thought proper to 
fupprefe. We may therefore prefume to imagine 
fome probable caufe which could dirett the cru- 
elty of Nero againft the Chriftians of Rome, whole 
obfcurity, as well as innocence, fhould have Ihield- 
ed them from his indignation, and even from his 
notice. The Jews, who were numerous in the ca- 
pital, and opprefled in their own country, were a 
much fitter objedt for the fufpicions of the empe- 
ror and of the people ; nor did it feepi unlikely 
that a vanquiftied nation, who already difcovered 
their abhorrence of the Roman yoke, might have 
recourfe to the raoft atrocious means of gratifying 
their implacable revenge.* But the Jews poffefled 
very powerful advocates in the palace, and even in 
the heart of the tyrant ; his wife and miftrefs, the 
beautiful Poppaea, and a favourite player of the 
race of Abraham, who had already employed their 
interceffion in behalf of the obnoxious people (39). 
In their room it was neceflary to offer fome other 
victims, and it might eafily be fuegefted, that al- 
though the genuine followers of Mofes were inno- 
Vol. II. Z cent 

(39) The player's name was Aliturus. Through the fame chan- 
nel, Jofephus (de Vita fua, c 3.) about two years before, had ob- 
tained the pardon and releafe of fome Jewifli priefts who were pri- 
foners at Rome. 
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cent of the fire of Rome, there bad arifen among 
them a new and pernicious feft of Galileans, 
which was capable of the moft horrid crimes. Un- 
der the appellation of G a li l a ans , two diftinrftions 
of men were confounded, the moft oppoftte to each 
other in their manners and principles ; the difci- 
pies who had embraced the faith of Jefos of Naza- 
reth (40), and the zealots who had followed the 
ftandard of Judas the Gaulonite (41). The former 
were the friends, the latter were the enemies of hu- 
man kind ; and the only refemblance between them, 
confifted in the feme inflexible conftancy, which, 
in the defence of theif caufe, rendered them infen- 
fibfe of death and tortures. The followers of Judas, 
who impelled their countrymen into rebellion, were 
foon buried under the ruins of Jerufalem \ whilft 
thofe of Jefus, known by the more celebrated name 
ofChriftians, diffufed themfglves over the Roman 
empire. How natural wa? it for Tacitus, in the 
time of Hadrian, to appropriate to the Chriftians, 
the guik and the fufferings, which he might, with 
far greater truth and juftrce, have attributed to a 
fed whofe odious memory was almoft extinguifhed ! 
4. Whatever opinion may be entertained of this 
conje&ure, (for it is no more than a conjecture) it 
is evident that the effe&s, as wel! as the caufe of 
Nero's perfecutiom, were confined to the walls of 
Rome (42) ; that the religious tenets of the Gali- 

heans, 

(40) The learned IV. Lar<toer (Jewifh and Heathen TeJKmeniet, 
vol. ii. p. 101,103*) tat* proved that ihe name of Galilean*, was a 
very ancient, and perhaps the primitive appellation of the Chrifti- 
ans. 

(41) Jofcph. Antiquitat* xvin. i, 2. Tillemoat, Rtrinede»Jui£$ v 
p. 741. The Jb*s of Joda+wcre crucified in the time of Claudia s. 
His grandfon £Ieazar, after Jerufalem was taken, defended a ltrong 

-ferwefs with 960 of his moft defperate followers. When the bat- 
tering ram had made a breach, they turned their fwords again A 
thek wivjes, their children* and at length agatnft their own br emits. 
They died to die lail was. 

(4a) The SpaniJb inferipcion in Gruter, p. a 3*, No. 9, is a ma- 
tt i ml and acknowledged imposition. See Ferreras Hiftoirc dXf- 
pagnc, torn. i. p. 191. 
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laeans, or Chriftians, were never made a fubjett of 
punilhment, or even of inquiry ; and that, as the 
idea of their fufferings was, for a long time, con- 
nected with the ideas of cruelty and injuftice, the 
moderation of fucceeding princes inclined them to 
fpare a fed, opprefled by a tyrant, whofe rage 
had been ufually dire&ed againft virtue and inno- 
cence. 

It is fomewhat remarkable, that the flames of Opprcflion 
war confumed almoft at the fame time the temple „^chrif* 
of Jerufalem and the capitol of Rome (43) ; and it tiam by 
appears no lefs Angular, that the tribute which de- Domitiaiu 
votion had deftined to the former, ftiould have 
been converted by the power of an infulting vidtor 
to reftore and adorn the fplendor of the latter (44). 
The emperors levied a general capitation tax on the 
Jewifh people ; and although the fum aflefled on 
the head of each individual was inconfiderable, the 
ufe for which it was defigned, and the feverity with 
which it was exadted, were confidered as an into- 
lerable grievance (45). Since the officers of the re- 
venue extended their unjuft claim to many pcrfons 
who were ftrangers to the blood or religion of the 
Jews, it was impoffible that the Chriftians, who had 
fo often (heltered themfelves under the fhade of the 
fynagogue, fhould now efcape this rapacious perfe- 
cution. Anxious as they were to avoid the flight- 
Z2 eft 

(43) The capitol was burnt during the civil war between Vitel- 
lius and Vefpahan, the 19th of December, A. D. 69. On the lotji 
of Auguft, A. D. 70, the temple of Jentfaftem was deftroyed by 
the hands of the Jews themfelves, rather than by thofe of the Ro- 
mans. 

(44) The new capitol was dedicated by Domkian. Sucton. in 
Domjtian, c. 5. Plutarch in Popl»co)a,tom.i.p. 430. Edit. Bryan. 
The gilding alone coft nooo talents (about two millions and a 
half). It was the opinion of Martial, (1. ix. Epigram 3.) that if 
the emperor had called in his debts, Jupiter hiinieTf, even though 
be had made a general auction of Olympus, would have been un- 
able to pay two millings in the pound. 

(45) With regard to the tribute, fee Dion Caffius, 1. lxvi. p. 
1082, with ReimarutV notes. Spanheim, deUfu Numifinatiifli, 
tom.ii. p. 571, aodBafnage, H«c Des Juifs, 1. vii. + %. t 
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eft infedtion of idolatry, their conference forbade 
them to contribute to the honour of that daemon 
who had aflumed the character of the Capitoline 
Jupiter. As a very numerous though declining 
party among the Chriftians ftill adhered to the law 
of Moles, their efforts to diflemble their Jewifh 
origin were dete&ed by the decifive teft of circum- 
cifion (46) : nor were the Roman magiftrates at lei- 
fure to inquire into the difference of their religious 
tenets. Among the Chriftians who were brought 
before the tribunal of the emperor, or, as it feems 
more probable, before that of the procurator of 
Judaea, two perfons are faid to have appeared, dif- 
tinguiflied by their extraction, which was more 
truly noble than that of the greateft monarchs. 
Thefe were the grandfons of St. Jude the apoftle, 
who himfelf was the brother of Jefus Chrift (47). 
Their natural pretentions to the throne of David, 
might perhaps attradt the refpedl of the people, and 
excite thejealoufy of the governor; but the mean- 
nefe of their garb, and the fimplicity of their an- 
fwers, foon convinced him that they, were neither 
defirous nor capable of difturbing the peace of the 
Roman empire. They frankly confeffed their royal 
origin, and their near relation to the Mefliah ; but 
they difclaimed any temporal views, and profefled 
that his kingdom, which they devoutly expedted, 
was purely of a fpiritual and angelic nature. When 

they 

(46) Suetonius (in Domitian, c. 12.) had feen an old man of 
ninety publickly examined before the procurator's tribunal. This 
is what Martial calls, Men tula tributis damnata. 

(47) This appellation was at fir ft underftoodin the moft obvious 
fenfe, and it was fuppofed, that the brothers of Jefus were the law. 
fur iffue of Jofeph and of Mary. A devout refped for the virginity 

. ot the mother of God, fuggefted to the Gnoftics, and afterwards to 
the orthodox Greeks, the expedient of beftowing a fecond wife on 
Jofeph. The Latins (from the time of Jerome) improved on that 
hint, aftertedthe perpetual celibacy of Jofeph, and juftified by many 
ftmilar examples the new interpretation that Jude, as well as Simon 
and James, who arc ft) led the brothers of Jefus Chrift, were only 
his firft coufins. See Tillemont, Mem. Ecclefiaft. torn. i. part 
iii. and Bcauibbre, Hift. Critique du Manicheifme, I. ii. c. x» . 
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they were examined concerning their fortune and 
occupation, they (hewed their hands hardened with 
daily labour, and declared that they derived their 
whole fubfiftence from the cultivation of a farm 
near the village of Cocaba, of the extent of about 
t\venty-four Englifh acres (48), and of the value of 
nine thoufand drachms, or three hundred pounds 
fterling. The grandfons of St. Jude were difmifled 
with compaflion and contempt (49). 

But although the obfciirity of the houfe of Da- Execution 
vid might prated them from the fufpicions of a ty- ^onfu"! 
rant, the prefent greatnefs of his own family alarm- 
ed the pufillanigious temper of Domitian, which 
could only be appeafed by the blood of thofe Ro- 
mans whom he either feared, or hated, or efteemed. 
Of the two fons of his uncle Flavius Sabinus (50), 
the elder was foon convi&ed of treafonable inten- 
tions, and the younger, who bore the name of Fla- 
vius Clemens, was indebted for his fafety to his 
want of courage and ability (51). The emperor, 
for a long time, diftinguiihed fo harmlefs a kinfman 
by his favour and puotedtion, bellowed on him his 
own niece Domitilla, adopted the children of that 
marriage to the hope of the fucceffion, and invert- 
ed their father with the honours of the conful- 
(hip. But he had fcarcely finifhed. the term of his 
annual magiftracy, when on a flight pretence he 
was condemned and executed, Dorqitilla was ba- 
nifhed to a defolate ifland on the coaft of Campa- 

nia, 

(48) Thirty-nine wXtfl?*, fquaresof an hundred feet each, which 
if ftriclly computed would fcarcely amount to nine acres. But the 
probability of circumftances, the practice of 01 her Greek "Titers, 
and the authority of M. de Valois, incline me to believe that the 
fl-xid;* is ufed to expiefs the Roman jugerum. 

(49) Eufebius, iii. 20. The ftory is taken from Hegefippus. 

(50) See the death and character of Sabinus in Tacitus (Hill. iii. 
74> 75*) Sabinus was the elder brother, and till the acceffion of 
Vefpaiian, had been considered as the principal fupport of the Fla- 
vian family. 

(51) Flavium Clementem p&trueltm fuum contemtijfima i/iertue . . 
ex tenuiffima fufpicione interemit. Sueton. in Domitian, c. 15. 
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nia (52), and fentences either of death or of confif- 
cation were pronounced againft a great number of 
perfons who were involved in the fame accutation. 
The guilt imputed to their charge was that of 
Atbeifm and Jewijb manners (53); a fingular asso- 
ciation of ideas, which cannot with any propriety 
be applied except to the Chriftians, as they were 
obfeurely and imperfectly viewed by the magis- 
trates and by the writers of that period. On the 
ftrength of (o probable an interpretation, and too 
eagerly admitting the fufpicions of a tyrant as an 
evidence of their honourable crime, the church has 
placed both Clemens and Domitilla among its firft 
martyrs, and has branded the cruelty of Domitian 
with the name of the fecond perfecution. But this 
perfecution (if it deferves that epithet) was of no 
long duration. A few months after the death of 
Clemens, and the baniftunent of Domitilla, Ste- 
phen, a freedman belonging to the latter, who had 
enjoyed the favour, but who had not furely em- 
braced the faith, of his miftrefs, aflaffinated the 
emperor in his palace (54). The memory of Do- 
mitian*was condemned by the fenate ; his alts were 
refcinded, his exiles recalled ; and under the gen- 
tle adminiftration of Nerva, while the innocent 
were reftored to their rank and fortunes, even the 
moil guilty either obtained pardon or efcaped pu- 
niftiment (55). 

H. About 

(52) The ifle of Pandataria, according to Dion. Bruttius Praefens 
lapud Eufeb. iii. t$.) baniihes her totfcat of Pontia, which was not 
far di ft ant from the other. That difference, and a miftake either of 
Eufebius, or of hit tranferibers, have given occafion to fuppofc two 
Domitillas, the wife and the niece of Clemens. See Tillemoat, 
Memoires Ecclefiafliques, torn. ii. p. »i+. 

(53) Dion. 1. Ixvii. p. ana. If the Brottius Prssfens, from 
whom it it probable that he collecled this account, was the corref- 
pondent of Pliny, (Epiftol, vii. 3.) we may consider him as a con* 
temporary writer. 

(54.) Sueton. in Domit. c. 17. Philoftratus in Vit. Apollon. 
1. viii. 
(55) Dion. 1. lxviii. p. 111S. Plin. Epiftol. iy. aa. 
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II. About ten years afterwards, under the reign ignorance 
of Trajan, the younger Pliny was entrusted by his concerY- 
' friend and matter with the government of Bithy- ing the 
n» and Pantos. He foon found himfelf at a Jofs chriaiim. 
to determine by what rule of jiiftk* or pf Jaw he 
fhould dired his conduft in the execution of an 
office the moft repugnant to hit humanity. Pliny 
had never affifted At any judicial proceeding? againft 
the Chnftians, with wbofe name alone he leems to 
be acquainted ; and he was totally uninformed with 
regard to the nature of their guilt, the method of 
their convi&ion, and the degree of their punish- 
ment, la this perplexity tie had recottrfe to his 
ufual expedient, of fubmitting to the wi&lom of 
Trajan an impartial, and in 4ome refpefta* a fa- 
vourable account of the new fuperftition, requeft- 
ing the emperor, that he would condefcend to re- 
fblve hie doubts, aad toinftruft his ignorance (56). 
The life of Pliny had been employed in the acqui- 
fkton pf harping, and in the bufinefs of the world. 
Since the age of nineteen he bad pleaded wuh dif- 
pn&on in the tribunal* of Bame {57}, filled a 
place in the feoate, had been i averted wkh the Jx>- 
nours of the Goniul(hip» and had formed very nu- 
merous connections with every order of men, both 
in Italy and in tbe provinces. From his ignorance 
therefore we may derive fame ufefui n&fcnroation. 
We may atiure ourfelves, that when he accepted 
the government of Bithynia, there were no gene- 
ral laws or decrees of the ferate in force again ft the 
Christians ; that neither Trajan nor any of his vir- 
tuous predeceilbrs, whofe edkfc were received into 

the 

(56)Plin.Epifto). x. 97. The learned Moflieim exprefles him felt 
(p. 147, 13s.) with the higheft approbation of Pliny's moderate 
and candid temper. Notwithstanding Dr. Lardner's ftifpicions 
(lee Jewiih and Heatfcen Teaiaumitt, vm\. iu p. 4-6.) I am unable 
to difoover any bigotry in hit language or p goot ed inga. 

(57) Plin. Epift. v. ft. He pleaded hts trft cauie, A. D. 61. 
The year after the famous eruptions jof Mount Vefuvius, in which 
his uncle loft his life. 
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the civil and criminal jurifprudence, had publicly 
declared their intentions concerning the new fe& * 
and that whatever proceedings had been carried on 
againft the Chriftians, there were none of fufficient 
weight and authority to eftablifti a precedent for the 
conduit of a Roman magiftrate. 
Trajan and The anfwer of Trajan, to which the Chriftians 
ibrV eftab- °f ^e fucceeding age have frequently appealed, 
liih a legal difcovers as much regard for juftice and hifmanity 
mode of ^ QQuift be reconciled with his miftaken notions 
Jg^nft ,Dg of religious policy (58). Inftead of difplaying the 
them. implacable zeal of an inquifitor, anxious to difcover 
the moil minute* particles of herefy, and exulting 
in the number of his viftims, the emperor exprefles 
much more folicitude to protect the fecurity of the 
innocent, than to prevent the efcape of the guilty. 
He acknowledges the difficulty of fixing any gene- 
ral plan ; but he lays down two falutary rules, 
which often afforded relief and fuppdrt to the dif- 
trefTed Chriftians. Though he direfts the magifr 
trates to punifh fuch perlbns as are legally con- 
victed, he prohibits them, with a very humane 
inconfiftency, from making any inquiries con- 
cerning the fuppofed criminals. Nor was the ma- 
ciftrate allowed to proceed on every kind of in- 
formation. Anonymous charges the emperor re- 
je&s, as too repugnant to the equity of his go^ 
vernment ; and he ftridtly, requires, for the con- 
viction of thofe to whom the guilt of Chriftianity 
is imputed, the pofitive evidence of a fair and 
open accufer, It is likewife probable, that the 
perfons who aflumed fo invidious an office, were 
obliged to declare the grounds of their fufpicions, 
to fpecify (both in refpedt to time and place) the 

fecret 

(58) Plin. Eptftol. x. 98. Tertullian (Apolog. c. 5.) confiders 
this relcript as a relaxation of the ancient penal laws, ** Qua* Tra- 
" janus ex parte fruftratut eft :" and yet Tertullian, in another 
part of his Apologitts, expofes the inconiiftency of prohibiting in,* 
(^uifics, and enjoining punifhments. 
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fccret aflemblies, which, their- Chriftian adverfary 
had frequented, and to difclofe a great number of 
circumftances, which were concealed with the moft 
vigilant jealoufy, from the eye of the profane. If 
they fucceeded in their profecution, they were ex- 
poled to the refentment of a confiderable and 
adtive party, to the cenfure of the more liberal 
portion of mankind, and to the ignominy which, 
in every age and country, has attended the charac- 
ter of an informer. If, on the contrary, they failed 
in their proofs, they incurred the fevere and per- 
haps capital penalty, which, accoiding to a law * 
publifhed by the emperor Hadrian, was infli&ed 
on thofe who falfely attributed to their fellow-citi- 
zens the crime of Chriftianity. The violence of 
perfonal or fuperftitious animofity might fometimes 
prevail over the moft natural apprehenfions of dif- 
grace and danger ; but it cannot furely be imagin- 
ed, that accufarions of fo unpromifing an appear- 
ance were either lightly or frequently undertaken 
by the pagan fubjects of the Roman empire (^9). 

The expedient which was employed to elude the Popular 
prudence of the laws, affords a fufficient proof clamourt- 
how effedlually they difappointed the mifchievous 
defigns of private malice or fuperftitious zeal. In 
a large and tumultuous aflembly the reftraints of 
fear and fhame, lb forcible on the minds of indi- 
viduals, are deprived of the greateft part of their 
influence. The pious Chriftian, as he was defiroua 
to obtain or to efcape the glory of martyrdom, ex- 
pedted either with impatience or with terror, the 
flated returns of the public games and feftivals. 
On thofe occafions, the inhabitants of the great ci- 
ties of the empire were collefted in the circus or the 
theatre, where every circumftance of the place as 

well 

(59) Eufebius (Hi ft. Ecclefiaft. 1. i v. c. 9.) has preferred the edi& 
of Hadrian. He has like wife (c. 13.) given us one ftill more favour- 
able under the name of Antoninus j the authenticity of which is not 
fo univerfally allowed. The fecond apology of Juftin contains fume 
curious particulars relative to the accufations of Chriftians. 
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well as of the ceremony, contributed to kindle 
their devotion, and to extinguish their humanity. 
Whilft the numerous fpe&ators, crowned wiih gar- 
lands, perfumed with incenfe, purified with the 
blood of vi&ims, and fiirrounded with the altars 
and ftatues of their tutelar deities, refigned them- 
selves to the enjoyment of pieafures, which they 
confidered as an eflential part of their religious 
worfhip ; they recolleded that the Chriftians alone 
abhorred the gods of mankind, and by their ab- 
fence and melancholy on thefe foleran feftivals, 
• leemed to infult or to lament the public felicity. If 
the empire had been affltded by any recent calami- 
ty, by a plague, a famine, or an unfuccefsftil war; 
if the Tiber had, or if the Nile had not, rifen be- 
yond its banks \ if the earth had (haken, or, if the 
temperate order of the feaftms had been interrupt- 
ed, the fuperftitious Pagans were convinced, that 
the crimes and the impiety of the Chriftians, who 
were (pared by the exceffive lenity of the govern- 
ment, had at length provoked the Divine Juftice ! 
It was not among a lioentious and cxafpeiated popu- 
lace, that the forms of legal proceedings could be 
obfervedi it was not in an amphitheatre ftain- 
ed with the blood of wild beads and gladiators, 
that the voice of companion could be heard. The 
impatient clamours of the multitude denounced the 
Chriftians as the enemies of gpds and men, doomed 
them to the fevered tortures, and venturing to ac- 
cufe by name feme of the moft diftinguiihed of the 
new fedaries, required with irrefiftiWe vehemence, 
that they fhould be inftantiy apprehended and caft 
to the lions (60). The provincial governors and 
magiftrates who prefided in the public ipe&acles 
were ufually inclined to gcatify the inclinations, 

and 

(60) See Teitullian ( Apolop. c. 40.) The afts of the martyr- 
, dom of Polycarp, exhibits a lively pifture of thefe tumults which 
wefe ufually fomented by the malice of the Jews. 
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and to appeafe the rage of the people, by the facri- 
lice of a few obnoxious vidtims. But the wifdom 
of the emperors protected the church from the dan* 
ger of thefe tumultuous clamours and irregular ac- 
culations, which theyjuftly cenfured as repugnant 
both to the firmnefs and to die equity of their ad* 
miniftration. The edi&a of Hadrian and of Anto- 
ninus Pius exprefely declared, that the voice of the 
multitude ihould never be admitted as legal evi- 
dence to convift dr to punifh thofe unfortunate 
perfons who had embraced the enthufiafm of the 

Chriftians(6()« 

III, Punifhment was not the inevitable confe- Trials of 
quence of conviftion, and the Chriftians, whofe t ! lc Chrif - 
guilt was the moft clearly proved by the teftimony t,ans * 
ofwitnefles, or even by their voluntary confeffion, 
ftill retained in their own power the alternative of 
life or death. It was not fo much the paft offence, 
as the aftual refiftance, which excited the indigna- 
tion of the magiftrate. An eafy pardon was grant- 
ed to repentance, and if they confented to caft a 
few grains of incenfe upon the altar, they were dif- 
mifled from the tribunal in fafety and withapplaufe. 
It was efteemed the duty of a humane judge to en- 
deavour to reclaim, rather than to puniih, thofe 
deluded enthufiafts. Varying his tone according 
to the age, the lex, or the fituation of the prilbaers, 
he frequently condefcended to fet before their eyes 
every circumftance which could render life more 
pleaung, Or death more terrible ; and to fo licit, nay 
to intreat them, that they would (hew feme com- 
paffion to themfelvea, to their families, and to their 
friends (62). If threats and perfuafions proved in- 
effectual, he had often recourfc to violence ; the 
fcourge and the rack were called in to fupply the 

deficiency 

(61 ) Thefe regnlittons are inflated in the above mentioned ediftt 
of Hadrain aad Pius* See the apology of Melito, {apud Ewfeb. U 
iv. c, 26.) 

(6a) See the refcript of Trajan, and the condttft of Pliny. The 
moft authentic acts of the martyrs abound in thefe exhortations. 
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deficiency of argument, and every art of cruelty 
was employed to fubdue fuch inflexible, and as it 
appeared to the Pagans, fuch criminal obftinacy. 
The ancient apologifts of Chriftianityhave cenlured, 
with equal truth and (everity, the irregular conduct 
of their perfecutors, who, contrary to every prin- 
ciple of judicial proceeding, admitted the ufe of 
torture, in order to obtain, not a confeflion, but 
a denial of the crime which was the objed of their 
inquiry (63). The monks of fucceeding ages, 
who, in their peaceful folitudes, entertained them- 
felves with di verifying the deaths and fufieringsof 
the primitive martyrs, have frequently invented 
torments of a much more refined and ingenious na- 
ture. In particular, it has pleafed them to fuppofe, 
that the zeal of the Roman magiftrates, difdatning 
every confederation of moral virtue or public de- 
cency, endeavoured to (educe thofe whom they were 
unable to vanquifh, and that by their orders the 
mod brutal violence was offered to thofe whom 
they found it impoffible to (educe. It is related, 
that pious females, who were prepared to defpife 
death, were (bmetimes condemned to a more fevere 
trial, and called upon to determine whether they fet 
a higher value on their religion or on their chaftity. 
The youths to whofe licentious embraces they were 
abandoned, received afolemn exhortation from the 
judge, to exert their mod ftrenuous efforts to 
maintain the honour of Venus again ft the impious 
virgin who refilled to burn incenfe on her altars. 
Their violence however was commonly difappoint- 
ed, and the feafonabie interpofuion of (bme mira- 
culous power preierved the chafte fpoufes of Chrift 
from the di (honour even of an involuntary defeat. 
We (hould not indeed negledt to remark, that the 

more 

(63) In particular fee Tertuflian, (Apol.c. *, 3.) and La&anttns 
(Inftitut. Divin. v. 9). Tbeir reafonings are almoft the fame ; 
but we may difcover, that one of thefe apologitts had been a lawyer, 
and the other a rhetorician. 
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more ancient as well as authentic memorials of the 
church are feldom polluted with thefc extravagant 
and indecent fiftions (64). 

The total difregard of truth and probability in Humanity 
the reprefentation of thefe primitive martyrdoms •* the R °- 
was occafioned by k a* very natural miftake. The gi^tes^ 
ecclefiaftical writers of the fourth or fifth centuries 
afcribed to the magiftrates of Rome the fame de- 
gree of implacable and unrelenting zeal which fil- 
led their own breads again,ft the heretics or the 
idolaters of their own times. It is not improbable 
that fome of thofe perfons who were raifed to the 
dignities of the empire, might have imbibed the 
prejudices of the populace, and that the cruel dif- 
pofition of others might occafionally be ftimulated 
^y motives of avarice or of perfonal refent- 
ment (65). But it is certairf, and we may ap- 
peal to the grateful confeffions of the firft Chrifti- 
ans, that the greateft part of thofe magiftrates who 
exercifed in the provinces the authority of the em- 
peror, or of the fenate, and to whole hands alone 
the jurifdi&ion of life and death was intrufted, be- 
haved like men of polifhed manners and liberal 
educations, who refpedted the rules of juftice, and 
who were converfant with the precepts of philofo- 
phy. They frequently declined the odious talk of 
perfecution, difmiffed the charge with contempt, 
or fuggefted to the accufed Chriftian fome legal eva- 
fion, by which he might elude the feverity of the 
ldws (66). Whenever they were invefted with a dif- 

cretionary 

(64) See two inftances of this kind of torture in the A&a Sincere 
Marty rum, publiihed by Ruin art, p. i6c, 399. Jerome in hit 
Legend of Paul the Hermit, tells a ftrange ftory of a young man, 
who was chained naked on a bed of flowers, and aifaulted by a 
beautiful and wanton courtezan. He quelled the rifing temptation 
by biting off his tongue. 

(65) The conversion of his wife provoked Claudius Herminia- 
nus, governor of Cappadocia, to treat the Christians with uncom- 
mon feverity. Terttillian ad Scapulam, c. 3. 

(66) Tertullian, in his epiftle to the governor of Africa, men- 
tions feveral remarkable inftances of lenity and forbearance, which 
had happened within his knowledge. 
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cretionary power (67), they ufed it much left for 
the oppreflion, than for the relief and benefit of 
the afflidted church. They were for from con- 
demning all the Chriftians who were accufed be- 
fore their tribunal, and very far from punifhing 
with death all thofe who were convidted of an 
obftmate adherence to the new fuperftition. .Con- 
tenting themfelves for the moft part, with the 
milder chaftifements of imprifonment, exile, or 
llavery in the mines (68), they left the unhappy 
viftims of their juftice fome reafon to hope, that 
a profperous event, the acceffion, the marriage, 
or the triumph "of an emperor, might fpecdily 
reftore them by a general pardon to their for- 
Inconfi- mer ftate. The martyrs, devoted to immediate 
der *toof cxccut ' on ^ x ^ e R oman magiftrates, appear fb 
^rtyri. have been leledted from the moft opponte ex- 
tremes. They were either bifliops and prelby ters, 
the perfons the moft diftinguiihed among the 
Chriftians by their rank and influence, and whofe 
example might ftrike terror into the whole fed 
(69) ; or elfe they were the meaneft and moft abjeft 
among them, particularly thofe of the fervile 
condition whofe lives were eftecmed of little 
value, and whofe fufferings were viewed by the 

ancients 

(67) Neque enim In univerfum aliquid quod qnafi certam for- 

. mam habeat, conftitui poteft i an expreffion of Trajan, whkh 
gave a very great latitude to the governors of provinces. 

(68) In Metalla damnamur, in infulas relegemur. Tertullian. 
Apolog. c. ta. The mines of Numidia contained nine bifliops, 
with a proportionable number of their clergy and people, to whom 
Cyprian addrefed a pious cpiftlc of praife and comfort. See Cy- 
prian. Epiioi. 76, 77. 

(69) Though we cannot receive with entire confidence, either 
the eptftles, or the sib of Ignatius, (they may be found in the id 
volume of the Apoftoiic Fathers) yet we may quote that bttbop of 
Antioch as one of thefe exemplary martyrs. He was fent in chains 
to Rome as a public fpe&ack : and when he arrived at Troas, he 
received the pleating intelligence, that the perfecution of Antioch 
was already at an end. 
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ancients with too carelefe an indifference (70). 
The learned Origen who, from hrs experience as 
well as reading, was intimately acquainted with 
the hiftory of the Chriftians, declares, in the raoft 
exprefe terms, that the number of martyrs was very 
inconfiderable (71). His authority would alone 
be fufficient to annihilate that formidable army of 
martyrs, whofe relics, drawn for the moft part 
from the catacombs of Rome, have replenifhed 
fo many churches (72), and whofe marvell&us at- 
chievements have been the fubjedt of fo many vo- 
lumes of Holy Romance (73). But the general 
aflertton of Origin may be explained and con- 
firmed 



(70) Among the martyrs of Lyons, (Eufeb. 1. v. c. i.)theflavc 
Blandtna was diftinguHhed by more exquinte tortures. Of the 
five martyrs fo much celebrated in the afts of Felicitas and 
Perpetua, two were of s fervile, and two others of a very mean 
condition. 

(71) Origen. advert. Ctlfum, L Hi. p. 116. His words defenre 
to be transcribed. " OJUy* wut* JMJg«fe tuu *f*f+ amfA/swr* «np riv 

(72) If we recollect that aU the Plebeians of Rome were not 
chriftians, and that all the cbriAknt were not Jhsnts and martyrs, 
we may judge with how much fafety religious honours can be af- 
cribed to bones or urns, indifcriminately taken from the public bu- 
rial place. After ten centuries of a very free and epeti trade, fome 
fufpicions have arifen among the more learned catholics. They 
now require, as a proof of fanctity and martyrdom, the letters 
B M, a vial full of red liquor, fuppofed to be blood, or the figure 
of a palm-tree. But the two former figns are of little we»ght,aad with 
regard to the laft, it is observed by the critics, 1 . That the figure, as 
it is called, of a palm, is perhaps a cyprefs, and perhaps only a flop, 
the flourkh of a comma ufed in tne monumental mfcriptions. 
a. That the palm was the fymbol of victory among the Pagans. 
3. That among the Chriftians it ferved as the emblem, not only of 
martyrdom, but in general of a joyful refurreftion. See the epiftle 
of P. Mabillon, on the worfliip of unknown faints, and Muratori 
foprale Aniichitft Italksae, Diftertat. hip. 

(73) As a fpecimen of thefe legends, we may be farisfied wffh 
10,000 chriftian foldiers being crucified in one day, either by 
Trajan or Hadrian, on mount Ararat. See Baromus ad Mar- 
tyrologtum Romanum. Til lemon*, Mam. Ecclefiaft. torn. ii. 
part ii. p. 43S. and Geddes^s Mifceltftnies, vol. ii. p. 203. 
The abbreviation of Mil. which may fignify either foldiers 
or thoufand$ f is faid to have oecafaned fane extraordinary mrf- 
takes. 
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firmed by the particular teftimony of his friend Di- 
onyfius, who in the immenfe city of Alexandria, 
and under the rigorous perfecution of Decius, 
reckons only ten men and feven women who 
fuffered for the profcilion of the Chriftian name 

(74). . -. r 

Example During the fame period of perfecution, the zea- 

Whopof 11 ' ous » l ^ e eloquent, the ambitious Cyprian go- 
Caitbage. verned the church, not only of Carthage, but even 
of Africa. He poflefl'ed every quality which 
could engage the reverence of the faithful, or 
provoke the fufpicions and refentment of the Pagan 
magiftrates. His character as well as his ftation 
feemed to mark out that holy prelate as the mod 
diftinguiftied objedW of envy and of danger (75). 
% The experience, however, of the life of Cyprian, 
is fufficient to prove, that our fancy has exagge- 
rated the perilous fituation of a Chriftian bifhop ; 
and that the dangers to which he was expofed 
were lets imminent than thofe which temporal am- 
bition is always prepared to encounter in the pur- 
fuit of honours. Four Roman emperors, with 
their families,., their favourites, and their adhe- 
rents, perirtied by the fword in the (pace of 
ten years, during which, the bilhop of Carthage 
guided by his authority and eloquence the coun- 
fels of the African church. . It was only in the 
third year of his adminiftration, that he had 
reafon, during a few months, to apprehend the 
fevere edidls of Decius, the vigilance of the ma- 

giftrate, 



(74) Dionyfiusap. Eufeb. 1. vi. c. 41. One of the feventeen 
was like ace u fed of robbery. 

(75) The letters of Cyprian exhibit a very curious and original 

future, both of the man and of the times. See like wife the two 
ives of Cyprian, comp* fed with equal accuracy, though with very 
different views j the one by Le Clerc, (Bibliotheque UniverleJle, 
torn. xii. p. 208—378.) the other. by Tilicmont, MemoircaEccie- 
fiaftiques, torn. iv. part i. p. 76—459. 
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giftrate, and the clamours of the multitude, who His danger 
loudly demanded, that Cyprian, the leaden of and fli s ht - 
the Chriftians, fhould be thrown to the lions. 
Prudence fuggefted the neceffity of a temporary 
retreat, and the voice • of prudence was obeyed. 
He withdrew himfelf into an obicure folitude, 
from whence he could maintain a conftant cor- 
refpondence with the clergy and people of Car- 
thage; and concealing himfelf till the tempeft 
was paft, he preferved his life without relin- ' 
quifhiiTg either his power or his reputation. His 
extreme caution did not however efcape the 
cenfure of the more rigid Chriftians who la- 
mented, or the reproaches of his perfonal ene- 
mies who infulted, a conduft which they qon- 
fidered as a pufillanimous and criminal defer- 
tion of the moft facred duty (76). The pro- 
priety of referving himfelf for the future ex- 
igencies of the church, the example of feve- 
ral holy bifhops (77), and the divine admoni- 
tions which, as he declares himfelf, he frequently 
received in vifions and cxtafies, were the reafons 
alleged in his juftification (78). But his belt 
apology may be found in the cheerful refolution, 
with which about eight years afterwards he fuf- 
fered death in the caufe of religion. The au- 
thentic hiftory of his martyrdom has been re- 
corded with unufual candour and impartiality. A . 
fliort abftradl therefore of its moft important cir- 
cumftances will convey the cleareft information of 
Vol. II. A a the 



(76) See the polite but fevcre epiftle of the clergy of Rome, to 
the bilhop of Carthage (Cyprian Epift. 8, 9.) Pontius labours 
with the greateft care and diligence to juftify hit raafter againft the 
general cenfure* 

(77) In particular thofe of Dionyfius of Alexandria, and Gre- 
gory Thaumatursut of Neo-Caelarea. See Eufeb. HiiK Ecclef. J. 
vi. c. 40. and Memoires de Tillemont, torn. ir. part ii. p. 685. 

(78) See Cyprian, Epift. 16. and his life by Pontius. 
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nifhment. 
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the fpirit, and of the forms, of the Roman perfe^ 
cut ions (79). 

A.D. 257. When Valerian was conful for the third, and 
Hisba- Galliemis for the fourth time; Paternus, procon- 
ful of Africa, fummoned Cyprian to appear in 
his private council-chamber. He there acquaint- 
ed him with the Imperial mandate which he had 
juft received (80), that thofe who had abandoned 
the Roman religion lhould immediately return to 
the pra&ice of the ceremonies of their ancestors. 
Cyprian replied without hefuation, that he was 
a Chriflian and a biftiop, devoted to the worfhip 
of the true and only Deity, to whom he offered 
up his daily fupplications for the fafety and prof- 
perity of the two emperors, his lawful fovereigns. 
With modeft confidence he pleaded the pri- 
vilege of a citizen, in refufmg to give any an- 
fwer to fomc invidious and indeed illegal queflious 
which the proconful had prd^ofed. A fentence of 
banifhment was pronounced as the penalty of 
Cyprian's difobedience ; and he was condudled 
without delay to Curubis, a free and maritime city 
of Zeugitania, in a pleafant fituation, a fertile 
territory and at the diftance of about forty miles 
from Carthage (81). The exiled biftiop enjoyed 

the 

(79) We hive an original life of Cyprian by the deacon Pontius, 
the companion of his exile, and the (peAator of his death ; and w* 
likewile pollefi the ancient proconlular acls of his martyrdom. 
Thtfe two relations are confident with each other, and with pro- 
bability j and what is foinewlnt remarkable, they are both unfullied 
by any miraculous c ire um fiance*;. 

(80) It mould teem that thefe were circular order?, fent at the 
f.mie time to all the governors. Dion):ius (ap. Eufrh. 1. vii. c. 
ii ) relates the hiftory of his own banifhment from Alexandria, 
nlmoll in the fame manner. But as he efcaped and fitrvivcd the per. 
fecution, we mutt account him either more or iefs fortunate than 
Cyprian. 

(81) ScePlin. Hilt. Nittir.v.c. 3. Cellaring, Geogrnph. Antiq. 
part iii. p. 96. Shttw's Travels, p. 90. and for the adjacent coim- 
try, (which is terminated by Cape Bona, or the promontory of Mer- 
cury) I'Afriqtie de Mumol. torn. ii. p. 4.74. There arc the re- 
mains of an aqueduft, near Qirubis, or Cuibis, at prefent altered 

into 
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the conveniencies of life and the confcioufnefs df 
virtue. His refutation was diffufed over Africa 
and Italy • an account of his behaviour was 
publiftied for the edification of the (jhriffian world 
(82) ; and. his folitude was frequently interrupted 
by the letters, the vifits, and the congratulations 
of the faithful. On the arrival of a new pro- 
conful in the province, the fortune of Cyprian 
appeared for fome time to wear a ftill more fa- 
vourable afpedt. He was recalled frorti banifti- 
ment ; and though ndt yet permitted to return to 
Carthage, his own gardens in the neighbourhood 
of the capital werfe affigned for the place of his re* 
fidence (83). 

At length, exadty one year (84) after Cyprian His con- 
was firft apprehended, Galerius Maximus, pro- <* cmn * tion ' 
conful of Africa, received the Imperial warrant 
for the execution of the Cbriftian teachers. The 
bifhop of Carthage was fenfible that he (hould 
be fingled out for one of the firft vidims ; and 
the frailty of nature tempted him to withdraw 
himfelf, by a fecret flight, from the dainger and 
the honour of martyrdom : but foon recovering 
that fortitude which his character required, he 
returned to his gardens, and patiently expedted 
the minifters of death. Two officers of rank, 
who were intrufted with that commiiTion, placed 
Cyprian between .them in a chariot, and as the 
A a 2 proconful 

intoGurbes ; and Dr. Shnw read ah infcription, which ftyles that 
city, Catania Futoia* The deacon Pontius (in Vir. Cyprian, a 
■ 12.) calls it " Apiicum ct competentem locum, hofpitium pro vo-> 
Juntate fecret um, et quicquid apponi eis ante promifTum eft, qui reg* 
iwm et jultitiam Dei quxrunt." 

(81) See Cyprian. Epittol. 77. Edit. Fell. 

(83) Upon his converfion he hid fold thole gardens for the benefit " 
of the poor. The indulgence of God (moft probably the liberality 
of fome chriftian friend) reltored thern to Cyprian. See Pontius, 
c. 15. 

(?4.) When Cyprian, a twelvemonth before, was fent intoerflle, 
he dr?-'imt that he mould be put to death the next day. The event 
made it neceftiry to explain that word, as fsgnifying a year. Pon- 
tius, c. 12. 
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proconful was not then at leifure, they conduced 
him not to a prifon, but to a private houfe in 
Carthage, which belonged to one of them. An 
elegant (upper was provided for the entertainment 
of the bifhop, and his Chriftian friends were 
permitted for the laft time to enjoy his fociety, 
whilft the ftreets were filled with a multitude of 
the faithful, anxious and alarmed for the ap- 
proaching fate of their fpiritual father (85). In 
the morning he appeared before the tribunal of the 
proconful, who, after informing himfelf of the 
name and fltuation of Cyprjan, commanded him 
to offer facrifice, and preifed him to refledt on the 
confequences of his difobedience. The refufal 
of Cyprian was firm and decifive * and the ma- 
giflrate, when he had taken the opinion of his 
council, pronounced with fome reluctance the 
fentence of death. It was conceived in the fol- 
lowing terms : " That Thafcius Cyprianus fhould 
" be immediately beheaded, as the enemy of 
" the gods of Rome, and as the chief and ring- 
" leader of a criminal aflbciation, which he had 
" feduced into an impious refiftance againft the 
" laws of the moft holy emperors, Valerian and 
44 Gallienus (86)." The manner of his execu- 
tion was the mildeft and lead painful th^t could 
be inflicted on a perfon convi&ed of any capital 
offence : nor was the life of torture admitted to 
obtain from the bifhop of Carthage either the 
recantation of his principles, or the difcovery of 
his accomplices. 

As 

(85) Pontius (c. 15.) acknowledges that Cyprian, with whom 
he flipped, pafled the night cuftodia delicata. The Bifhop ejccicifed 
a laft and very proper act or' jurifdiclion, by duelling that the 
younger female*, who watched in the ftreet»fhould be removed from 
the dangers and temptations of a notturna) crowd. Act. Proconfu- 
laria, c. a. 

(86) See the original fentence in the Acts, c. 4, and in Pontius, 
c, 1 7. The latter exprefles it in a more rhetorical manner. 
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As foon as the Sentence was proclaimed, a ge- h;$ mar- 
neral cry of " We will die with him," arofe at tyntom. 
once among the liftening multitude of Chwftians 
who waited before the palace gates. The gene- 
rous effufions of their zeal and affe&ioa were nei- 
ther ferviceable to Cyprian nor dangerous to them- 
felves. He was led away under a guard of tri- 
bunes and centurions, without refiftance and with- 
out infult to the place of his execution, a fpa- 
cioos and level plain near the city, which was 
already filled with great numbers of fpedtators. 
His faithful prefbyters and deacons were per- 
mitted to accompany their holy bifliop. They 
aflifted him in laying afide his upper garment, 
(pread linen on the ground to received the pre- 
cious relics of his blood, and receive his orders to 
bellow five-and twenty pieces of gold on the 
executioner. The martyr then covered his face 
with his hands, and at one blow his head was 
fevered from his body. His corpfe remained du- 
ring fome hours expofed to the curiofity of the 
Gentiles: but in the night it was removed, and 
tranfported' in a triumphal proceflion and with a 
Jplendid illumination to the burial-place of the 
Chriftians. The funeral of Cyprian was public- 
. ly celebrated without receiving any interruption 
from the Roman magiftrates ; and thofe among 
the faithful who had performed the laft offices to 
his perfon and his memory were fecure from the 
danger of inquiry or of puniftiment. It is re- 
markable, that 'of {o great a multitude of bilhops 
in the province of Africa, Cyprian was the firft 
who was efteemed worthy to obtain the crown of 
martyrdom (87). 

It 

(87) Pontius, c. 19. M. de Tillcmont (Memoires, torn. iv. 
part i. p. 450. note 50.) is not pleafed with Co pofittvc an exclufion 
of any former martyrs of the epifcopal rank. 
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Various j t was j n the choice of Cyprian cither to die *t 
Jncnrt to martyr or to live an apoftate :' but on that choice 
mvtyr- depended the alternative of honour or infamy. 
*"** Could we fuppofe that the bifliop of Carthage had 
employed the prqfeflion of the Chriftian faith only 
as the inftrument of his avarice or ambition, it was 
ftill incumbent on him to fupport the qharadter 
which he had afliimed (88) ; and, if he poflefled 
the fmalleft degree of manly fortitude, rather to 
expofe himfelf to the moft cruel tortures, than by a 
fingle aft to exchange the reputation of a whole life, 
for the abhorrence of his Chriftian brethren and the 
contempt of the Gentile world. But if the zeal of 
Cyprian was fupported by the fincere convi&ion of 
the truth of thofe do&rines which he preached, 
the crown of martyrdom muft have appeared to 
him as an objecft of defire rather than of terror. 
It is not eafy to extratt any diftindt ideas from the 
vague though eloquent declamation of the Fa- 
thers, or to afcertain the degree of immortal glory 
and happinefe which they confidently promifed to 
thofe who were fo fortunate as to fhed their blood 
In the caufe of religjon ($6). They inculcated with 
becoming diligence, that the'fire of martyrdom fup- 
plied every defe& and expiated every fin ; that 
while the fouls of ordinary Chriftians were obliged 
to pafs through a flow and painful purification, the 
triumphant lufferers entered into the immediate 
fruition of eternal blifs, where, in the fociety of the 
patriarchs, the apoftles, and tlje # prophets, they 

reigned 

(38) Whatever opinion we may entertain of the character or 

Srinciplcs of Thomas Becket, we muft acknowledge that he fuffered 
tath, wiih a conttancy not unworthy of the primitive martyrs. See 
J.ord Lyttehon's Hiftcry of Henry II. vol. ii. p. 591, Sec. 

(89) See in particular the treatife of Cyprian <ie Lapfn, p. 87 — 
9?. Edit. Ftll. The learning of Dodwell (piffertat. Cyprianic. 
xii. xiii.)» and the ingenuity of Middlcton (Free Enquiry, p. 16*, 
&c.) have left Scarcely any thing to add concerning the meiit, the 
honours, and the motives of the martyrs. 
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reigied with Chrift, and a&ed as his afleflbrs in 
the univerfal judgment of mankind. The af- 
fur ince of a lafting reputation upon earth, a mo- 
tive fo congenial to the vanity of human nature, 
often ferved to animate the courage of the mar- 
tyrs. The honours which Rome or Athens be- 
llowed on thofe citizens who had fallen in the 
caufe of their country were co!d and unmeaning 
demon ft rations of refpeft, when compared with 
the ardent gratitude and devotion which the pri- 
mitive church exprefled towards the victorious 
champions of the faith. The annual comme- 
moration of their virtues and fufferings was ob- 
ferved as a facred ceremony, and at length ter- 
minated in religious worfliip. Among the Chrif- 
tians who had publicly confeffed their religious 
principles, thofe, who (as it very frequently hap- 
pened) had been difmifled from the tribunal or the 
prifons of the pagan magiftrates, obtained fuch 
honours as were juftly due to their imperfedt 
martyrdom and their generous refolution. The 
mod pious females courted the permiflion of im- 
printing kiffes ofl the fetters which they had worn, 
and on the wounds which they had received. 
Their perfons were efteemed holy, their decifiona 
were admitted with deference, and they too often 
abufed, by their fpiritual pride and licentious 
manners, the pre-eminence which their zeal and 
intrepidity had acquired (96). Diftin&ions like 
thefe, whilft they difplay the exalted merit, betray 
the inconfiderable number of thofe who fuffered, 
and of thofe who died for the profeffjon of Chris- 
tianity. 

The 



(90) Cyprian Epiftol. 5, 6, 7. 24. 14. and de Unitat. Ecclefia. 
The -number of pretended martyrs has been very much multiplied, 
by the cuftom which was introduced of bellowing that honourable 
name on confefibrs. 
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Ardour of Th e fober dif cre tion of the prefent age will more 
Cbriftiui. ^adily cenfure than admire, but can more eafily 
admire than imitate, the fervour of the firft Chris- 
tians, who, according to the lively expreffion of 
Sulpicius Severus, deflred martyrdom with more 
eacernefs than his own contemporaries foliated a 
bifnopric (91). The epiftles which Ignatius com- 
pofed as he was carried in chains through the cities 
of Afia, breathe fentiments the moft repugnant to 
the ordinary feelings of human nature. He earneft- 
ly befeeches the Romans, that when he (hould be 
expofed in the amphitheatre, they would not, by 
their kind but unfeafonablc interceflion, deprive 
him of the crown of glory ; and he declares his 
f efblution to provoke and irritate the wild beafls 
which might be employed as the inftruments of his 
death (92). Some (lories are related of the courage 
of martyrs, who actually performed what Ignatius 
had intended ; who exafperated the fury of the 
lions, prefled the executioner to haften his office, 
cheerfully leaped into the fires which were kindled 
to con fume them, and difcovered a fenfation of joy 
and pleafure in the midft of the moft exquifite tor- 
tures. Several examples have been preferred of a 
zeal impatient of thofe reftraints which the empe- 
rors had provided for the fecurity of the church.. 
The Chriftians fbmetimes fupplied by their volun- 
• tary declaration the want of an accufer, rudely dif- 
turbed the fervice of Faganifm (93), and rufhing in 

crowds 

.(91) Certatim gloriofa incertamina ruebatur $ muhiqoe a?idiua 
turn martyria glonofis mortibus quae rebantur, quam nunc Epifco- 
patus pravis antbiotiibus appetuntur. SuJpicius Seveius, I. ii. He 
might have omitted the word nunc. 

(9*) See Epift. ad Roman, c. 4, 5. ap. Patret Apoftol. torn. ii. 
p. 17. It fuited the purpofe of bifhop Pearfon (fee Vindicia? Ignati- 
anae, pan ii. c. 9.) to jultify by a profufion of examples and autho- 
rities, the fentiments of Ignatius. 

(93) The ttory of Polyeucles, on which Corneille has founded* 
very beautiful tragedy, is one of the moft celebrated, though not 

perhaps 
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crowds round the tribunal of the magi ft rates, call- 
ed upon them to pronounce and to inflid the fen- 
tence of the law. The behaviour of the Chriftians 
was too remarkable toefcape the notice of the an- 
cient philofophers ; but they feem to have confi- 
dered it with much le(s admiration than aftonifli- 
ment. Incapable of conceiving the motives which 
fome times tranfported the fortitude of believers be- 
yond the bounds of prudence or reafon, they treat- 
ed fuch an eagernefs to die as the ftrange refult of 
obftinate defpair, of ftupid iqfenfibility, or of fu- 
perftitious phrenzy (94). " Unhappy men," ex- 
claimed the proconful Antoninus to the Chriftians 
of Afia, " unhappy men, if you are thus weary of 
" your lives, is it fo difficult for you to find ropes 
** and precipices (95) ?" He was extremely cautious 
(as it is obferved by a learned and pious hiftorian) 
of punifhing men who had found no accufers but 
themfelves, the Imperial laws not having made any 
provifion for fo unexpected a cafe : condemning 
therefor? a few, as a warning to their brethren, he 
difmifled the multitude with indignation and con- 
tempt (96). Notwithftanding this real or affedted 
difdain, the intrepid conftancy of the faithful was 
productive of more falutary effects on thofe minds 
which nature or grace hath difpofed for the eafy re- 
ception of religious truth. On thefe melancholy 
occafions, there were many among the Gentiles who 
pitied, who admired, and who were converted. The 

generous 

perhaps the moft authentic, inftances of this exceflive zeal. We fliould 
obferve, that the.6oth canon of the council of Illiberis refufes ihe ti- 
ttle of martyrs to thofe who expoied themftlves to death, by public* 
]y deftroying the idols. 

(94) See Sptctaus, 1. iv. c. 7. (though there is fome doubt whe- 
ther he alludes to the Chriftians). Marcus Antoninus dc Rebus fuis, 
1. xi. c. 3. Lucian in Peregrin* 

(95) Tertulliaa ad Scapul. c. 5. The learned are divided between 
three perfons of the fame name, who were all proconful s of Alia. 
I am inclined to afcribe this ftory to Antoninus Pius, who was after- 
wards emperor) and who may have governed Afia under the reign 
of Trajan. 

(96) Mofljcim, de Rebus Chrift, ante Con ft an tin. p. 235. 



Gradual 
relaxation. 
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generous enthufiafm was communicated from the 
fufferer to the fpedtators ; and the blood of mar- 
tyrs, according to a well-known obfervation, be- 
came the feed of the church. 

But although devotion had raifed, and eloquence 
continued to inflame, this fever of the mind, it in- 
fenfibly gave way to the more natural hopes and 
fears of the human heart, to the love of life, the 
apprehenfion of pain, and the horror of diflblution. 
The more prudent rulers of the church found them- 
selves obliged to reftrain the indifcreet ardour of 
their followers, and to diftruft a conftancy which 
too often abandoned them in the hour of trial (97). 
As the lives of the faithful became lefs mortified 
and auftere, they were every day lefs ambitious of 
the honours of martyrdom ; and the foldiers of 
Chrift, inftead of diftinguiftiing themfelves by vo- 
luntary deeds of heroifm, frequently deferred their 
poft, and fled in confufiori before the enemy whom 
it was their duty to refift. There were three me- 
thods, however, of efcaping the flames of perfec- 
tion, which were not attended with an equal degree 
of guilt : the firft indeed was generally allowed to 
be innocent ; the fecond was of a doubtful, or at 
leaft of a venial nature ; but the third implitfi a di- 
rect and criminal apoftacy from the Chriftian faith. 
Three m«- L A modern inquifitor would hear with furprife, 
tfofV* that whenever an information was given to a Ro- 
many"? man magiftrate of any perfon within his jurifdic- 
<hm- tion who had embraced the fedtof the Chriftians, 
the charge was communicated to the party accufed, 
and that a convenient time was allowed him to fet- 
tle his domeflic concerns, and to prepare an anfwer 
the criipe which was imputed to hjm (98). If 

he 



(97) See the epiftle of the church of Smyrna, ap. Eufeb. Hift. 
JScclef. 1. iv. c. 15. 
{98) In the fecond apology of Juftin, there is a particular and 

wry 
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he entertained any doubt of his own conftancy, 
fuch a delay afforded him the opportunity of pre- 
ferving his life and honour by flight, of with- 
drawing himfelf into fome obfcure retirement or 
fome diftant province, and of patiently etfpe&ing 
the return of peace and fecurity. A meafure fo con- 
fonant to reafon was foori authorized by the ad T 
vice and example of the mod holy prelates ; andi 
feems to have been centered by few, except by the 
Montanifts, who deviated into herefy by their ftridt 
and obftinate adherence to the rigour of ancient dis- 
cipline (gg). II. The provincial governors, whofe 
zeal was lefs prevalent than their avarice, had coun- 
tenanced the pradtice of felling certificates (or li- 
bels as they were called) which attefted, that the 
perfons therein mentioned had complied with the 
laws, and facrificed to the Roman deities. By 
producing thefe falfe declarations, the opulent 
and timid Cbriftians were enabled to filence the 
malice of an informer, and to reconcile in fome 
meafure their fafety with their religion. A flight 
penance atoned for this . profane diflimulati- 
on (100). III. In every perfecution there were 
g^reat numbers of unworthy Chriftians, who pub- 
lickly difowned or renounced the faith which 
they had profefled ; and who confirmed the fincerity 
of their abjuration, by the legal a&sof burning in- 
cenfe, or of offering facrifices. Some of thefe apof- 

tates 

very curious instance of this legal delay. The fame indulgence was 
granted to accufed Chriftians, in the perfecution of Decitls; and 
Cyprian (de Lapfis cxprefly mentions the " Dies negantibus 
praeltitutus." 

(99) Tertullian con fiders flight from perfecution, as an imper- 
feci, but very criminal. apofhcy, as an impious attempt to elude the 
will of God, &c. &c. He has written a treatife on this fttbjecl (fee 
p. 536 — 544. Edit. Rigalt.) which is filled with the wildell fanati- 
cifin, and the moll incoherent declamation. It is however fome what 
remarkable, that Tertullian did not fuffer martyrdom himfelf. 

(100) The Ubellaticit who are chiefly known by the writings of 
Pyprian, aredefcribed with the utmoft predion, in the copious com- 
mentary of Molheim, p. 483— 4.8 j. 
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tatcs bad yielded on the firft menace or exhortation 
of the magiftrate ; whilft the patience of others had 
been fubdued by the length and repetition of tor- 
tures. The affrighted countenances of fome be- 
trayed their inward remorfe, while others advanced 
with confidence and alacrity to the altar of the 
gods (101). But the difguife, which fear had im- 
pofed, fubfifted no longer than the prefent danger. 
As foon as the feverity of the persecution was abat- 
ed, the doors of the churches were affailed by the 
returning multitude of penitents, who deteftecf their 
idolatrous fubmiflion, and who folicited with equal 
ardor, but with various fuccefs, their re-admiffion 
into the fociety of Chriftians (102). 
Altera* - IV. Notwithftanding the general rules, eftablifhed 
vlrityand f° r ^ e conviftion and puniftunent of the Chriftians 
toleration, the fete of thofe fe&aries, in an extenfive and arbi- 
trary government, muft ftill, in a great meafure, 
have depended on their own behaviour, the circum- 
ftances of the times, and the temper of their fu- 
preme as well as fubordinate rulers Zeal might 
ibmetimes provoke and prudence might fometimes 
avert or amiage, the fuperftitious fury of the pa- 
gans. A variety of motives might diipofe the pro- 
vincial governors either to enforce or to relax the 
execution of the laws ; and of thefe motives, the 
mod forcible was their regard not only for the pub- 
lic edidts, but for the fecret intentions of the em- 
peror, a glance from whofe eye was fufficient to 

kindle 

(101) PI in. Epiftol. x. 97 • Dionyfius Alexandria ap. Euicb. f. 
vi. c. 4.1. Ad prima ftatim verba minantis inimici maxim us fra- 
tram numerus hdem fuam prod id it 1 nee proftratus eft perfecurionis 
impetu, fed voluntario Upih Jcipfura proftravfr. Cyprian. Opera, 
p. 89. Among thefe defcrters were many priefts, and even bifliops. 

(io») It w«a on this occafion that Cyprian wrote bis treatife De 
Lapfis and many of his epiftles. The controverfy concerning the 
treatment of penitent apoftaies, does not occur among the Chriltians 
of the preceding century. Shall we afcribe this to the fuperioritj 
of their faith and courage, or to our lefs intimate knowledge of their 
kiftory i 
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kindle or to extinguifh the flames of perfecution. 
As often as any occafional feverities were exercifed 
in the different parts of the empire, the primitive 
Chriftians lamented and perhaps magnified their 
own fufferinss; but the celebrated number of ten The ten 
perfecutions nas been determined by the ecclefiafti- sj"* 6 *- 
cal writers of the fifth century, who poflefled a tKWW# 
more diftind view of the profperous or adverfe for- 
tunes of the church, from the age of Nero to that . 
of Diocletian. The ingenious parallels of the ten 
plagues of Egypt, and of the ten horns of the Apo- 
calypfe, firft fuggefted this calculation to their 
minds ; and in their application of the faith of pro- 
phecy to the truth of hiftory, they were careful to 
feledt thofe reigns which were indeed the moft hos- 
tile to the Chriftian caufe (103). But thefe tran- 
fient perfecutions ferved only to revive the zeal, and 
to reftore the difcipline of the faithful : and the mo- 
ments of exraordinary rigour were compenfated by 
much longer intervals of peace and fecurity. The 
indifference of fome princes, and the indulgence of 
others, permitted the Chriftians to enjoy, though 
not perhaps a legal, yet an adtual and public tolera- 
tion of their religion. 

The apology of Tertullian contains two very an- Suppofoi 
cient, very fmgular, but at the fame time very fuf-^£ sof 
picious in (lances of imperial clemency ; the edifts an d m"*- 
publilhed by Tiberius, and by Marcus Antoninus, cut Anton 
and defigned not only to protect the innocence of ****** 
the Chriftians, but even to proclaim thofe ftupen- 
dous miracles which had attefted the truth of their 
dodlrine. The firft of thefe examples is attended 
with fome difficulties which might perplex a fcepti- 
calmind (104). We are required to believe, that 

Pontius 

(103) See Mtfflieim, p. 97. Sulpicius Severus was the firft au- 
thor of this computation 5 though he feemed defirous. of reserving 
the tenth and greateft perfecution for the coming of the Antichiift. 

(104) The teftimony given by Pontius Pilate is firft mentioned by 
J; ttin. The fucccflive improvcmems which the ftory has acquired. 
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Pontius Pilate informed the emperor of the unju(i 
fentcnce of death which he had pronounced againft 
an innocent, and, as it appeared, a divine perfon ; 
and that without acquiring the merit, he expofed 
himfelf to the danger, of martyrdom ; tbat Tibe- 
rius, who avowed his contempt for all religion, im- 
mediately conceived the defign of placing the Jew- 
ifli Mefliah among the gods of Rome ; tbat his fer- 
vile fenate ventured to difobey the commands of 
their matter; tbat Tiberius, inftead ofrefentirg 
their refufal, contented himfelf with protedting the 
Chriftians from the feverity of the laws, many years 
before fuch laws were ena&ed, or before the church 
had affumed any diftindt name or exiftence ; and 
laftly, tbat the memory of this extraordinary tranf- 
a£tion was preferved in the mod public and authen- 
tic records, which efcaped the knowledge^ of the 
hiftorians of Greece and Rome, and were only vi- 
fible to the eyes of an African Chriftian, who com- 
pofed his apology one hundred and fixty years after 
the death of Tiberius, The editt of Marcus An- 
toninus is fuppofed to have been the effett of his 
devotion and gratitude, for the miraculous deliver- 
ance which he had obtained in the Marcomannic 
war. The diftrefs of the legions, the feafonable 
tempeft of rain and hail, of thunder and of light- 
. ning, and the difmay and defeat of the barbarians, 
have been celebrated by the eloquence of feveral 
pagan writers. If there were any Chriftians in that 
army, it was natural that they (hould afcribe fome 
merit to the fervent prayers, which in the moment 
of danger they had offered up for their own and 
the public fafety. But we are ftill aflured by mo- 
numents of brafs and marble, by the imperial me- 
dals, 

(.15 it p:tflcd through the hands of Tertullian, Eufcbius, Epiphaniu?, 
Cluylortom, Orohus, Gregory of Tours, and the authors of the fe- 
vers I editions of ihc a6ls of Pilate) are very fairly Hated by Doro. 
CJmer, Difl'ci tations fur 1'Eciiturc, torn. iii. p. 651, &c. 



I 
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dais, and by the Antoninc column, that neither the 
prince nor^the people entertained any fenfe of this 
fignal obligation, hnce they unanimoufly attribute 
their deliverancfc to the providence of Jupiter, and 
to the interpofuion of Mercury. During the whole 
courfeof his reign, Marcus defpifed the Chriftians 
as a philofopher, and puniftied them as a fo~ 
vereign (105). 

By a fmgular fatality, the hardfhips which they State of the 
had endured under the government of a virtuous chriftians 
prince, immediately ceafed on the acceffion of a ty- reign* of 
rant ; and as none except themfelves had experi- Commo- 
enced the injuftice of Marcus, fo they alone were seven", 
proteded by the lenity of Commodus. The cele- a.d. 180. 
brated Marcia, the mod favoured of his concu- 
bines, and who at length contrived the murder of 
her imperial lover, entertained a Angular affedtion 
for the bppreffed church; and though it was im- 
pofliblethat (he could reconcile the practice of vice 
with the precepts of the Gofpel, (he might hope to 
atone for the frailties of her fex and profeffion by 
declaring herfelf the patronefs of the Chriftians 
(106). Under the gracious protection of Marcia they 
palled in fafety the thirteen years of a cruel tyran- 
ny ; and when the empire was eftabliftied in the 
houfe of Severus, they formed a domeftic but more 
honourable connexion with the new court. The .em- 
peror was perfuaded, that in a dangerous ficknefs he 
had derived fome benefit, either fpiritualor phyfical, 
from the holy oil, with which one of his (laves had 
anointed him. He always treated with peculiar di- 
ftin&ion feveral perfons of both fexes who had em- 
braced the new religion. The nurfe aswell as the pre- 
ceptor 

(105) On this miracle, a9 it is commonly called, of the thunder- 
ing legion, fee the admirable criiicifm o£ Mr. Moyle, in his work?, 
vol. ii. p. 81 —390. 

(106) Dion Caffius, or rather his abbreviator Xiphilin, I. Ixxii. 
p. 1106.. Mr. Moyle (p. 266) h*s explained the condition of the 
church under the reign of Commodus. 
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ceptor of Caracalla were Chriftians; and if that 
young prince ever betrayed a fentimentof humanity, 
it wasoccafionedby an incident, which, however tri- 
fling, bore fome relation to the caufe of Chriftianity 
(107). Under the reign of Severus, the fury of the 
populace wascheckea, the rigour of ancient laws 
was for fome time fufpended, and the provincial go- 
vernors were fatisfied with receiving an annual pre- 
fent from the churches within their jurifdi&ion, as 
the price, or as the reward, of their moderation (108). 
The controverfy concerning the precife time of the 
celebration of Eafter, armed the bifhops of Alia and 
Italy againft each other, and was considered as the 
moft important bufinefs of this period of lei fu re and 
tranquillity (109). Nor was the peace of the church 
interrupted, till the increafing numbers of profelytes 
feem at length to have attracted the attention, and 
A.D. 198. to have alienated the mind, of Severus. With the 
defign of retraining the progrefs of Chriftianity, he 
pubhfhed an edift, which, though it wasdefigned to 
affedt only the new converts, could not be carried 
into ft rift execution, without expofingto danger and 
punifhment the moft zealous of their teachers and 
miflionaries. In this mitigated perfecution we may 
ftill difcover the indulgent fpirit of Rome and of 
Polytheifm, which fo readily admitted every ejecufe- 
in favour of thofe who prafti'fed the religious ce- 
remonies of their fathers (1 10). 

But 

(107) Compare the life of Caracalla in the Aoguftan Hiftory, with 
theEpiitleof Tertullian to Scapula. Dr. Jortin (Remarks on Eccle- 
ftaftical, Hiftory* vol. ii. p. 5, ice ) con fide rs the cure of Severus, by 
the means of holy* oil, with a ftrong defire to convert it into a ; 
miracle. 

(108) Tertul lian de Fuga, c. 1 3 . The prefent was made during 
the feart of the Saturnalia $ and it is a matter of ferious concern to 
Tertullian, that the faithful (hould be confoimded with the moft in- 
famous profeffions which purchafed the connivance of the govern- 
ment. 

(109) Eufeb. 1. v. c. a 3. 14. Moflieim, p. 4.35—447. 

(110) Judaeos fieri Tub gravi poena vetuit. Idem etiam de Chri- 
fiianis fanxit. Hift Augutt. p. 70. 
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But the laws which Severus had enadted (bon ofrhefuc- 
expired with the authority of that emperor ; and g^£ g of 
the Chriftians after this accidental tempeft, cn-^ix^,, 
joyed a calm of thirty- eight years (m). Till— M9- 
this period they had ufually held their aflem- 
blies in private houfes and fcqueftered places. 
They were now permitted to ereft and confe- 
crate convenient edifices for the purpofe of reli- 
gious worfliip (112); to purchafe lands, even at 
Rome itfelf, for the ufe of the community ; and 
to conduct the elections of their ecclefiaftical mi- 
nifters in fo public, but at the fame time in fo 
exemplary a manner, as to deferve the rcfpeftful 
attention of the Gentiles (113). This long repofe 
of the church was accompanied with dignity. 
The reigns of thofe princes who derived their ex- 
traction from the Afiatic provinces proved the 
mod favourable to the Chriftians ; the eminent 
perfons of the fedt, inftead of being reduced 
to implore the protection of a flave or concu- 
bine, were admitted into the palace in the honour- 
able characters of priefts and philofophers ; and 
their myfterious doCtrines which were already 
diffufed among the people, infenfibly attracted 
the curiofity of their fovereign. When the em- A.D. 218. 
prefs Mammaea paffed through Antioch, (he ex- 
prefled a defire of converting with the celebrated 
Origen, the fame of whofe piety and learning 

Vol. II. B b was 



(til) Sulpicius Severn?, I* ii. p. 384. This computation (al- 
lowing for a fingle exception) is confirmed by the hiftofy of E ufe- 
bius, and by the writings of Cyprian. 

(112) The antiquity of Chriftian churches is difcnflTed byTille- 
mont ( Memo ires Ecclefiaftiques, torn. iii. part ii. p. 68—72.) nnd 
by Mr. Moyle (vol. i. p. 378 — 39S-) The former refers the firtt 
conftmclion of them to the peace of Alexander Severus ; the Ut- 
ter, to the peace of Gallienus. 

(113) See the Augultan Hiftory, p. 130. The Emperor Alex- 
ander adopted their method of publicly propofing the names of thofe 
perfons who were candidates for ordination. It is true, that the 
honour of this practice is likewife attributed to the Jews. 
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was fpread over the Eaft. Origen obeyed 
fo flattering an invitation, and though he could 
not expeft to fucceed in the converfion of an 
artful and ambitious woman, fhe liftened with 
pleafure to his eloquent exhortations, and ho- 
nourably difmifled him to his retirement in Pales- 
tine (114). The ftntiments of Mammaea were 
adopted by her fon Alexander, and the philofophic 
devotion of that emperor was marked by a fingular 
but injudicious regard for the Chriftian religion. 
In his domeftic chapel he placed the ftatues of 
Abraham, of Orpheus, of Apollonius, and of Chrift, 
as an honour juftly due to thofe refpe&able fages 
who had inftrudted mankind in the various modes 
of addrefling their homage to the fuprerne and uni- 
verfal deity (1 15). A purer faith,, as well as wor- 
ship, was openly profelled and pradtifed among his 
A.D. 2*5« household. Bifhops, perhaps for die firft time* 
were feen at court v and, after the death of Alex- 
ander, when the inhuman Maximin difcharged his 
fury on the favourites and fervants of his un- 
fortunate benefaftor, a great number of Chriftians, 
of every rank and of both fexes, were involved in 
the promifcuous maflacre, which, on their ac- 
. count, has improperly received the name of Per- 
fection (116). 
ofMaxi- Notwithftandipg the cruel difpofition of Maxi- 
min, PhiKp m in, the eflfe&s of his refentment againft the 

and Decius Q^ jfti ans were f a yer y j^^i anc j ttm po rar y 

nature, 

(114.) Eufeb. Hilt. Ecclefiaft. I. ?i.c. 21. Hicronym.cfc Script. 
Ecclcf. c. 54. Maramxa was It) led a holy and pious woman, both 
by the Chnftians and tht Pagans. From the former, thcrtfore, it 
was impofiible that flic mould deferve that honourable epithet. 

(115) See the Auguftan Hiiiory, p. 123. Molheim (p. 465.) 
feems to refine too much on the domeftic religion of Alexander. 
His defign of building a public temple to Chrilt (Hift. Augult. p. 
129.) and the objection which was fuggelted cither to him, or in 
(miliar circumitanccs to Hadrian, appears to have no other founda- 
tion than an improbable report, invented by the Chiiftuns, an4 
crediiloufly adopted by an hiltorian of the age of Ccnllantiiic. 

(xi6) Eufeb. 1. vi. 028. 
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nature, and the pious Origen, who had been pro- 
fcribed as a devoted vi&im, was ftill referved to 
convey the truths of the Gofpel to the ear of mo- 
narchs (1 17). He addrefled feveral edifying let- A.D. »i*. 
ters to the emperor Philip, to his wife, and to his 
mother; and as foon as that prince, who was 
bom in the neighbourhood of Paleftine, had 
ufurped the imperial fceptre, the Chriftians ac- 
quired a friend and a prote&or. The public and 
even partial favour of Philip towards the fedlaries 
of the new religion, and his conftant reverence 
for the minifters of the church, gave fome colour 
to the fufpicion, which prevailed in his own 
times, that the emperor himfelf was become a 
convert to the faith (11 8); and afforded fome 
grounds for a fable which was afterwards invented 
that he had been purified by coi)feffion and pe- 
nance from the guilt contracted by the murder 
of his innocent predeceflbr (119). The fall of 
Philip, introduced, with the change of matters, a 
new fyftem of government, fo oppreffive to the 
Chriftians, that their former condition, ever fince 
the time of Doipitian, was reprefented as a ftate 
of perfedt freedom and fecurity, if compared with 
the rigorous treatment which they experienced 
. . B b z under 

(117) Orofius, 1. vii. c. 19, mentions Origen as the objeft of 
MaximinV refemment ; and Firmilianus, a Cappadocian bifhop of 
that age, gives a juft and confined idea of this perfection (apud 
Cyprian. Epift. 75O 

(118) The mention of thofe princes who were publicly fuppofcd 
to be Chrittians, as we find it in an epiftle of Dionyfius of Alex- 
andria (ap. Eufeb. 1. vii. c. 10.) evidently alludes to Philip and his 
family 5 and forms a contemporary evidence, that fuch a report had 
prevailed 5 but the Egyptian bi/hop, who lived at an humble diftance 
from the court of Rome, exprefles himfelf with a becoming diffi- 
dence, conctrning the truth of the facl. The epiftles of Origen 
which were extant in* the time of Eufebius, (fee I. vi c. 36.) would 
molt probably decide this curious, rather than important ques- 
tion* 

.(119) Eufeb. 1. viT c. 34. The ttory, as is ufital, has been em- 
bellimed by fucceeding writers, and is confuted, with much fuper- 
fluous learning, by Frederick Spanheim (Opera Yam, torn. ii. p. 
4C0, &c. 
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under the fliort reign of Decius (120). The vir- 
tues of that prince will fcarcely allow us to fufpedt 
that he was actuated by a mean refentment againft 
the favourites of his predeceflbr, and it is more rea- 
fonable to believe, that in the profecution of his 
general defign to reftore the purity of Roman man- 
ners, he was defirous of delivering the empire from 
what he condemned as a recent and criminal fu- 
perftition. The bifhops of the mod confiderable 
cities were removed by exile or death ; the vigi- 
lance of the magiftrates prevented the clergy of 
Rome during fixteen months from proceeding to 
a new eledtion ; and it was the opinion of the 
Chriftians, that the emperor would more patiently 
endure a competitor for the purple, than a bi- 
Ihop in the capital (1 2 1), Were it poffible to fup- 
pofe that the penetration of Decius had difcovered 
pride under the difguife of humility or that he 
could forefee the temporal dominion which might 
infenfibly arife from the claims of fpiritual autho- 
rity, we might be lcfs furprifed, that he fliouid 
ccfcfider the fucceflbrs of St. Peter as the mod for- 
midable rivals to thofe of Auguftus. 
of Valeri- The admini ft ration of Valerian was diftir.guifhed 
an, Gaiii- by a levity and inconftancy, ill fuited to the 
Wf'riaef. gravity of the Roman Cenfor. In the firft part 
fors,A.D. of his reign, he furpafled in clemency thofe prin- 
**3"- 26o# ces who had been iufpefted of an attachment to 
the Chriftian faith* In the laft three years and 
a half, liftcning to the infinuations of a minifter 

addided 

(120) La&antius, de Mortibus Perfecutorum, c. 3,4. After 
celebrating the felicity and increafeof the church, under a long fuc- 
ceifion of good princes : he adds, " Ex tit it port anno* piurimos, ex- 
ecrabile animal, Decius, qui vexaret Ecclefiam." 

(in) Eufeb. 1. vi. c. 39. Cyprian Epiitol. 5$. The fee of 
Rome remained vacant from the martyrdom of Fabianus, to the 
20th of January, A. D. 250, till the election of Cornelius, the 4th 
of June, A. D. a 51. Decius had probably left Rome, fince he 
was killed before the end of that year. 
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addidted to the fuperftitions of Egypt, he adopted 
the maxims, and imitated the feverity of his pre- 
deceflbr Decius (122) The acceffion ofGallie- 
nus, which increafed the calamities of the empire, 
reftored peace to the church; and the Christians 
obtained the free exercife of their religion, by an 
edidt addrefled to the bifhops, and conceived in 
fuch terms as femed to acknowledge their office 
and public chara&er (123). The ancient laws, A..D. *6o. 
without being formally repealed, wete fufFered to "~ 3 ° 3 ' 
fink into oblivion ; and (excepting only fome hof- 
tile intentions which are attributed to the emperor 
Aurelian (124). the difciples of Chrift pafled above 
forty years in a ftate of profperity, far more dan- 
gerous to their virtue than the fevered trials of 
perfecution. 

The ftory of Paul of Samofata, who filled the Paul of 
metropolitan fee of Antioch, while the Eaft was^ s n ^^"» 
in the hands of Odenathus and Zetiobia, may ners. 
ferve to illuftrate the condition and character of the AD « a6o « 
times. The wealth of that prelate was a fuffi- 
£ient evidence of his guilt, fince it was neither 
derived, from the inheritance of his fathers, nor 
acquired by the arts of honeft induftry. But 
Paul confidered the fervice of the church as a 
very lucrative profeflion (125). His eqclefiaftical 

jurifdidtion 

(121) Eufeb. J. vii. c. io. MoJheiirt (p. 548.) lias very clearly 
(hewn, that the Prefect Macrianus, and the Egyptian MagUs, are 
one and the fame per ion. 

(113) Eufebius (1. vii. c. 13.) gives us a Greek vcrfion of this 
Latin edict, which feems to have been very concife f By another 
edicl, he directed, that the C&meteria fliould be reftored to the 
Christians. 

(114.) Eufeb. 1. vii. c. 30. Laclantius de M. P. c. 6. Hiero- 
nym. in Chron. p. 177. Orofius, 1. vii. c. 13. Their language is 
in genera] fo ambiguous and incorrect, that we are at a lofs to de- 
termine how far Aurelian had carried his intentions before he was 
aiTafldnated. Molt of the moderns (except Dodwell, p»(Tcrtat . Cy- 
prian, xi. 64..) have feized the occalion of gaining a few extraordi- 
nary martyrs. 

(125) Paul was better pleafed with the title of Duce*arius> than 
with that of bi&op. The Ducetarius was an imperial procurator, 

fo 
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jurifdiftion was venal and rapacious ; he extorted 
frequent contributions from the mod opulent of 
the faithful, and converted to his own ufe a con- 
fiderable part of the public revenue. By his 
pride and luxury, the Chriftian religion was ren- 
dered odious iii the. eyes of the Gentiles. His 
council chamber and his throne, the fplendor with 
which he appeared in public, the fuppliant crowd 
who folicited his attention, the multitude of 
letters and petitions to which he didtated his 
anfwers, and the perpetual hurry of bufinefs in 
which he was involved, were circumftances much 
better fuited to the ftate of a civil fnagiftrate 
(126), than to the humility of a primitive bi- 
fhop. When he harangued his people from the 
pulpit, Paul afFedled the figurative ftyle and the 
theatrical geftures of an Anatic fophift, while the 
cathedral refounded with the loudeft and raoft ex- 
travagant acclamations in the praife of his divine 
eloquence. Againft thofe who refifted his power, 
or refufed to flatter his vanity, the prelate of 
Antioch was arrogant, rigid, and inexorable ; but 
he relaxed the chfcipline, and lavifhcd the trea- 
fures of the church on his dependent clergy t 
who were permitted to imitate their mailer in 
the gratification of every fenfual appetite. For 
Paul indulged himfelf very freely in the plea- 
fures of the table, and he had received into the 
epifcopal palace two young and beautiful wo- 



fo called from his falary of two hundred Seflertia, or i,6oot. a 
year. (SceSalmatiusadHift. Auguft. p. 114.) Some critics fup- 
pofe, that the bifhop of Antioch had actually obtained fuch an of- 
fice from Zenobia, while others confidtr it only as a figurative ex* 
preflion of his pomp and indolence. 

(126) Simony was not unknown in thofe times y and the clergy 
fimetimes bought what they intended to fell. It appears that the 
bifliopiic of Carthage was purchafed by a wealthy matron, named 
Lucilla, for her feivant Majorinus. The price was 400 Folles. 
(Monument. Antiq. ad calcem Optati, p. 263. Every foUb con^ 
tained 125 pieces of lilver, and the whole Aim may be computed af 
a^out 4,4.00!. 
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men, as the conftant companions of his leifure 
moments (127). 

Notwithftanding thefe fcandalous vices, if Paul Heisde- 
of Samofata had preferved the purity of thef^f^ 
orthodox faith, his reign over the capital ofieeof An- 
Syria would have ended only with his life; and^J* 
had a feafonable perfecution intervened, an effort * " * 7 °* 
of courage might perhaps have placed him in 
the rank of faints and martyrs. Some nice and 
fubtle errors, which he imprudently adopted and 
obftinately maintained, concerning the dodtrine 
of the Trinity, excited the zeal and indignation of 
the eaftern churches (128). From Egypt to the 
Euxine fea, the bifhops were in arms and in 
motion. Several councils were held, confuta- 
tions were published, excommunications were 
pronounced, ambiguous explanations were by turns 
accepted and refufed, treaties were concluded and 
violated, and at length Paul of Samofata was 
degraded from his epifcopal chara&er, by the 
fentence of feventy or eighty bifhops, who af- 
fembled for that purpofe at Antioch, and who, 
without confulting the rights of the clergy, or 
people, appointed a fucceflbr by their own autho- 
rity. The manifeft irregularity of this proceed- 
ing increafed the numbers of the difcontented fac- 
tion; and as Paul, who was no ftranger to the 
arts of courts, had infinuated hirnfelf into the 
favour of Zenobia, he maintained above four 
years- the poffeflion of the epifcopal houfe and 
office. The vi&ory of Aurelian changed the face 
of the Eaft, and the two contending parties, who 
applied to each other the epithets of fchjfm and 

herefy, 

(117) If we arc deftrous of extenuating the vices of Paul, we 
mutt fufpetf the aflembled bifhops of the Eaft of pubjifhing the molt 
malicious calumnies in a circular epiltle, addretied to all the churches 
of the empire (apEufeb. 1. vii. c. 30.) 

(i»8) His hereby (like thofe of Noetus and Sabillius, in the 
fame century) tended to confound the my Serious diftindion of the 
divine perfons. See Mofheiro, p. 701, &c. 
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herefy, were either commanded or permitted to 
plead their csnife before the tribunal of the con- 
queror . This public and very lingular trial affords 
a convincing proof, that the exiftenqe, the proper- 
ty, the privileges, and the internal policy of the 
Christians were acknowledged, if not by the laws, 
at lead by the magiftrates of the empire. As 
a pagan and as a foldier, it could fcarcely be 
expefted that Aurelian (hould enter into the dif- 
cuffion, whether the fentiments of Paul or thofe 
of his adverfaries were mod agreeable to the true 
The fen- ftandard of the orthodox faith. His determina- 
ecmec| S by X tion, however, was founded on the general prin- 
Aureiian. ciples of equity and reafon. He confidered the bi- 
£.D. ay*. (jjQps of Italy as the moll impartial and refpe&able 
judges among the Chriftians, aiifj as foon as he 
was informed, that they had unanimoufly ap- 
proved the fentence of the pouncil, he acquiefced 
in their opinion, and immediately gave orders 
that Paul (hould be compelled to relinquilh the 
temporal pofleflions belonging to an office, of 
which, in the judgment of his brethren, he had 
{>een regularly deprived. But while we applaud 
the juftice, we (hould not overlook the policy, of 
Aurelian } who was defirous of reftoring and ce- 
menting.the dependance of the provinces on the car 
pital, by every means which could bind the intereft 
or prejudices of any part of his fubjedts (129). 
feacpard Arriidft the frequent revolutions of the empire, 
proiperiiy the Chriftians ftill flourifhed in peace and prof- 
church on- P cr Uy * anc * notwithftanding a celebrated sera 
cicrDio- of martyrs has been deduced from the acceffion 
ad "is °^ Diocletian (1 30), the new fyftem of policy, in- 
—303. 2 4 troduced and maintained by the wifdom of that 

prince, 

(129) Enfcb. Hi!t. Ecclefiaft. I. via. c. 30. We are entirely 
indebted to him for the cuiious ttbiy of Paul of Samofata*. 

(130) The JEtjl of Martyrs, which is ft ill in ufe among the 
Copts and the Abyflinians, mult be reckoned from the 19th of Au- 
guit, A. D. 484.3 as the beginning of the Egyptian year was nine- 
teen days earlier than the real acceffion of Diocletian* Sec diffcr- 

f a lion preliminaire a TArt de verifier Ics Dates, 
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prince, continued, during more than eighteen years, 
to breath the mildeft and mod libpral fpirit of re- 
ligious toleration. The mind of Diocletian him- 
fclf was lefs adapted indeed to fpeculative inqui- 
ries than to the aftive labours of war and go- 
vernment, His prudence rendered him averfe to 
any great innovation, and though his temper was 
not very fufceptible of zeal or entbufiafm, he al- 
ways maintained an habitual regard for the an- 
cient deities of the empire. But the leifure of the 
two emprefles, of his wife Prifca and of Valeria his 
daughter, permitted them to liften with more atten- 
tion and refpedl to the truths of Chriftianity, which 
in every age has acknowledged its important ob- 
ligations to female devotion (131). The principal 
eunuchs, Lucian (132) and Dorotheus^ Gorgo- 
nius and Andrew, who attended the perfon, poflef- 
fed the favour, and governed the houfehold, of 
Diocletian, protected by their powerful influence 
the faith tfhich thfcy had embraced. Their exam- 
pie was imitated by many of the moft confiderable 
officers of the palace, who, in their refpedtive Ra- 
tions, had the care of the imperial ornaments, of 
the robes, of the furniture, of the jewels, and 
even of the private treafury 5 and, though it might 
fometirpes be incumbent on them to accompany the 
emperor when he facrificed in the temple (133), 
they enjoyed, with their wiv^s, their children, and 
their flaves, the free exercife of the Chriftian re- 
ligion. Diocletian and his colleagues frequently 
conferred the moft important offices on thofe per- 
fon$ \yhp avowed their abhorrence for the wor- 

ftiip 

(131) The expreflion of La&antius (dc M. P. c. 15.) " facrificio 
" pollui coegu," implies their antecedent converfion to the faith; 
but does not feetn to juftify the aflertation of Moflieim (p. 911)9 
that they had been privately baptized. 

(13a) M. de Tillemont (Memoires Ecclefiaftiques, torn. v. part 
i. p. ix. 12.) has quoted from the Spicilegium of Dom. Luc 
cTAcheri, a very curious inftru&ion which biJhop Theonas compos- 
ed for the ufe of Lucian. 

(133) Laftantius deM. P. c. 10, 
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rtiip of the gods, but who had difplayed abilities 
proper for the fervice of the (late. The bifhops held 
an honourable rank in their refpedlive provinces, 
and were treated with diftinttion and refpedt, not 
only by the people, but by the magiftrates them- 
felves. Almoft in every city, the ancient churches 
were found inefficient to contain the increafing 
multitudes of profelytes ; and in their place more 
ftately and capacious edifices were eretted for the 
public worfhip of the faithful. The corruption of 
manners and principles, fo forcibly lamented by 
Eufebius (134), may be considered, not only as a 
confequence but as a proof of the liberty which the 
Chriftians enjoyed and abufed under the reign of 
Diocletian. Profperity had relaxed the nerves of 
difcipline. Fraud, envy, and malice, prevailed in 
• every congregation. The prefby ters afpired to the 
epifcopal office, which every day became an object 
more worthy of their ambition. . The bjfhops who 
contended with each other for ecclefiaftical pre- 
eminence, appeared by their condudl to claim a fe- 
cular and tyrannical power in the church ; and the 
lively faith which (till diftinguiflied the Chriftians 
from the Gentiles, was (hewn much lefs in their 
lives, than in their controverfial writings, 
Progrcfs of Notwithstanding this feeming fecurity, an atten- 
zctlandfu- tive obferver might difcern fome fyrpptoms that 
petition threatened the church with a more violent perfecu- 
pTgalfs/ C tion than any which (he had yet 'endured. The 
zeal and rapid progrefs of the Chriftians awakened 
the Polytheifts from thejr fupine indifference in the 
caufe of thofe deities, whom cuftom and education 
had taught them to revere. The mutual pro- 
vocations of a religious war, which had already 
continued above two hundred years, exafperated 

the 

(1 34) Eufch. Hill. Ecclefiaft. 1. viii. c. i- The resder who con- 
fiihs the original will not accufe me of heightninz the picture. Eu- 
febius was about lixteeu years of age at ihe acceffion of the empe- 
ror Diocletian. 
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the animofity of the contending parties. The Pa- 
gans were incenfed at the rafhnefsof a recent and 
obfcure fedt, which prefumed to accufe their coun- 
trymen of error, and to devote their anceftors to 
eternal mifery. The habits of juftifyinj* the po- 
pular mythology againft the invedtives of an im- 
placable enemy, produced in their minds fome fen- 
timcnts of faith and reverence for a fyftem which 
they had been accuftomea to confider with the moft 
carelefs levity. The fupernatural powers aflumed 
by the church infpired at the fame time .terror and 
emulation. The followers of the eftablilhed reli- 
gion intrenched themfelves behind a fimilar fortifi- 
cation of prodigies; invented new modes of facri- 
fice t ofexpiaion, and of initiation (135); attempt- 
ed to revive the credit of their expiring oracles (136; 
and liftened with eager credulity to every impoftor, 
who flattered their prejudices by a tale of wonders 
(1 37) both parties feemed to acknowledge the truth 
of thofe miracles which were claimed by their ad- 
verfaries ; and while they were contented with af- 
cribing them to the arts of magic, and to the power 
of daemons, they mutually concurred in reftoring 
and eftabliihing the reign of fuperftition (138). Phi- 

lofophy, 

(135) We might quote, among a great number of inftances, the 
myltenous worftiip of Mithras, and the Taurobolia; the latter of 
which became fafhionable in the time of the Antonines (See a Dif- 
fen at ion of M. tie Boze, in the Memoires TAcadcmie des Infcrip- 
tions, torn* ii. p. 443.) The romance of Apuleius is as full of 
flevotion as of fatire. 

(136) The impoftor Alexander very ftrongly recommended the 
oracle of Trophonius at Mallos, and thofe or Apollo, at Claros 
and Miletus (Lucian. torn. ii. p. 236. Edit. Reitz). The laft of 
thefe, whofe Angular hiltory would furnifh a very curious epifode, 
was confulted by Diocletian before he published his edi£U of perfe- 
ct! r ion (La&antius,de M. P. c. 11). 

(137) Betides the ancient (lories of Pythagoras and Arifteasj the 
Ciucs performed at the ftirine of ./Efculapius, and the fables related 
of Apollonius ofTyana, were frequently oppofed to the miracks 
of Chriflj though I agree with Dr. Lardncr (lee Testimonies, vol. 
iii. p. 251, 352.) that when Philoftratus compofed the life of ApoU 
Junius, he had no fuch intention. 

(138) It isferioufly to be lamented that the Chriftian fathers, by 
acknowledging the fupernatural; or, they deem it, the infernal 

part 
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lofophy, her moft dangerous enem} f , was now con- 
verted into her moft ufeful ally. The groves of 
the academy, the gardens of Epicurus, and even 
the portico of the Stoics, were almoft deferted, as 
fo many different fchools of fcepticifm or impiety 
(i 39) : and many among the Romans were defirous 
that the writings of Cicero fhould be condemned 
and fupprefled by the authority of the fenate (140). 
The prevailing fedk of the new Platonicians judged 
it prudent to connedt themfelves with the priefts, 
whom perhaps they defpifed, againft the Chrif- 
tians, whom they had reafon to fear. Thefc fafhi- 
onable philosophers profecuted the defign of ex- 
trading allegorical wifdom from the fidions of the 
Greek poets ; inftituted myfterious rites of devo- 
tion for the ufe of their chofen difciples ; recom- 
mended the worftiip of the ancient gods as the em- 
blems or miniftersof the fupreme deity, and com- 
pofed againft the faith of the gofpel many elaborate 
treatifes # (i4i), which have fince been committed to 
the flames by the prudence of orthodox emperors 
(142). 
Maximian Although the policy of Diocletian and the huma- 
and GAc- n j ty Q f Conftantius inclined them to preferve in- 
a few violate 

Chriftian p art f p a g»nifm, deftroy with their own hands the great advantage 
foldiert. w hich we might otherwise derive from the liberal couctflions of our 
adverfarics. 

(139) Julian (p. 301. Edit. Sphanheim) exprefles a pious joy, that 
the providence or the gods had extinguished the impious fe£ts, and 
for the moft part, d tit roved the books of the Pyrrhonians and Epi- 
cureans which had been' very numerous, fuice Epicurus himlelf 
composed no Ids than 300 volumes. See Diogenes Laertius, 1. x. 
c. 16. 



(140) C unique alios audtam mufiitare indignanter, et dicere op- 
portere ftatui per Senatum, aboleantur ut h«c icripta, ouibus Chrif- 
tian a Religio comprobetur, et vetuftatts opprimatur vuttoritas. Ar- 



nobius advtrfus Genres, 1. iii. p. 103, 104.. He adds very proper- 
ly, Errorisconvincite Ciceroncm . • nam intercipere fcripta, et pub- 
licum velle/uhmergere icclionena, non eft deum defender* fed ve- 
jritatis teftificationein timere. 

(141) Ltclantius (Divin. InfViuit. 1. v. c. 1, 3.) gives a very clear 
suJ fp.riied account of two of thefe philofophic adverfarics 'of the 
faith. The large treatife of Porphyry againft the Christians con- 
filK-d of thirty book*, and was compofed in Sicily about the year 170. 

(142) Set Socrates Huh EccicUaft. 1. i. c. 9, ;md Co. lex Theodo- 
Can, J. 1. tit. i. 1. 3, 
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violate the maxims of toleration, it was foon dif- 
covered that their two aflbciates, Maximian and 
Galerius, entertained the moft implacable averfion 
for the name and religion of the Christians. The 
minds of thofe princes had never been enlightened 
by fcience ; education had never foftened their tem- 
per. They owed their greatnefs to their fwords, 
and in their moft elevated fortune they ftill retained 
the fuperftitious prejudices of foldiers and peafants. 
In the general adminiftration of the provinces they 
obeyed the laws which their benefactor had eftab- 
liftied; but they frequently found occafions of ex- 
ercifing within their camp and palaces a fecret per- 
fecution (143), for which the imprudent zeal of 
the Chriftians fometimes offered the moft (pecious 
pretences. A fentence of death was executed up- 
on Maximilianus, an African youth, who had been 
produced by hi9 own father before the magiftrate 
as a fufficient and legal recruit, but who obftinate- 
ly perfifted in declanng, that his confcience. would 
not permit him to embrace the profeffion of a 
foldier (144). It could fcaTcdy be expefted that 
any government ftiould fuflfer the adlion of Marcel- 
!us the Centurion to pafe with ifapunity. On the 
day of a public feftival, that officer threw away his 
belt, his arms, and the enfigns of his office, and . 

exclaimed 

(143) EufcbiuB, 1. viii. c. 4. c. 1 7. He fmrits' the number of mfli- 
taiy martyrs* by a remarkable expreflior* (a-j/ «n«? rwrtn * * ** nat 
hvrfp»c) of which neither his Latin nor French, translator have ren- 
dered the energy. Notwtlrfranding the authority of Eufebiusr, and 
the filcnce of La&antiu*, Ambrofe, SulpiciuS, Oro/ius,&c. it has been 
long believed, that Jthe Thebsean legion, confuting of 6000 Chrilti- 
ms, fuffered martyrdom, by the order of Maximian, in trie valley of 
hePcnineAlps. Tlie ftory was firrt publifhed about the middle of 
the fifth century* by Eocheriut* btfliop of Lyons who received 
t from certain perfons, who received it, from Ifaac bifhop of Ge- 
neva, who is faid to have received it from Theodore bifhop of Oclo- 
rturnm. The Abbey of St. Maurice ftill fuhfifts a rich monument 
:>f the credulity of Sigifmonil, king of Burgundy. See nn excel- 
lent difiertation in the xxxvith volume, of the Bibliotheque Raiibn- 
nee, p. 417-454. 

(144) See the Ada Sincera, p. 299. The accounts of his mar- 
tyrdom and of that of Mar cell us bear every mark of truth and au- 
thenticity. 
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exclaimed with a loud voice, that he would obey 
none but Jefus Chrift the eternal King, and that he 
renounced for ever the ufe of carnal weapons, and 
the fervice of an idolatrous mafter. The fbldiers, 
as foon as they recovered from their aftonifhment 
fecured the perfon of Marcellus. He was examin- 
ed in the city of Tingi by the prefident of that part 
of Mauritania ; and as he was convifted by his own 
confeflion, he was condemned and beheaded for the 
crime of defertion (145). Examples of fuch a na- 
ture, favour much lefs of religious perfecution than 
of martial or even civil law : but they fcrved to 
alienate the mind of the emperor^ to juftify the 
feverity of Galerius, who difmifled a great number 
of Chriftian officers from their employments ; and 
to authorize the opinion, that a fed of enthufiafts, 
which avowed principles fo repugnant to the public 
fafety, muft either remain ufelefe, or would foon 
become dangerous fubjefts of the empire, 

^liUi* on ^ ter r ' ie ^ ucce ^ s °f l ^ e P er f ian war had raifed the 
Slocietiin 1 hopes and the reputation of Galerius, he pafled a 
to begin a winter with Diocletian in the palace of.Nicomedia, 
j^rfol!. M< * t * le ^ ate °* Chriftiariity was the objedt of their 
tion. fecret con fuirations ( 1 46). The experienced empe- 
ror wasftill inclined to purfue meafures of lenity j 
and though he readily confented to exclude the 
Christians from holding any employments in the 
houfehold or the army, he urged in • the ftrpngeft 
terms the danger as well as cruelty of (bedding the 
blood of thofe deluded fanatics. Galerius at length 
extorted from him the permiflion of fummoning a 
council, compofed of a few perfons the moft dif- 
tinguiftied in the civil and military departments of 
the ftate. The important queftion was agitated in 
their prefence, and thofe ambitious courtiers eafily 

difcerned, 

(145) Acla Sincera p. 30ft. • 

(146) De M. P. c. 11. La&antius (or who ever was the author 
of this little treat iie) was at that lime, an inhabitant of Nicome- 
ciin j hut it feems difficult to conceive how. he could acquire Fo ac- 
curate a knowledge of what patted in the imperial cabinet. 
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difcerned, that it was incumbent on them tofecond, 
by their eloquence, the importunate violence of the 
Caefar. . It may be prefumed, that they infifted on 
every topic whifli might intereft the pride, the piety, 
or the fears of their fovereign in the deftru&ion of 
Chriftianity. Perhaps they reprefented, that the glo- 
rious work of the deliverance of the empire was left 
imperfett, as long as an independent people was per- 
mitted to fubfift and multiply in the heart of the 
provinces. The Chriftians (it might fpecioufly be 
alleged) renouncing the gods and the inftitutiona 
of Rome, had conftituted a diftindt republic, which 
might yet be fuppreffed before it had acquired any 
military force ; but which was already governed by 
its own laws and magiftrates, was pofleffed of a 
public treafure, and was intimately connected in all 
its paVts, by the frequent affemblies of the bifliops, 
to whofe decrees their numerous and opulent con- 
gregations yielded an implicit obedience. Argu- 
ments like thefe, may fecm to have determined the 
relu&ant mind of Diocletian to embrace a new fyf- 
tem of perfecution ; but though we may fufpeft, it 
is not in our power to relate, the fecret intrigues of 
the palace, the private views and refentments, the 
jealoufy of women or eunuchs, and all thofe trifling 
but decifive caufes which fo often influence the fate 
of empires, and the councils of the wifeft mo- 
narchs(i47). 

The pleasures of the emperors was at length fig- Demolition 
nified to the Chriftians, who during the courfe of j" the 
this melancholy winter, had expected with anxiety, Nicome? 
the refult of fo many fecret confutations. The <*»*' A.D. 
twenty third of February, which cpincided with the ^^ r d 
Roman feftival of the Terminalia (148) was ap- e ruary ' 

pointed 

(147) The only circumftance which we can difeover, is the devo- 
tion and joalonfy of the mother of Galerins. She is defcribed by Lac- 
tant'us, as Deorum montium cnltrix *: niulier admodum fiiperilitiofa. 
She had a great influence over her fon, and was offended by the dif- 
regard of fome of her Chriliian ftrvanrs. 

(148) The worfhip and feftival of the God Terminus are elegant- 
ly illustrated by M*. do Bote. Mem. de TAcademie des Inicrip- 
uons, torn. i. p. 50. 
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pointed (whether from accident or defign) to fet 
bounds to the progrefs of Chriftianrty. At the ear- 
lieft dawn of day, the Praetorian pragfeft (149), ac- 
companied by feveral generals, tribunes and officers 
of the revenue, repaired to the principal church of 
Nicomedia, which was fituated on an eminence in 
the moft populous and beautiful part of the city. The 
doors were inftantly broke open ; they ruftied into 
the fandhiary ; and as they fearched in vain for (bme 
vifibie objedt of worfhip, they wer'e obliged to con- 
tent themfelves with committing to the flames the 
volumes of holy fcripture. The minifters of Dio- 
cletian were followed by a numerous body of guards 
and pioneers; who marched in order of battle, and 
were provided with all* the inftruments ufed in the 
deftrudtion of fortified cities. By their inceflant la- 
bour, a facred edifice, which towered above the im- 
perial palace, and had long excited the indignation 
and envy of the Gentiles, was in a few Hours level- 
led with the ground (1*50), 
™' firft The next day the general edifk of the perfecuti- 
aVamftthe on was published (15 )v and though Diocletian, 
ciiriitians. ftiH averfe to the effufion of bldod, had moderated 
Feb*! °' r ' ie ^ ur y °f Valerius, who propofed that every one 
refuting to offer facrifice, (hould immediately be 
burnt alive, the penalties inflifted on the obftinacy 
of theChriftians,mfght be deemed fufficienriy rigo- 
rous and effectual. It was enadted. that their church- 
es, in all the provinces of the empire, fhould be de- 
moliflied to their foundations; and the puniftiment 
of death was denounced againft all who (hould pre- 
fume to hold any fecret aflemblies for the pur- 
pofeof religious worfbip. The philofophers, who 

now 

(149) In our only MS. of La&antius, we read profeSitu^ but rea- 
son, and the authority of all the critics, allow us inftead of that 
word, which deltroys the fenfe of the paflage, to fubltiute prefegus. 

(150) Laclantius de M. P. c, n. gives a very lively picture of 
the dellruciion of the church. 

(151) Mofheim (p. 921—9^6.) from many fcattered paffages of 
Liclantius and Eufebius, has collected a very juft and accurate notion 
of this edict \ tho* he fometiines deviates into conjecture and refinement. 
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now aflumed the unworthy office of dire&ing the 
blind zeal of perfection, had diligently ftudied 
the nature and genius of the Qjriftian religion * 
and as they were not ignorant that the fpecu- 
larive do&rioes of the faith, were fuppofed to be 
contained in the writings of the prophets, of the 
evangelifts, and of the apoftles, they mod proba r 
bly fuggefted the order that the bifhops and 
prefbyters fhould deliver all their facred books 
into the lands of the raagiftrates, who were 
commanded, under the fevered penalties, to burn 
them in a public and folcmn manner. By the 
fame edidt, the property of the church was at 
once con filiated ; and the feveral parts of which 
it might confift, were either fold to the high- 
eft bidder, united to the imperial domain, be- 
ftowed on the cities and corporations, or grant- 
ed to the felicitations of rapacious courtiers. Af- 
ter taking fuch effe&ual meafuies to abolifhthe 
worfliip, and to diflblve the government, of the 
Chriftians, it was thought neceflary to fubjedfc 
to the moft intolerable hardfhips the condition 
of thofe perverfe individuals who fhould ftill 
rejedt the religion of Nature, of Rome, and of 
their anceftors. Perfons of a liberal birth were 
declared incapable of holding any honours or 
employments; Haves were for ever deprived of 
the hopes of freedom, and the whole body of 
the pepple were put out of the protection of 
the law. The judges were authorized to hear 
and to determine every action that was brought 
again ft a Chriftian. But die Chriftians were not 
permitted to complain of any injury which they 
themfelves had fuffered; and thus thofe unfor- 
tunate fedtaries were expofed to the feverity, while 
they were excluded from the benefits of public 
juftice. This new fpecies of martyrdom, fo pain- 
ful and lingering, fo obfure and ignominious, 
Vol. II. C g was 
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was, perhaps, the moft proper to weary the con- 
ftancy of the faithful : nor can it be doubted that 
the paffions and.intereft of mankind were dif- 
pofed on this occafion to fecond the defigns of 
the emperors. But die policy of a well-ordered 
government muft fometimes have interpofed in be- 
' balf of the opprefled Chriftians ; nor was it pofli- 
ble for the Roman princes entirely to remove the 
apprehenfion of punifliment, or to connive at eve- 
ry aft of fraud and violence, without expofing 
their own authority and the reft of their fubjecfts to 
the moft alarming dangers (152). 
Zeal and This edidt was fcarcely exhibited to the public 
P ° n 'fof a v ' ew * ' n ^ e m °ft confpicuous place of Nicomedia, 
Chiiftian. before it was torn down by the hands of* a Chrif- 
tian, who exprefled, at the fame time, by the 
bittereft invedkives, his Contempt as well as ab- 
horrence for fuch impious and tyrannical gover- 
nors. His offence, according to the mildeft laws, 
amounted to treafbn, and deierved death. And 
if it be true that he was a perfon of rank and edu- 
cation, thofe circumftances could ferve only to ag- 
gravate his guilt. He was burnt, or rather roaft- 
ed, by a flow fire ; and his executioners, zealous 
to revenge the perfonal infult which had been offer- 
ed to the emperors, exhaufted every refinement 
of cruelty, without being able to fubdue his pa- 
tience, or to alter the fteady and infulting fmile 
which in his dying agonies he ftill preferved in 
his countenance. The Chriftians, though they 
confefled that his conduft had not been ftriftly 
conformable to the laws of prudence, admired- the 
divine fervour of his zeal ; and the excefllve com- 
mendations which they laviftied on the memory of 
*hcir hero and martyr, contributed to fix a deep 

imprefiioa 

( 1 5a) Many agec afterwards, Edward I. pra&ifcd, with great fuc- 
1 els, the fame" mode of perfecution again ft the clergy of England. 
*See Hume's Hiftory of England, vol. i. p. 340, laft 4to edition. 
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impreflion of terror and hatred in the mind of Dio- 
cletian (153). 

His fears were fbon alarmed by the view of a F j|£ c ^ c 
danger from which he very narrowly efcaped. &i C omedia 
Within fifteen days the palace of Nicomedia, and imputed to 
even the bedchamber of Diocletian^ were twice in ^ * n$ ^ hnf " 
flames; and though both times they were extin- 
guifhed without any material damage, the Angular 
repetition of the fire was juftly confidered as an 
evident proof that it had not been the effedt of 
chance or negligence. The fufpicion naturally fell 
oh the Chriftians ; and it was fuggefted, with fome 
degree of probability, that thofe defperate fanatics, 
provoked by their prefent fuffervngs, and apprehen- 
five of impending calamities, had entered into a 
confpiracy with their faithful brethren, the eunuchs 
of the palace, againft the lives of two emperors, 
whom they detefted as the irreconcileable enemies 
of the church of God. Jealoufy and refentment 
prevailed in every breaft, but efpecially in that of 
Diocletian. A great number of perfons, dinftin- 
guiflied either by the offices which they had filled, 
or by the favour which they had enjoyed, were 
thrown into prifon. Every mode of torture was 
put in practice, and the court, as well as city, was 
polluted with many bloody executions (1 54). But 
as it was found impoflible to extort any difcovery of 
this myfterious tranfa&ion, it feems incumbent on 
C c % us 

(153) Lanctantius only calls him quidam, ctfi non re&e, magno 
iamen animo, &c. c. 12. Eufebiut (1. viii. c. 5.) adorns him with 
fccular honours. Neither have condefcended to mention his name \ 
but the Greeks celebrate his memory under that of John. See 
Tillemont, Memoires Ecclefiaftiques, torn. v. part ii. p. 320. 

(154.) Lan&antius de M. P. c. 13, 14. Potentiflimi quondam 
Eunuchi necati, per quos Palatium et ipfe conftabat. Eufebiut 
(1. viii. c. 6.) mentions the cruel executions of the eunuchs, Gor- v 
gonius and Dorotheus, and of Anthimius, bifliop of Nicomedia j 
and both thofe writers, defcribe in a vague but tragical manner, the 
horrid fcenes which were afted even in the imperial prefcncc. 
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us either to prefume the innocence or to admire 
the refolution of the fufferers. A few days after- 
wards Galerius haftily withdrew himfelf from Nico- 
media, declaring, that if he delayed his departure 
from that devoted palace, he lhould fall a facrifice 
to the rage of the Chriftians. The ecclefiaftical his- 
torians, from whom alone we derive a partial and 
imperfedt knowledge of this perfecution, are at a 
lofs how to account for the fears and danger of the 
emperors. Two of thefe writers, a Prince and a 
Rhetorician, were eye-witnefles of the fire of Nico- 
media. The one afcribes to lightning, and the 
divine wrath ; the other affirms, that it was kindled 
by the malice of Galerius himfelf ( 1 $$). 

JSJJ fiS ** the edia a 8 ainft the Chriftians was defigned 
edia. for a general law of the whole empire, and as Dio- 
cletian and Galerius, though 'they might not wait 
for the confent, were aflured of the concurrence 
of the weftern princes, it would Appear more con- 
fonant to our ideas of policy, that the governors 
of all the provinces (hould have received fecret in- 
ftru&ions to publilh, on one and the fame day, 
this declaration of war within their refpettive de- 
partments. It was at lead to be expected, that the 
convenience of the public highways and eftablifhed 
polls would have enabled the emperors to tranfmit 
their orders with the utmoft difpatch from the pa- 
lace of Nicomedia to the extremities of the Ro- 
man world ; and that they would-not have fuffered 
fifty days to elapfe before the edift was publifhed 
in Syria, and near four months before it was figni- 
fied to the cities of Africa (156). This delay may 
perhaps be imputed to t&e cautious temper of Dio- 
cletian, who had yielded a reluctant confent to the 

meafiires 

(155) See Lan&antius, Eofebiui, and Conftantioe, ad Coetna*. 
San&oruiQj c. 15. Eufebiua confenes his ignorance of the cauie 
of the fire. 

(156) Tilleroont, Memoires Ecclefiaft. torn. v. part i.p. 45. 
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meafures of perfecution, and who was defirous of 
trying the experiment under his more immediate 
eye, before he gave way to the diforders and dis- 
content which it muft inevitably occafion in the 
diftant provinces.. At firft, indeed, the magif- 
trates were reftrained from the effiifion of blood ; 
but the ufe of every other feverity was permit- 
ted, and even recommended to their zeal; nor 
could the Chriftians, though they cheerfully refign- 
ed the ornaments of their churches, refolve to in- 
terrupt their religious aflemblies, or to deliver their 
facred books to the flames. The pious obftinacy 
of Felix an African bifhop, appears to have em- 
barrafled the Subordinate minifters of the govern- 
ment. The curator of the city fent him in chains 
to the proconful. The proconfiil tranfmitted him 
to the Praetorian praefeft of Italy ; and Felix, who 
difdained even to give/ an evafive anfwer, was at 
length beheaded at Venufia, in Lucania, a place 
on which the birth of Horace has conferred fame 
(157). This precedent, and perhaps fome imperial 
refcript, which was ifTued in confequence of it, ap-> 
peared to authorize the governors of provinces, ia 
punifliing with death the refufel of the Chrftians 
to deliver up their facred books. There were un- 
doubtedly many perfons who embraced this oppor- 
tunity or obtaining the crown of martyrdom ; but 
there were fikewife too many who purchafed an ig- 
nominious life, by difcovering and betraying the 
holy fcripture into the hands of infidels. A great 
number even of bifhops and preflbyters acquired, 
by this criminal compliance, the opprobious epi- 
thet of Traditors ; and their offence was produc- 
tive 



Oj?) Seethe Afta Sincere of Ruvnart, p. 35a ; thofe of Felix 
•f Thibara, or Tibiur, appear much iefs corrupted than in the other 
editions, which afford a lively fpecimtn of legendary licenfe. 
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tive of much prefent fcandal, and of much future 
difcord, in the African church (158). 
Demolition The copies, as well as verfions. of fcripture, 
cbuixhes. were a l rea( ty fo multiplied in the empire, that the 
moft fevere inquifition could no longer be attend- 
ed with any fatal confequences ; and even the (a- 
crifice of thofe volumes, which, in every congre- 
gation, were preferved for public ufe, required 
the confent of fome treacherous and unworthy 
Chriftians. But the ruin of the churches was eau- 
ly effected by the authorithy of the government, 
and by the labour of the Pagans. In fome pro- 
vinces, however, the magiftrares contented them- 
fclves with (hutting up the places of religious wor- 
fhip. In others, they more literally complied with 
the terms of the edift ; and after taking away the 
doors, the benches, and the pulpit, which they 
burnt as it were in a funeral pile, they completely 
demolifhed the remainder of the edifice (159). It is 
perhaps to this melancholy occafion, that we fhould 
apply a very remarkable ftory, which is related 
with fo many circumftances of variety and impro- 
bability, that it ferves rather to excite than to fatif- 
fy our curiofity. In a fmall town in Phrygia, of 
whofe name as well as fituation we are left igno- 
rant, it fhould feem, that the magiftrates and the 
body of the people had embraced the Chriftian 
faith } and as fome refiftance might be apprehend- 
ed to the execution of the edidt, the governor of 
the province was fupported by a numerous detach- 
ment 

(158) Seethe firft book of Optatusof Milevis againft the Dona- 
tifts at Parity 1700. Edit. Dapin. He lived under the reign of 
Valens. 

(159) The ancient monument*, published at the end of Optatut, 
p. 261, &c. defcribc, in very circumftantial manner, the proceed- 
ings of the governor* in the dcftru&ion of churches. They made a 
minute inventory of the plate, &c. which they found in them. 
That of the church of Cirta, in Numidia, is ftill extant. It con- 
fined of two chalices of gold, and fix of filver j fix urns, one ket- 
tle, fcven lamps, all like wife of filver) befides a large quantity of 
brais utenUls, and wearing apparel. 
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ment of legionaries. On their approach the citi- 
zens threw themfelves into the church, with the 
refolution either of defending by arms that facred 
edifice, or of perifhing in its ruins. They indig- 
nantly rejedted the notice and permiflion which was 
given them, to. retire, till the fbldiers, provoked 
by their obftinate refufal, fet fire to the building 
on all fides, and confumed, by this extraordinary 
kind of martyrdom, a great number of Phrygians 
with their wives and children (160). 

Some flight difturbances, though they were Subfe- 
fupprefled almoft: as foon as excited, in Syria and *™?J 
the frontiers of Armenia, afforded the enemies of c l 
the church a very plaufible occafion to^nfinuate, 
that thofe troubles had been fecretly fomented by 
the intrigues of the bifhops, who had already, for- 
gotten their oftentatious profeflions of paflive and 
unlimited obedience (161). The refentment, or 
the fears, of Diocletian, at length tranfported him 
beyond the bounds of moderation, which he had 
hitherto preferved, and he declared, in a feries of 
cruel edidts, his intention of abolifhing the Chris- 
tian name. By the firft of thefe edidts,,the gover- 
nors of the provinces were diredled to apprehend 
all perfons of the ecclefiaftical order ; and the pri- 
fbns, deftined for the vileft criminals, were foon 

filled, 

(i6o)Lanctantius (Inftitut. Divin. v. n.) confines the calamity 
to the conwnticulum, with its congregation. Eufebius (viii. n.) 
extends it to a whole city, and introduces foraething very like a re- 
gular fiege. His antient Latin translator, Rufinus, adds the impor- 
tant circumftance of the permiflTon given to the inhabitants of re- 
tiring from thence. As Phrygia reached to the confines of Iiau- 
ria, it is poflible that the reftlefs temper of thofe independent Bar- 
barians may have contributed to this misfortune. 

(161) Eufebius, 1. viii. c. 6. M. de Valois (with fome probabi- 
lity) thinks that he has difcovered the Syrian rebellion in an oration 
of Libaniut j and that it was a rafti attempt of the tribune Eugeni- 
us, who with only five hundred men fcixed Antioch, and might per- 
haps allure the Chriftians by the promife of religious toleration. 
From Eufebius (1. ix. c. 8.) as well as from Mofes of Chorene 
(Hift. Armen. 1. ii. c. 77, &c.) it may be inferred, that Chrif- 
tianity was already introduced into Armenia. 
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filled with a multitude of bilhops prcfbyters, dea- 
cons, readers, and exorcifts. By a fecondedidt, 
the magistrates were commanded to employ every 
method of feverity, which might reclaim them 
from their odious fuperftition, and oblige them to 
• return to the eftablifhed worihip of the gods. 
This rigorous order was extended, by a fubfequent 
edidt, to the whole body of Christians, who were 
expofed to a violent and general* perfecution (162). 
Inftead of thofe falutary reftraints, which had re- 
quired the diredt and folemn teftimopy of an accu- 
fer, it became the duty as well as intereft of the 
imperial officers, to difcover, to purfue, and to 
torment, $e mod obnoxious among the faithful. 
Heavy penalties were denounced againft all who 
ftiould prefunfie to fave a profcribed fedfcary from 
the juft indignation of the gods, and of the em- 
perors. Yet, notwithftanding the feverity of this 
law, the virtuous courage of many of the Pagans, 
in concealing their friends, or relations, affords, an 
honourable proof, that the rage of fuperftition had 
not extinguifhed in their minds the fentiment of 
• nature and Jiumanity (163). 
id" of the Diocktian had no fooner publilhed his edidfa 
perfection againft the Chriftians, than, as if he had been de- 
firousof committing to other hands the work of 
perfecution, he diverted himfelf of the imperial 
purple. The character and fituation of his col- 
leagues and fucceflbrs fometimes urged them to en- 
force, and fometimes inclined them to fufpend the 
execution of thefe rigorous laws ; nor can we ac- 
quire a juft and diftindt idea of this important 
period of ecclefiaftical hiftory, unlefs we feparately 

confider 

(162) See Moiheim, p. 938 ; the text of Eufebiut very plainly 
fhews, that the governors, whofe powers were enlarged, not re- 
drained, by the new laws, could ptinifli with death the moft obfti- 
nate Chriftians, as an example to their brethren. 

(163) Athanafius, p. 833, ap. Tilleraont, Mem. $ccieuaft. torn, 
v. part i. p. 99. 
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confider the ftatc of Chriftianity, in the different 
parts of the empire, during the (pace of ten years, 
'which elapfed between the firft edidtsof EHocle- 
tian, and the final peace of the church. 

The mild and humane temper of Conftantius inthewef - 
was averfe to the oppreffion of any part of his ^^^i 
fubje&s. The imperial offices of his palace were dor Con- 
exercifed by Chriftians. He loved dieir perfons, ^{^ 
elteemed their fidelity, and entertained not any ftantmej~ 
diflike to their religious principles. But as long as 
Conftantius remained in the fubordinate ftation of 
Gefar, it was not in his power openly to rejeft 
the edi&s of Diocletian, or to difobey the com- 
mands of Maximian. His authority contributed, 
however, to alleviate the fufferings which he pitied 
and abhorred. He coniented, with reluftance, to 
the ruin of the churches * but he ventured to pro- 
ted the Chriftians themfelves from the fury of 
the populace, and from the rigour of the laws. 
The provinces of Gaul (under which we may pro- 
bably include thofe of Britain) were indebted for 
the fingular tranquillity which they enjoyed, to 
the gentle interpofttion of their fovereign (164). 
But Datianus, the prefident or governor of Spain, 
actuated either by zeal or policy, chofe rather to 
execute the public editts of the emperors than to 
underftand the fecret intentions of Conftantius-, 
and it tan fcarcely be doubted, that his provincial 
adminiftration was ftained with the blood of a few 
martyrs (165). The elevation of Conftantius to 

the 

(164.) Eufebius. 1. viii. c. 13. La&antius de M. P. c. 15 Dod» 
well (Diflertat. Cyprian, xi. 75.) reprefents them as inconfiftent 
with each other. But the former evidently fpeaks of Conftan- 
tius in the ftation of C»far, and the latter of the fame prince in the 
rank of Auguftus. 

(165) Datianus is mentioned in Gruter's Infcriptions, as having 
determined the limits between the territories of Paz Julia, and thofe 
of Ebora, both cities in the fotithern part of Lufitania. If we re- 
colle&;the neighbourhood of thofe places to Cape St. Vincent, we 

m%y 
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the fupreme and independent dignity of Auguftus, 
gave a free fcope to the exercife of his virtues, and 
the fhortnefs of his reign did not prevent him from 
eftabliftiing a fyftem of toleration, of which he 
left the precept and the example to his fon Con- 
ftantine. His fortunate fon, from the firft mo- 
ment of his acceflion, declaring himfelf the pro- 
testor of the church, at length deferved the appel- 
lation of the firft emperor, who publickly pro- 
fefled and eftablilhed the Chriftian religion. The 
motives of his converfion, as they may variouQg 
be deduced from faith, from virtue, from policy, 
or from remorfe ; and the progrefs of the revolu- 
tion, which, under his powerful influence and that 
of his fons, rendered Chriftianity the reigning re- 
ligion of the Roman empire, will form a very in- 
terefting and important chapter in the fecond vo- 
lume of this hiftory. At prefent it may be fuffi- 
cicnt to obferve, that every vi&ory of Conftan- 
tine was productive of fome relief or benefit to the 
church, 
in Italy The provinces of Italy and Africa experienced 
carder a ^ ort ^ ut v *°' ent persecution. The rigorous 
Maximian edidts of Diocletian were ftri&ly and cheerfully ex- 
and Sevc ccutcd by his aflbciate Maximian, who had long 
ru$ * hated the Chriftians, and who delighted in a&s of 
blood and violence. In the autumn of the firft 
year of the perfecution, the two emperors fnet at 
Rome to celebrate their triumph ; feveral oppref- 
five laws appear to have iflued from their fecret 
confutations ; and the diligence of the magiftrates 
was animated by the prefence of their fovereigns. 

After 

may fufpeft that the celebrated deacon and martyr of that name 
has been inaccurately afligncd by. Pitkdentius, Sec. to Saragofla, 
or Valentia. See the pompous hiftory of his fufferingi, in the 
Mem oi res de Tillcmont. torn. v. part ii. p. 58—85. Some cri- 
tics are of opinion, that the department of Conftanrios', as Caefar, 
.did not include Spain, which ft ill continued under the immediate 
jurifdiclion of Maximian. 
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/Vfter Diocletian had diverted himfelfof the pur- 
ple, Italy and Africa wer* adminiftered under the 
name of Severus, and were expofed, without de- 
fence, to the implacable refentment of his matter 
Galerius. Among the martyrs of Rome, Adauc- 
tus deferves the notice of pofterity. He was of a 
noble family in Italy, and had raifed himfelf, 
through the fucceffive honours of the palace, to 
the important office of treafurer of the private de- 
roefnes. Adaudtus is the more remarkable for be- 
ing the only perfon of rank and diftin&ion who 
appears to have fuffered death, during the whole 
oourfe of this general perfecution (166). 

The revolt of Maxentius immediately reftored undcr 
peace to the churches of Italy and Africa ; and the Maxcnuus 
lame tyrant who opprefled every other clafe of his 
fubjedls, (hewed himfelf juft, humane, and even 
partial, towards the afflicted Chriftians. He de- 
pended on their gratitude and affedtion, and very 
naturally prefumed, that the injuries which they 
had fuffered, and the dangers which they (till ap- 
prehended from his mod inveterate enemy, would 
fecure the fidelity of a party already confiderable 
by their numbers and opulence (167). Even the 
condudt of Maxentius towards the biftiops. of 
Rome and Carthage, may be confidered as the 
proof of his toleration, fince it is probable that 
the moil orthodox princes would adopt the fame 
meafures with regard to their eftablifhed clergy. 
Marcellus, the former of thoife prelates, had 
thrown the capital into confufion, by the fevere 
penance which he impofed on a great number of 
Chriftians, who, during the late perfecution, had 
, renounced 

(166) Eufebius, 1. 8. c. xx. Grater. Infcript. p. 1 171. No. 18. 
Rutin us has miftaken the office of Adau&us as well as the place 
of -his martyrdom. 

(167) Eufebius, 1. viii. c. 14. But as Maxentius was vanquish- 
ed by Conftantine, it fuited the purpofe of Laftantius to place his 
death among thofe of the perfecutors. 
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renounced or difiembled their religion. The rage 
of fadion broke out in frequent and violent fedi- 
tions ; the blood of the faithful was (bed by each 
other's hands, and the exile of Marcellus, whofe 
prudence feetns to have been lefs eminent than his 
teal, was found to be the only meafure capable of 
reftoring peace to the diftraded church of Rome 
(168). The behaviour of Menfurius, bifhop of 
Carthage, appears to have been ftill more reprehenr 
fible. A deacon of that city had publiftied a libel 
againft the emperor. The offender took refuge in 
the epifcopal palace, and though it was fcmcwhat 
early to advance any claims of ecclefiaftical immu- 
nities, the bifhop refufed to deliver him up to the 
officers of juftice. For this treasonable reliftance, 
Menfurius was (ummoned to court, and inftead of 
receiving a legal fen tence of death or banifliment, 
he was permitted, after a fliort examination, to re- 
turn to his diocefe (169). Such was the happy 
condition of the Christian fubje&s of Maxentius, 
that whenever they were defirous of procuring for 
their own ufe any bodies of Martyrs, they were 
obliged to purchafe them from the moil diftant 

provinces 

(168) The epitaph pf Marcellus is to be found la Grater, In- 
fcript. p. 117s* No. 3. and it contains all that we know of his hif- 
tory. Marcellinus and Marcellus, whofe names follow in the lift 
of popes, are fuppofed by many critics to be different per font; but 
the learned Abbe* de Longuerue was convinced that they were one 
and the famtf. 

Veridicus reAor lapfit quia crimina flere. 

Praedixitjniferis, fuit omnibus hoftis amarus. 

Hinc furor, hinc Odium j fcquitur difcordia, lites 

Sedttio, casdts j folvunmr fcedera pacis. 

Crimen ob alterius, Chriftum qui in pace negavit 

Finibus expulfus patriae eft feritate Tyranni. ' 

Hjec breviter Damafcus voluit comperta referre 

Marcelii populus meritum cognofctre pofet. 

We may obferve that Damafcus was made bifhop of Rome, A. D. 
$66. 

(169) Optatut contr. Don a ti ft. 1. i. c. 17, 18: 
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provinces of the Eaft. A ftory is related of Ag- 
lae, a lloman lady, defcended from a confular fa- 
mily, and poilefied of fb ample an eftate, that it 
required the management of feventy-three ftewards. 
Among thefe, Boniface was the favourite of his 
miftrefe ; and as Agfae mixed love with devotion, 
it is reported that he was admitted to (hare her 
bed. Her fortune enabled her to gratify the pious 
defire of obtaining forae facred relics from the 
Eaft. She intruded Boniface with a coniiderabk 
fum of gold, and a large quantity of Aromatics ; 
and her lover, attended by twelve horfemen and 
three covered chariots, undertook a remote pilgri- 
mage, as far as Tarius in Cilicia (1 70), 

The fanguinary temper of Galerius, the firft and In n, yri- 
principal author of the perfecution, was fbrmida* thcEaft 1 
ble to thofe Chriftians, whom their misfortunes voder Gal- 
had placed within the limits of his dominions ; fj"*.* 11 . 11 
and it may fairly be prefumed, that many perfons zximuim 
of a middle rank, who were not confined by the 
chains either of wealth or of poverty, very fre- ~ 
quently deferted their native country, and fought , 
a refuge in the milder climate of the Weil. As 
long as he commanded only the armies and pro* 
vinces of lllyricum, he could with difficulty either 
find or make a confiderable number of martyrs, in 
a warlike country, which had entertained the mif- 
fionaries of the gofpel with more coldnefs and re- 
lu&ance than any other part of the empire (171). 

But 

(170) Tbc A&s of the Paflion of St. Boniface, which abound 
in miracles and declamation, are publifhed byRuynart, (p. 283— 
« 9 1.) both in Greek and Latin, from the authority of very aiuient 
manufcripts. 

(171) During the four firft centuries, there exift few traces of 
either biihops or bifhoprics in the weftcrn lllyricum. It has been 
thought probable that the primate of Milan extended his jurifdic- 
tion over Sirmium, the capital of that great province. Seethe Geo- 
granhia Sacra of Charles de St. Paul, p. **— 76* when the eb/cr* 
vations of Lucas Holfteriue. 
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But when Galerius had obtained the fupreme pow- 
er and the government of the Eaft, he indulged in 
their fulleft extent his zeal and cruelty, not only 
in the provinces of Thrace and Afia, which ac- 
knowledged his immediate jurifdi&ion ; but in 
thofe of Syria, Paleftine, and Egypt, where Max- 
imin gratified his own inclination, by yielding a 
rigorous obedience to the ftern commands of his 
benefadkor (172). The frequent difappointments 
of his ambitious views, the experience of fix years 
of persecution, and the falutary refle&ions which a 
lingering and painful diftemper fuggefted to the 
mind of Galerius, at length convinced him that 
the mod violent efforts of defpotifm are infufiicient 
to extirpate a whole people, or to fubdue their re- 
ligious prejudices, Defirous of repairing the mif- 
chief that he had occafioned, he publifhed in his 
own name, and in thofe of Licinius and Conftan- 
tine, a general edidt, which, after a pompous re- 
cital of the imperial titles, proceeded in the follow - 

G «bH& 8 m % mann€r - 

anedia'of " Among the important cares which have oc- 
tolenuion. " cupied our mind for the utility and prefervation 
44 of the empire, it was our intention to correft 
44 and re-eftablifti all things according to the anci- 
44 ent laws and public difcipline of the Romans, 
44 We were particularly defirous of reclaiming, 
44 into the way of reafon and nature, the deluded 
" Chriftians who had renounced the religion and 
44 ceremonies inftituted by their fathers ; and pre- 
44 fumptuoufly defpifmg the pradtice of antiquity, 
44 had invented extravagant laws and opinions ac- 
44 cording to the dictates of their fancy, and had 

44 colle&ed 

(17%) The viiith book of Eufebius, at well as the fupplement 
concerning the martyrs of Paleftine, principally relate to the per- 
fecution of Galerius and Maximin. The general lamentations 
with which Lanclantius opens the vth book of his Divine Instituti- 
ons, allude to their cruelty. 
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14 colle&ed a various Tociety from the different 
44 provinces of our empire. The edicts which we 
44 have publifhed to enforce the worfhip of the 
44 gods, having expofed many of the Chriftians to 
44 danger and diftrefs, many having fuffered death, 
44 and many more, who ftill perfift in their impious 
44 folly, being left deftitute of any public exercife 
44 of religion, we arc difpofed to extend to thofe 
44 unhappy men the effedt of our wonted cle- 
44 mency. We permit them therefore freely to 
u profefs their private opinions, and to aflTemble 
44 in their conventicles without fear or moleftati- 
44 on, provided always that they preferve a due re- 
44 fpedt to the eftablifhed laws and government. 
ie By another refcript we (hall fignify our inten- 
" tions to the judges and magiftrates ; and we 
cc hope that our indulgence will engage the Chrif- 
44 tians to offer up their prayers to the deity whom 
" they adore, for our fatety and profperity, for 
44 their own, and for that of the republic (173)." 
It is not ufually in the language of edidbs and ma- 
nifeftos, that we ftiould (earch for the real cha- 
radler or the fecret motives of princes; but as 
thefe were the words of a dying emperor, his fitu- 
ation, perhaps, may be admitted as a pledge of 
his fincerity. 

When Galerius fubfcribed this edift of tolera-p e ace of 
tion, he was well aflured that Licinius would rea-* he <*»«*. 
dily comply with the inclinations of his friend and 
benefa&or, and that any meafures in favour of the 
Chriftians, would obtain the approbation of Con- 
ftantine. But the emperor would not venture to 
infert in the preamble the name of Maximin, 
whofe confent was of the greateft importance, and 

who 

(173) Eufebius (1. viii. c. 47.) hat given us a Greek verfial, 
and Lan&antius (de M. P. 34.)* the Latin original, of this me- 
morable edi£t. Neither of thefe writers feem to recollect how di- 
re&Iy it contradicts, whatever they have juft affirmed of the re- 
morfe and repentance of Galerius. 
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who fucceeded a few days afterwards to the provin- 
ces of Afia. In the firft fix months, however, of 
bis new reign, Maximin afledted to adopt the pru- 
dent counfels of his predeceflbr: and though he 
never condefcended to fecure the tranquillity of the 
church by a public edidt, Sabinus, his Praetorian 
praefedt, addrefled a circular letter to all the gover- 
nors and magiftrates of the provinces, expatiating 
on the imperial clemency, acknowledging the in- 
yincible obftinacy of the Chriflians, and directing 
the officers of juftice to ceafe their ineffectual pro- 
fecutions, and to connive at the fecret aflemblies of 
thofe enthufiafts. In confequence of thefe orders, 
. great numbers of Chriflians were releafed from 
prifbn, or delivered from the mines. The con- 
fefibrs, finging hymns of triumph, returned into 
their own countries; and thofe who had yielded to 
the violence of the temped, fblicited with tears of 
repentance their re-admiffion into the bofom of the 
church (174). 
Mtximin . But this treacherous calm was of fhort duration, 
Smewth* nor cou ^ t ' ie Chriflians °f ^ Eaft place any con- 
perfecu-* fidence in the charader of their fovereign. Cru- 
tion. elty and fuperflition were the ruling pafiions of the 
foul of Maximin. The former fuggefted the 
means, the latter pointed out the obje&s, of perfe- 
ction. The emperor was devoted to the worfhip 
of the gods, to die fludy of magic, and to the be- 
lief of oracles. The prophets or philosophers, 
whom he revered as the favourites of heaven, 
were frequently raifed to the government of pro- 
vinces, and admitted into the mod fecret councils. 
They eafily convinced him, that the Chriflians had 
been indebted for their victories to their regular 
difcipline, and that the weaknefs of polytheifm had 
principally flowed from a want of union and fub- 
ordination among the minifters of religion. A 
fyftem of government was therefore inftituted, 

which 
(174) Eufebiut, 1. is, c. 1. He infatt the epiftle of thePnrfca. 
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Vphich was evidently copied from the policy of the 
church. In all the great cities of the empire, the 
temples were repaired and beautified by the order 
of Maximin; and the officiating priefts of the va- 
rious deities were fubjedted to tbe authority of a 
fuperior pontiff, deftined to oppofe the bifhop, 
and to promote the caufe of paganifm. Thefe 
pontiffs acknowledged, in their turn, the fupreme 
jurifdidtion of the metropolitans or high-priefts of 
the province, who adted as the immediate vicege- * 
rents of the emperor himfelf. A white robe was 
the enfign of their dignity ; and thefe few prelates 
were carefully feledted from the moft. noble and 
opulent families. -By the influence of the magi- 
ftrates, and of the faqerdotal Order, a great number 
of dutiful addrefles were "obtained, particularly 
from the cities of Nicomedia, Antioch, and Tyre, 
which artfully reprefented the well known intenti- 
ons of the court as the general fenfe of the people * 
folicited the emperor to confult the law of juftice 
rather than the dilates of his clemency ; expreffed 
their abhorrence of the Chriftians, and humbly 
prayed that thofe impious fedtaries might at leaft 
be excluded from the limits of their reipedtive ter- 
. ritories. The anfwer of Maximin to the addrefs 
which he obtained from the citizens of Tyre is ftill 
extant. He praifes their zeal and devotion in terms 
of the higheft fatisfadtion, defcants on the obfti- 
nate impiety of the Chriftians, and betrays, by 
the readinefs with which he confents to their ba- 
nifhmeijt, that he considered himfelf as receiving, 
rather than as conferring, an obligation. The 
priefts as well as the magiftrates were empowered 
4 to enforce the execution of his edidts which were 
engraved on tables of brafs; and though it 
was recommended to them to avoid the effufion 
of blood, the moft cruel and ignominious pu- 
Vol. II. Dd niftiments 
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niftiments were inflitted on the refra&ory Chrifti- 
ans(i75). 
End of the The Afiatic Chriftians had every thing to dread 
pcrftcuti- £ rom t j ie f ever j t y Q f a bigotted monarch, who pre- 
pared his meafures of violence with fuch deliberate 
policy. But a few months had fcarcely elapfed, be- 
fore the edidls publifhed by the two weftern empe- 
rors obliged Maximin to fufpend the profecution of 
his defigns: the civil war which he fo raftily under- 
took again ft Licinius employed all his attention: 
and the defeat and death of Maximin foon deliver- 
ed the church from the lad and mod implacable 
of her enemies (176). 
Probable | n t ^\ s g ene ral view of the perfecution, which 
the iuflcr- was firft authorized by the edi&s of Diocletian, I 
ings ofthchavepurpofely refrained from defcribing the parti- 
al 'con- cu ' ar f u " er » n g s a°d deaths of the Chriftian martyrs. 
fcflors. It would have been an eafy talk, from the hiftory 
of Eufebius, from the declamations of Laftantius, 
and from the mod ancient atts, to coiled* a long fe- 
ries of horrid and difguftful pidtures, and to fill 
many pages with racks and fcourges, with iron 
hooks, and red-hot beds, and with all the variety 
of tortures which fire and ftecl, (avage beafts, and 
more favagc executioners, could irflid on the hu- 
man body. Thefe melancholy fcenes might be en- 
livened by a croud of vifions and miracles, deftined 
either to delay the death, to celebrate the triumph, 
or to difcover the relics of thofe cannoni2ed faints 
who fuffered for the name of Chrift. But I cannot 
determine what I ought to tranferibe, till I am fa- 

tisfied 

(175) See Eofebitis, 1. viii. c. 14.. 1. \x. c. *— 8. La£bntiusde 
M. P. c. 36. Thcfe writers agree in representing the arts of Max* 
imin; hut the farmer re In res tbe execution of feveral mart yes, 
while the latter expreftly affirms, occidi fervos Dei vetuif. 

(176) A few days before hit death lie puhlUfcd a very ampJe 
edict of toleration, in which he imputes all the feveriiies which the 
Chriftians fuffered to the judges and governors, who had mifai.der- 
ftood his intentions. See the edift in Eufebius, 1. ix. c% 10. 
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tisfied how much I ought io believe. The graveft 
of the ecclefiaftical hiftorians, Eufebius himfelf, 
very frankly confefles, that he has related what- 
ever might redound to the glory, and that he has 
fuppreffed all that could tend to the difgrace of re- 
ligion (177). Such an acknowledgment will na- 
turally excite a fufpicion, that a writer who had fo 
openly violated one of the fundamental laws of 
hiftory, has not paid a very ftridt regard to the ob- 
fervance of the other: and the fufpicion will derive 
additional credit from the character of Eufebius, 
which waslefs tindtured with credulity, and more 
pra&ifed in the arts of courts than that of almofl 
any of his contemporaries. O.i feme particular oc- 
cafions, when the magiftrates were exafperated by 
fome perfonal motives of intereft or refentment, 
when the zeal of the martyrs urged them to forget 
the rules of prudence and perhaps of decency, to , 
overturn the altars, to pour out imprecations againft . 
the emperors, or to ftrike the judge as he fat on his 
tribunal, it may be prefumed that every mode of 
torture, which cruelty could invent or conftancy 
could endure, was exhaufted on thefe devoted vic- 
tims (178). Two circumftances, however, have 
been unwarily mentioned, which infinuate that the 
general treatment of the Chriftians who had been 
apprehended by the officers of juftice was lefs into- 

D d % lerable 

(177) See two remarkable paiftges in Eufebius, I. viii e. %. and 
dc Martyr. Paleftin, c. i». The prudence of the hiftorian has ex- 
pofed his own character, to ceniure and fufpicion. It was well 
known that he himfelf had been thrown into prifon ; and it was 
fuegefted that he had purchafed his deliverance by fome dishonour- 
able compliance. The reproach was urged in his Jife-time, and 
even in his prefence, at the council of Tyre. See Tillemont, Me- 
moires Ecclefiaitiq ues, torn. viii. part i. p. 67. 

(178) The ancient, and perhaps authentic account of the flitter- 
ing* of Tarachus and his companions (Acla Sincera Ruinart, p. 
419—448) is filled with ftiong expreflions of refentment and con- 
tempt, which could not fail of irritating the magi it rate. The be- 
haviourof ^defius to Hicrocles, prsefeft of Egypt, was ftill more 

- extraordinary, **yws ▼« *** *p)**f tw fautpw • . • . mp0a\on* Euicb. 
de Martyr. Paleltin. c. 5. 
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lcrablc than it is ufually imagined to have been, 
i. Theconfeflbrs who were condemned to work 
in* he mines, were permitted, by the humanity or 
negligence of their keepers, to build chapels, and 
freely to profefs their religion in the midft of thofe 
dreary habitations (179). 2. The bilhops were 
obliged to check and cenfure the forward zeal of 
the Chriftians, who voluntarily threw themfelves 
into the hands of the magiftrates Some of thefe 
were perfons opprefled by poverty and debts, who 
blindly fought to terminate a miferable existence 
by a glorious death. Others were allured by the 
hope, that a fhort confinement would expiate the 
fins of a whole life ; and others again were adtuated 
by the lefs honourable motive of deriving a plentiful 
fubfiftence and perhaps a confiderable profit, from 
the alms which the charity of the faithful bellowed 
on the prifoners (180). After the church had tri- 
umphed over all her enemies, the intereft as well as 
vanity of the captives prompted them to magnify 
the merit of their refpettive fuffering. A conve- 
nient diftance of the time or place gave an ample 
fcope to the progrefs of fi&ion j and the frequent 
inftances which might be alleged of holy marryrs, 
whofe wounds had been inftantly healed, whofe 
(Irength had been renewed, and whofe loft mem- 
bers had miraculoufly been reftored, were extreme* 
]y convenient for the purpofe of removing every 
difficulty, and of filencing every objection. The moft 
extravagant legends, as they conduced to the honour 
of the church, were applauded by the credulous 
multitude, countenanced by the power of the cler- 
gy, and attefted by the fufpigious evidence of eq^ 
clefiaftical hjftory. 

The 

(179) Eufeb. de Martyr. Paleflin, c. 13. 

(180) Auguflin. Collar. Carthagin. Dei, iii. c. 1 3. ap. Tillentcnt, 
Mrmoir« EccUfialtiques, torn. v. part. i. p. 46. The controvetfy 
with the Donatifls has iffltaed fome, though peihaps a partial, light 
pn tlje biftory of the African church, 
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The vague defcriptions of exile and imprifon- Numbcrof 
ment, of pain and torture, are fo eafily exaggerated maayrs ' 
or foftened by the pencil of an artful orator, tha$ 
we are naturally induced to inquire into a fadt of a 
more diftintt and ftubborn kind ; the number of 
perfons who fufFered death in confequence of the 
edi&s publifhed by Diocletian, his afibciates, and 
his fucceflors. The recent legendaries record whole 
armies and cities, which were at once fwept away 
by the undiftinguifhing rage of perfecution. The 
more ancient writers content themfelves with pour- 
ing out a liberal effufion of loofe and tragical in- 
ve&ives, without condefcending to afcertain the 
precife number of thofe perfons who were permit- 
ted to feal with their blood their belief of the gofpel. 
From the hiftory of Eufebius it may however be col- 
lected, that only nine bifliops were punifhed with 
death; and we are aflured, by his particular enu- 
meration of the martyrs of Paleftine, that no more 
than ninety-two Chriftians were intitlcdto that ho- 
nourable appellation (181). As we are unac- 
quainted with the degree of epifcopal zeal and cou- 
rage which prevailed at that time, it is not in our 
power to draw any ufeful inferences from the for- 
mer of thefe fads * but the latter may ferve to juftify 
a very important and probable conclufion. Accord- 
ing to the diftribution of Roman provinces, Pa- 
Jeftine may be confidered as the fixteenth part of 

the 

(1S1) Eufebius de Martyr. Paleftin. c. 13. He clofes his narra- 
tion, by afluring us that thefe were the martyrdoms iufiicled on Pa- 
leftine, during the whole courfe of 'the perfection. The vth chapter 
of his eight book, which relates to the province of Thebais in 
Egypt, may feem to contract our moderate computation 5 hut it 
will only lead us to admire the artful management of the hiftorian. 
Chufing for the fcene of the moft exquifite cruelty, the moft remote 
and fequeftered country of the Roman empire, he relates, that in 
Thebais from ten to one hundred perfons had frequently fullered 
martyrdom in the fame day. But when he proceeds to mention his 
own journey into Egypt, his language infenfibly becomes more cau- 
tious and moderate. Inftead of a large, but definite number, he 
/peaks of many Cbriftiajis (*rx*u*) \ and moft artfully felea* two 
f ambiguous 
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thcEaftern empire (182); and fince there were 
fome governors, who from a real or affedted cle- 
mency had preferred their hands unftained with 
the blood of the faithful (183), it is reafonable to 
believe, that the country which had given birth to 
Chriftianity produced at leaft the fixteenth part of 
the martyrs who fuffered death within the domi- 
nions of Galerius and Maximin • the whole might 
confequently amount to about fifteen hundred, a 
number which, if it is equally divided between the 
ten years of the perfecution, will allow an annual 
confumption of one hundred and fifty martyrs. Al- 
lotting the fame proportion to the provinces of 
Italy, Africa, and perhaps Spain, where, at the end 
of two or three years, the rigour of the penal laws 
was either fufpended or aboliihed, the multitude of 
Chriftians in the Roman empire on whom a capital 
punithment was in Aided by a judicial fentence will 
be reduced to fomewhat lefs than two. thoufand per- 
forms. Since it cannot be doubted that the Chrif- 
tians were more numerous, and their enemies more 
cxafperated, in the time of Diocletian than they 
had ever been in any former perfecution, this pro- 
bable and moderate computation may teach us to 
eftimate the number of primitive faints and mar- 
tyrs 

ambiguous wordt (ir«fW*p>nr> and tflropstvMrac) which may fignify 
cither what he h*d 1 ten, or what he had heard j either the expecta- 
tion or execution of the punifliment. Having thus provided a 
ft cure evalion, he commits the equivocal piifage to his readers and 
tranihtois $ juftly conceiving that their piety would induce them to 
prefer the molt favourable Jtnfe. There was perhaps fome malice 
in the remark. of Theodoras Metocbita, that all who, like Eufebius, 
had been converfant with the Egyptian*, delighted in an obfeure and 
intricate ft vie. (See Valefius ad loc.) 

(181) When ralcftine was divided into three, the praefeftore of 
the eaft contained forty-eight provinces. As the ancient ditiin&ions 
of nations were long fince aboliflied, the Romans diftributed the 
province*, according to a general proportion of their extent and 
opulence. 

(183) Vt gloriaii po flint nullum fc innocentium * peremiflc, nam 
et iple audivi aliquos gloriantes, quia adminlirntio iua, in hac pane, 
fuerit inci uenta, J^UjU. luflitut. Divin. v. 1 1. 
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tyrs who (acrificed their lives for the important pur- 
pofe of introducing Chriftianityinto the world. 

We (hall conclude this chapter by a melancholy Conclu- 
truth, which obtrudes itfelf on the relu&ant mind -, fion# 
that even admitting, without hefitation or inquiry, 
all that hiftory has recorded, or devotion has feign- 
ed, on the fubjeft of martyrdoms, it muft ilill be 
acknowledged, that the Chriftians, in the courfe of 
their inteftine diflentions, have inflidted far greater 
feveritieson each other, than they had experienced 
from the zeal of infidels. During the ages of ig- 
norance which followed the fqbverfion of the Ro- 
man empire in the Weft, the bifhops of the impe- 
rial city extended their dominion over the laity as 
well as clergy of the Latin church. The fabric of 
fuperftition which they had ere&ed, and which 
might long have defied the feeble efforts of reafbn, 
was at length aflaulted by a crowd of daring fana- 
tics, who, from the twelfth to the fixteenth century 
afliimed the popular chara&er of reformers. The 
church of Rome defended by violence the empire 
which (he had acquired by fraud; a fyftem of peace 
and benevolence was foon diigraced by profcrip- 
tions, wars, maflacres, and the inftitution of the 
holy office. And as the reformers were animated 
by the love of civil, as well as of religious free- 
dom, the Catholic princes connected their own in- 
tereft with that of the clergy, and enforced by fire 
and the fword the terrors of fpirftual cenfures. In 
the Netherlands alone, more than one hundred 
thoufend of the fubje&s of Charles the Fifth are 
faid to have fuffered by the hand of the execu- 
tioner ; and this extraordinary number is attefted 
by Grotius (184), a man of genius and learning, 
who preferved his moderation amidft the fury of 
contending feds, and who compofed the annals of 
his own age and country, at a time when the in- 
vention' 

(1S4) Grot. Annal. de Rebus Bclgicis, 1. i. p. 11. edit, fbl. 
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vention of printing had facilitated the means of in- 
telligence, and increafed the danger of detection. 
If we are obliged to fabmit our belief to the au- 
thority of Grotius, it muft be allowed, that the 
number of proteftants, who were executed in a 
Tingle province, and a fingle reign, far exceeded 
that of the primitive martyrs in the fpace of three 
centuries, and of the Roman empire. But if the 
improbability of the facft itfelf fhould prevail over 
the weight of evidence; if Grotius fhould be con- 
victed of exaggerating the merit and fufferings of 
the reformers (185) ; we (hall be naturally led to 
inquire, what confidence can be placed in the doubt- 
ful and imperfedt monuments of ancient credulity; 
what degree of credit can be affigned to a courtly 
biftiop, and a paffionate declaimer, who, under the 
protection of Conftantine, enjoyed the cxclufive 
privilege of recording the persecutions inflicted 
on the Chriftians by the vanquifhed rivals or dis- 
regarded predeceflbrs of their gracious fovereign. 

(185) Fra- Paolo (Iftoria del Concilio Tridentino, I. iii.) reduces 
the number of Belgic martyrs to 50,000. In learning and modera- 
tion Fra Paolo was not inferior to Grotius. The propriety of time 
gives fome advantage to the evidence of the former, which he looks 
on the other hand by the jdiftance of Venice from the Netherlands. 
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